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“TROUBLE-PROOF” ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS MADE BY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ARE DRIVING OR LIGHTING MORE THAN A MILLION OF THE 


BEST COTTON MILL SPINDLES IN THE SOUTH 
They Are Also Lighting 4750 Mill Village Houses 


This Map EN \ | Write Us 
Shows Where Sw for 
They Are ~ Their Names 


Repeated Orders Are the Best Evidence of Satisfaction 


In its six years of business existence this organization has handled 123 major contracts for 53 dis- 





criminating clients—an average of more than 2 important jobs for each client—and they continue to re- 
order. } 
This success is founded upon the ECONOMY, NEATNESS and PERMANENCE of our work, its re- 


markable freedom from operating difficulties and the fine discipline of the men who put it in. 


WRITE US IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING AN ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. 








CoTTox 





PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 








a 








J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


New York City 


H. Ray Paige. 


1 Madison Avenue, 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 














These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 


! HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these 
| famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every 


instance. 








=| 1] It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
| | yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
QUALITY YARNS | | —to inspect carefully all packing and shipments. 
Gray Mamdacturng Co | —to give prompt attention to all inquiries. 
Re —to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. 





Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 

Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse 
twist. 

Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 

Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. 

Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general 
sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 

H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 








Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 














par 
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“ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS™> 
i COTTON YARNS 


UN GAST ONIA ne 


NZ 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
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Textile Banking Company, Inc. 
4th Ave. and 17th Street, New York 


(Temporary Offices: 120 Broadway, New York) 






Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $500,000 










OFFICERS DIRECTORS 


HARVEY D. GIBSON, President EDMUND C. CONVERSE 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE, Vice-President 7 
FRANK E. SPENCER, Vice-President HARVEY D. GIBSON 












JAMES D. HOPKINS, Vice-President JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
FREDERWOK H. WANDELT, Treasurer GRAYSON M.-P MURPHY 
JOHN H. JEPHSON, Secretary EUGENE W. STETSON 






Inaugurated by the GUARANTY TRUST ComPANY OF NEw YorK 
and the LipERTY NATIONAL BANK oF NEw YorK 





This Company acts, exclusively, as commercial banker for mills in the textile industry ; finances raw 
material and merchandise requirements; and renders general banking facilities such as are, at 
present, offered by factors or commission houses. 







An Industrial Department, under the direction of men of recognized ability and standing in the tex- 


tile trade, is being organized. The broad services of this department should prove of great value in 
the operation and expansion of American textile interests, both in the United States and in foreign 







markets. 





Any of the Officers will be pleased to discuss the advantages 
afforded by this Company in the field of textile banking. 






ESTABLISHED 1872 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT : 

H. & B. BEER LINEN YARNS : 
NEW ORLEANS Fer Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 

TURKEY RED YARNS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL _C. MORGAN ABRAMS Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 








MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 













New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
New York Coffee Exchange COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


New York Produce Exchange 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Chicago Board of Trade 


















DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 






Private Wires to Principal Points 
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Positions Open 


Wanted—Salesmen 


Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 
or exclusively will find it 
profitable to write, giving ex- 


perience, territory covered 


and other details. Corre- 


spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. 1021 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton, 











Classified Opportu 


























ee 


WANTED 


By yarn mill of medium 
size, a competent master me- 
ehanie capable of handling 
general repairs and with 
some knowledge of electrici- 


ty. 


Healthful location in south- 


ern state. Write full partic- 


ulars to L. L. A., care of 


COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











COTTON 


RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address.) 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 

Rates for larger spaces 


furnished on application. 











| Positions Oper. | 





Wanted 


Master Mechanic 
and Chief Engineer 
To take charge of 
power plant and re- 
pair shops in a large 
manufacturing plant. 
State experience with 
large condensing en- 
gines, turbines and 
stoker fired boilers. 
Also knowledge and 
experience in  ma- 
chine shops. Apply 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 

Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED 


By large southern mill, a first class over- 
seer of beaming in a denim plant. Also 8 
thoroughly competent man as overseer of the 
napping department. Write full particulars 


to L. L. A., care of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
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nities. 











| Wanted— Misce Ilaneous | 


WANTED 








SPINNING MILL EQUIPMENT 
for a 2000 spindle spinning mill to 


make coarse hosiery yarns, 12s to 18s. 
Must be in first class condition. Ad- 
dress Box 40, care COTTON, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

















| For Sale. a 








FOR SALE | 
One 
PARKS & WOOLSON 
SHEARING MACHINE 
1] Ne. 66--66 1-2 Single Shear 
| Address Box 12, care Cotton 


| 








| New and Second Hand | 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 
WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, . 


Pennsylvania 





Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 


Oommercia! Acetylene Supply Oo. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Washers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons—Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Hoffman & Co.. Leon 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
American Steam Conveyor Corp. 
Hunt Co. ©. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Atlanta Audit Co., Inc. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 


Ball Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Pagaaieaten Ball Bearing Oo., 
ne. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Spindles—Ball-Bearing.) 


Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles). 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Oo 
Signode System, Ine. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood O. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. ‘ 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks. 
National Bank of Commerce. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 


Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 


Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Belting. 

American Supply Oo. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Kelley Co., Henry C. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Oo., I. B. 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Williams Co., I. B. 


Belt Fasteners, 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo 


Belt Hooks. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc.. Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Benches (Park & Playground). 
Dow Iron & Wire Works. 
American Playground Device Co 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co. 


Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mashy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery.) 
Bleaching Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks-David Co., Inc, 
Born, Scrymser Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Co., Ine, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


0. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Boards—Form. 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Brown Co., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Boilers. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
Boiler Fittings 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Boxes—Mill. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lane & Bro. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 


(See Tapes.) 


Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. ; 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 


Building Contractors. — 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Jos. 
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Buildines—Portable. 
Aladdin Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Building Material. 
Aladdin Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent's. C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo 


Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Calenders. : 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 


Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co. O. Gg. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The 


Carding Machinery 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach Oo. 
Whitin Machine Oo. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. S. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machry. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machy. 
The 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Oo., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth Howland & Oo. 
Chain Drives. - : 

(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En- 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chairs and Stools (Steel). 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Oo. 


Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, 


Co., 


Materials.) 


Stencils, etc.) 
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NO-WASTE 


The smooth, glazed 
inside finish without 
seams or rivets 


prevents all waste 





Private Cotton 
Information 





Our Bureau of Information has 
never failed. 1919 will be very 
unusual. Guessing in the Cotton 
business will not pay. Our service 
is well known and reliable. Direct 
from the Cotton Ginners. Daily 
and weekly services by wire and 
mail. 


FIP RPO ce RRO tap nn 


The Ginner’s Association, 


. Inc. 


Bureau of Information 
Goodbar Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 





We are pleased at all 
times tc assist in any 
special problems relating 


to fibre mill receptacles 


STANDARD FIBRE Co. 


25 Miller St., Semerviile, Mass. 


























SEAMLESS 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 


Round Taper Baskets 
Doffing Trucks, Cans, 
Boxes, Barrels, Etc. 
Sizes and styles to 
meet all requirements. 





When a Business Grows 


A manufacturer who is enlarging 
his business selects a bank with a 
coaception of credit based 
on an understanding of 
national and international 
markets. 


The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York isa 
vendor of world-wide credit. 
Through alliance with great 
financial institutions of 
other countries, we are able he 
to provide customers with 
exact and confidential in-_ 
formation essen- SP, | 
tial to intelligent 
foreign expansion. 






-* ‘ 








[NATIONAL BANK OF COM 
IN NEW YORK 


Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million’ Dollars 
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Chemicals. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Chlorine Gas. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 


Clocks (Hank, Etc ). 
(See Counters.) 


Clocks (Time) 


International Time Recorder Co. 


Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 


Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, 
Wildman 

Cloth Balers. 


(See Baling 


oth Room Machinery. ; 
OS sarwerth H. W. & Sons Co. 


= 
Mfg. Co. 


Presses.) 


Firsching, A. 

Saco-Lowell a. 

3 > Novelt o. 

che 3 ; Machinery Co. 


Textile Finishing 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


ng Machinery. 


rinki 
Cloth Shrnachine Works. 


Reliance M 
Cloth Tubes. 


Southern 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders.) 


Clutches (Friction). 
American Pulley 
Cresson- Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. . 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo 


C.al Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Handling os: 


Hunt Co., 
Link-Belt 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


Novelty Oo. 


Company. 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 

a Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Color Pails. : 

“(See Buckets—Mills.) 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merc 
(See Cotton 
Merchants.) 


hants and Dealers. 
Cloth Commission 


Compresses (Cotton). . 
Bridge & Oo., Ltd. David 


Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Oo., Ltd., David 


Compressors, Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Condeasers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Connectors (Frankel Solderiless). 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Contractors (Building). 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


(Electrical). 


Contractors l 
Engineers.) 


(See Electrical 
Jentrelling Instruments (Tempera- 
tare). 
Co., C. J. 


Tagliabue Mfg. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Steam Conveyor Oorp. 
American Supply Co. 
Oarpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cellins, J. D. 
Cressen-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers (Water). 
(See Water Coolers). 


Cooling Towers, 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Copper Stamps and Stencils. 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 


chants and Dealers. 


Oarver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Hughes. 
Southern Cotton 
Weimar Bros. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Faweett, 
Yarn Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 


(See Brokers.) 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Oo. 
Draper Oorporation, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, 


Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Oe. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co, 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Oo. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., OC. W. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
EBtc.). 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Oo. 
Dixon Orucible Co., Jos. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cutters (Cleth). 
(See QOloth Outters.) 


Outters (Thread). 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dictaphones. 
Dictaphone Oo. 


Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps, 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Oe., The 


Dobby Chains. 
Orempton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Stencils, etc.) 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
\See Boxes—Mill.) 


Door Mats (Steel). 


Acme Steel Goods Oo. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo, ©. J. 


Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Drawing Frames. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drills 
(See 


(Electric). 
Electric Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking. ) 


Drop Wires. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Drying Apparatus. 
New York Blower Co. 


Drying Forms (Hosiery). 


Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co. 


Pearson, Jos. T. 


Drying Machinery, 


American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G, 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 


Dust Collectors. 


(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


Dusting Machinery. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 

Printing Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Son OCo., H. W. 

Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy Oo. 

Refinite Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Oo., Inc. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemcial Oo. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

a” ag & Hasslacher Chemical 
0. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon, Inc. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
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Electrical Engineers and Contrac- 


tors. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

Genera] Electric Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 

Snow & Co., E. W. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Qo. 

ee Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 


Baker, R. & L. Go. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Hunt Co., GC. W. 


Elevators. 


Collins J. D. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(fee Paint—Mill White.) 


Engineers (Mill). 
(See Architects.) 


Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Engines—Steam. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 


Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engine Appliances—Oil and- Steam. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Engine Room Supplies, 


Carpenter Ce., Geo. B. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Jenkins Bros, 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry Coe. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—tElectric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Pelting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 

Page Steel & Wire Oo. 


Fibre Products, 


,Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
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SIZOL 


Makes. the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth and 


Least Seconds. 


SS TRADE-MAR 








HOTEL TULLER 


Park, Adams, and Bagley, 


DETROIT 





EUROPEAN PLAN 


600 ROOMS $2.00 UP 


i CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE 
SELF SERVICE 


4 MEN’S GRILL 
JAPANESE WAITERS 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
COLORED WAITERS 


4a We have recently reerganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviable record for modest charges and courteous and 
efficient service. : 


Try us for lunches and banquets. 


HOTEL TULLER 










3B —& 





Main Orrica AnD FacTrorv 
Recnxrormoe iti 








WARP TYING MACHINES 
MAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOGLING AND WINDING 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 













BarRBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Besron. Mass. Graenvitre.S.c. 













Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
C. €.'Closk 


Spartanburg, S. C. 




















Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 


Visitors 


IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 





Cuisine! 
Comfort! 
Courtesy! 


Centrally 


Located 


Library of 
Popular and 
Standard 


Works 


After-Theatre 
Entertainment 


Facilities | 


Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
and upward Convention 


Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 





WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


@* FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS. 





MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURER 


ST E NGI ILS _BRUSHES. Lindel MARKING POTS 


| RUBBER STAMBS APS NOTARI Al IAL CORPO 





RATION SEALS 






ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 





AT a 
Aa} i.ry.N 
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Pilters—W ater. 
(See Water Softening.) 


Finishing. 


(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 


Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane s 
Products Refining Co. 


Corn 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum, Oo. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works, 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Hasslacher Chemical 


Inc. 


Roessier & 


Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc 


Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collins, J. D. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Firepréof.) 


First Aid Room Equipment. 


(See Hospital Equipment.) 


Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Oo 


Floor Scrubbing BMacine. ; 
(mer ir ine oO 


Scrubvodoing ia 
Fluted Rolls. 

Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Fountains (Drinking). 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Co. ; ; 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 


Friction Clutches, 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


Fuses. ; 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 
Garnett Machines. 
Roy Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 
Gaskets. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo 
& Knight Mfg, Oo. 


Graton 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauges—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer Co . 


Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gears—Silent. 
General Electric 
Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain Co. 


Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Whiton Mch. Oc., 


Gear Pullers. 
Greb Co., Inc. 


Oo. 


D. E. 


s 


Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Ginning Information. 
Ginners Association, 


Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grates—Shaking. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oo. 


Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Grinders—Card, Cylinder 
Napper and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 


Roll, 


Guards (Elec. Lamp. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Guides (Thread). 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 

Palmer Co., I. B 
Gums. 

(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 

terials.) 

Hangers. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Hardwood. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Oo. 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas. Co. 


Heaters (Water). 
Manufacturers 
Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Heddle Frames. 
Cron pton & Fnowles Loom Wks. 


Equip. & Eng. 


Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Hoists. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Pasco Tool Co 

Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Hose—Fire. 


Collins, J. D. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ose. 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms.) 


Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 
Hotels. 

DeSoto 

Marquette 

Martinique. 

Sinton. 

Tuller. 
Houses (Ready-Made) 
Aladdin Co., The 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Oe. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Hydraulic Turbines. 

(See Turbines Steam.) 
Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors.) 
Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Hygrodeiks. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., OC. J 
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Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Injectors, e 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 


Insurance. 
Miller’s Indemnity Underwriters. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Jacks, 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 


Jacquar‘’s 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Ketties- -Soda 
I.ombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Oo. 


Kiers 
(Sea Fleaching Kiers.) 
Knit Goods 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommission 


Mercha:ts and Des'ers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 
W ashers—Cloth.) 


(See 


Knitting Machinery and SupPlies. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Gene-al Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Mach. Oo. 


Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Elec. Oo. 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 
Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders—Wagon and Trucks, 
Link-Belt Company. 
Lockers Metal). 
Collins, J. D. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Oo. 
Logwood Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Co. 





Linen.) 
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Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loom Attachments (Anto). 
Draper Corp. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Kellogg & Oo., E. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 


Lug Straps. 
(See Straps 


Lumber, 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Oo. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks. Ete. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradlev Mfe. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co 
National Marking Machine Oo. 


Marking Machines 
National Marking Machine Co. 






































































































Lug.) 





Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Varnes Merecerized.) 


Mercer'zineg Machinery. 
Rutterworth HH W & Sons Oo 
Textile Finiching Machinery Co 

Metal Ete 


Relmont Works 
Lupton’s Co 


Metals (Perforated) 
Screens and 
Sheet. 
Works 
Works 


Ceilines 
Tron 


Sons 


David. 


Sieves.) 


(See 


Metal Workers 


Tron 
Tron 





Belmont 
Lombard 
Co 
Howard & 
Pace Steel 


Meters—Flow. Air, 
Steam, Etc. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Tagliabne Mfg, Co., CO. 
Tavlor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


& Supply 
Moree 
& Wire Co. 


Gas, Electric, 


So. 


J. 


Meters (Revolution). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Mill Baskets and Boxes. , 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 5 


Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


Mill Villages. 
(See Villages.) 


Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Motors and Generators—Electric. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 


of: 


2 oye SNe & <7 





General Electric Oo. ’ 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. : 
Mule Stands. ‘ e 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. & 
Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co. 
Nappers. 2 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8: 5 
Needles—Latch. e 
Adams Co., Geo. H. Le 
Oils—Finishing. . § 
(See Finishing and Sizeing Ma- i 
terials.) "I 
Oils—Lubricating. Z 
(See Lubricants.) i 
Oil Cups. ‘9 
(See Lubricators.) 
Oil Paper. 






Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


— | MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
ij Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, ... . . MASS. 





tie es Emmons Loom Harness Co. 














F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
U. S, Pat. 861397 Serial 367303 


H, 7 aaa A P. A., Vice-Pres, Cable Address 
. os = . A. F, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, N York 
Special Sizing and Finishing Products for e ” ee en 
Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CREAM SOFTENER SULPHUR BLACK 
SOLUBLE OILS BENSAPOL 
BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 


New York Office: 100 William Street. 
Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


G ANTI-CO RROSIVE() | Sats, Pulleys BOILERS For Miso an 
° i Hangers, Belting, blic Wrks. 
YL IN D | R I L Packing, Lacing, i he 
If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 


CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. | 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. i 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. I 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. | 





C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 


MONOPOLE OIL TheAmericanAuditCo. | 




















Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 

lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 

worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.”" wil! 
pare down your oil and cylinder ag 

bille—save your piston packing, too t 

has been doing this for forty yeers, it will Ke LEX aN 
effect such a saving now—just give / Sie ee 


**A. cS lg aA chance. INGER 
May we go into the subject with you? Gun NDER =e 


: E.H. KELLOGG &CO. 
Z43 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 


for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 





Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 


ees AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 











WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH PERFORATED MET 
Established 1835. Pe Te Se = a 


: 4 Sheet Me tals and materials for 
” sebees sir Phosphate Screens, C al Scree 
ev 


TPA RS i ok 


~s, Sugar Mills, Surfa 




















is 309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. ines, come a Is, att Machi 

. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

ie a st screens possble. We make everything in perforated 
GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES Eh a a 

‘ ERDLE PERFORATING CO 

4 ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 163 York St. Rochester, N. 


SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


ACME RUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
ee 














Oiling Devices 
(See Lubricators.) 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Etc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. bs 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 4 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Oxygen. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 


Commer< 


Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Paint. - 
Barrett Co., rhe. 
Chaffee, ‘Thos K. 
Detroit Graphite Co : 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., In¢ 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. . 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 


Barrett Co. : 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Paint—Mill White. 
Chaffee Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 


E. I. 


E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 


Paper—Oil. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Perforated Metal, : 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


roxides. P 
7 & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Phonographs (Dictating). 
Dictaphone Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma- 


chines. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Playground Equipment. ,; 
American Playground Device Co. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Hill-Standard Co. 


Am. Ma- 


Power Transmission. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Kelly Co., Henry C. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 


sial Acetylene Supply Oo. 
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Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Presses. 


American Laundry Machnry, Oo, 


Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 
Pulleys. 


American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Machine Tool Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


seecer 


Pulley Covering. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
The 
Toomey, Frank. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Pump Valves. 
See Valve Discs. 


Psychrometers (Sling.) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Pyrometers. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument .Co. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 


Terrell Mch. Co. 
Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Recording Instruments. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Reflectors (Lamp) 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Regulators—Pressure 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Regulators—Temperature. 
(See Temperature Controllers). 


Repairing—Textile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 

General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender). 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Rolls—-Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Roofing. 
Barrett Co., The 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 


Roof aud Cement Coating, 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Rope—Transmission, 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. Ine. 
Kelly Co., Henry OC. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sanitary Closet Cans. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co. 


Sanitary Products. 
Cement Products Co. 
Kaustine Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron 
Lovingood Co. 
Standard Scale & Suppiy Oo. 

Scale Preventer (Boiler). 

See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion. 

Schools. 

Philadelphia Textile Schools. 

Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 

Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Textile Finishing Mchy Oo. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
Co. 


Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B, 8. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment & 
Eng. Co. 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Shuttles. 
Brown Co.. David. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Sinkers. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 


Scale Co. 
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Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 


Size Kettles. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co, 

ee Equip. & Eng. 
0. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Skewers. 
Brown Co., David. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Steel. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton's Sons, Co., David. 
Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H, W. 
Socker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lovingood Co. 
Mossberg Oo., Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher). 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—Textile. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., EB. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway & Oo., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne ,Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., EB. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Oo., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Ine, 
Newport Chemical Works. 
—* & Hasslacher Chemicab 
0. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon, Inc. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 

Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine On 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Spinners. 
arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
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H. A.METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte | 
Providence Montreal San Francisco ATLANTA 





PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials | 
PRODUCED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., | 
NEWARK, N. J. | 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY | 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO., | | 
| NEWARK, N. J. | 




















HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. “‘The House 
f a” 
NEW YORK of tay 















One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 















Tomer epee ts 
b 


: vw Mr. Glancy 






Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 
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i 3% of 600 
i The MARQUETTE £ Diidis. aii 

3 an ashington Ave. = to 

: aie i. Lowe e z B’way Subway ROOMS 
H A Refined Hotel for Your — 400 BATHS 






1 Mother, Wife and Sister 
: Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms withoutbath, $land $1.50 











~ Rates: —From $2 Per Day 








A SPECIALTY 
_ 155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 
Food and Reasonable Prices. 


TUT CLL EL 























Spinning Frames. 


American Machine Co., H, & B. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Room Machinery and 
Supplies, ; 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine Wks 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists, 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spinning & lwisting Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools & Skewers. ‘ 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Sprinkler Tanks. ; 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks 
Starch & Gums. 

(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


Towers, Etc. 


Steam.) 
Steam.) 


Steam.) 


Steel Doors, Windows, Partition, 
Etec. 
Belmont Iron Works 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Steel Lockers. 

(See Lockers.) 
Steel—Structural. 

Belmont Iron Works 

Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 

(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes. 

(See Marking Pots and Brush 


es.) 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 


Bradley Mfe. Co., A. J 
Lovingood Co 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving.) 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Box 
Strapping 
Supplies—Textile Mill (All Kinds) 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Manufacturers 
Co 
Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo 


Equip. & Eng. 


COTTON 
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Tapes and Braids. 
\merican Textile 
Inc. 
3urber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton, 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tape—Slasher. 
Lovingood Co 
Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling System). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D 
Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Tagliiabue Mfg Co., C. J. 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 
hivpeuale Mig. Co. 
Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J D 
Tenters. 
sutterworth & Sons Co., The 
| ile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 
Thermometers—All Kinds, 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C, J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation 
Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co The I. E 
Time Clocks. 
International Time Recorder Co. 
Tires—Auto and Truck, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Toilets. 


Cement Products Co 


ganding Co., 


Kaustine Co Ine 


nitary Eng. Co. 
N g Co 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Tools (Al! Kinds). 


p> 


Pt og 


isco Tool Co 
Towers. 
See Tanks and Towers.) 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Baker R. & L. Co 
Collins, J. D 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Hunt Co., GC. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co 
Transmission—Power. 
See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 
Transfer Points. 
(dams Co Geo. H 
Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
Travelers (Spinning & Twisting.) 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Trucks—aAuto, 
Baker, R. & L. Co, 
White Co., The. 
Trucks—Electric—Inter, 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Holyoke Truck Co 
Hunt Co., ¢ Ww 
Mercury Mfg. Co 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Holyol e Truck Co 
Hunt. Co.. C W. 
Lovingood Co 
Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Cloth). 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Oo. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinals. 
Manufacturers Equip. 
Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitary Eng, Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A, 
Unions—Bronze, 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Anti-Acid, 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves—Biow-off. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Check. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valve Discs. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Varnishes. 

Barrett Co 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc 
Sherwin-Williams Ce 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sargents’ Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 

Village Architects and Designers. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Hoffman, Leon. 

Village Houses. 

Aladdin Co., The 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warp Drawing Machines. 
American Warp Drawing Mch. 

Co. 

Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Machine & :Fdy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Washers—Cloth. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Washers (Leather.) 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Washers—Rubber. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Waste Balers. 

(See Baling Presses.) 

Waste Mach‘nery—Cotton. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Co. 

Water Coolers (Fountain). 


Manufacturers’ Equip. & Bng. 
Co 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun. 
tain Co. 


& Mfg. 
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Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Closets. 
(See Toilets.) 


Water Heaters. 
(See Heaters.) 


Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co, 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 

The 

Weaving. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Welding Apparatus—Electric Are. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg, Co. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 


Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 
Welfare Equipment. 
American Playground Device Qe. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Hill-Standard Co 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Wheels—Fibre. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc. 
Whistels—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Stafford Co., The 
Windows—Steel. 
Belmont Iren Work.s 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Wire’ (Drop). 

(See Drop Wires.) 
Wire Railings. 

Howard & Morse. 
Wiring—Electrical. 

(See Electrical Contractors.) 
Wood. 

(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
3arrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B.I 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Go. 
Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sone Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co., The, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 


Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 


Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 


chants, 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
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Beckley Perforating Co. Efficient Conveying and Storage Equipment 
14 North Ave. Will Cut Down Your Labor Costs. 
Garwood, N. J. Several years of specializing 


on conveying and_ storage 

equipment for cotton mills en- 

able us to solve your problems | 

in an intelligent way, to sug- | 

gest the most efficient equip- 

ment for the work you have to 
do. 

Without obligation on your 
part, one of our representatives 
will be glad to call and tell you 
frankly what our equipment | 


can do for you. 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


Economy Engineering Co., Tiering Machines. 















































S TEEL surfacing for sand rolls Dry- Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 

; : Trucks. 

ing machines and ovens, Copper and National Scale Co., Platform Trucks. 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for Standard Conveyor Co., Gravity and Spiral 

. - Conveyors. 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and Berger Mfg. Co., Steel Lockers and Bins. 
Tanks, electrically welded. ‘‘Serving Southern Concerns”’ 
SOUTHERN AGENTS J. D. COLLINS, 

WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
_—S[————_ _ i SS __=== Sn nnn. 
FOR USE SG SEPTIC TANK 
Sees SANITARY SEWAGE | DISPOSAL = costs: 

a , 430%: 

WATER. Se pan 
aa COMPLETE 
a ; PN FOR RURAL <M op VERS SEPTIC® 
- TOWNS INDUSTRIAL VELEAGES ETC.- Vai OG :::: 
“CZF st 2 SVSTEMS 


MO CHEMICALS 
NO SCAVENGING! 
FLW PROOF iit: 
ECONOAICALi 
—sa—_ 
a 
EMIDURSEDRD EW 4 


HEARLWES Art — as + — 
FULL INFUR FOR USE: 


SANITARY ENGINEERING €O... 0222245 


CHARLOTTE AURTH TANRVLIMA se. 


(== igi 3, HOTEL DE Soto 


STREETS ASAE SHH = (MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 


smekDY ened 7 REW ORLEANS“ 
DISTINCTLY MODERATE 27.4 8 SCRUPULOUSLY 
INDIVIDUAL FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE anal 







































































































Gummed 
Steel 
Adams Co., 
Aladdin 
Allis-Chalmers 
American 
American 


American 


an 


an 


an 


an 


American 


American 
American 


American 


Post 
Mfg 
Arlington 
Mills, 
Audit Co., 
Atlantic 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp-& Sten- 


Works 


R 


Barber-Colman 
Mfg. 


Barrett Co 


H 


Belmont 
Bird-Wilcox 


Serymser Co 


& 


Ex 
Mfg 


«& 


Brinton Co 
Brown Co., 


Butterworth & Sons Co 


Carpenter & 
Carrier Eng 
Electric 
Carver-Beaver Yarn 
Products Co 
Certain-teed 
Chaffee Co., 
Classified Opportunities 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co..687 
J 
Commercial 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Cortright Metal 
Cowan Truck Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Crompton 
Works 





COTTON 


Products Co.. Ring Traveler Co, 


Davis, Roger W 
Dictaphone Oo. ...-cccccsee 
Crucible Co., 
Dodge Sales & Eng’g. 
Wire & Iron Works..... 
Kron Scale Co.... Draper Corporation 
Laundry Mchry. Co...155 Dufur & Co........----seees 
Machine Co., 


Playground 


Scrubbing Equipment 


Fuse & Mfg. Co..... 


Electro -Bleaching Gas Co.....6 


Steam Conveyor Corp.179 


ee Bei ae ae er ee Fe 
7 Oe ee Oe Elwell-Parker Electric 


Emmons Loom Harness Co 


Perforating Co 


& Sons Co., 


Fletcher Works 


Perforating 


» & Rubber Co... 


Hemingway, 
Hill-Standard Co 


Holyoke Truck Co 


Products Corp.... Hotel Marquette 


Martinique 


Hotel Sinton 


Roofing Co... : 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc..... 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co...... 


International Time Recorder Co.15 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 






Jenkins Bros. ......++++se0 175 
Jordan Mfg. O0. ...cepecsecce 38 
Kali, Mfg. Oe. <0 fi sivsie owes 152 
Kaeotime Oe. sc cs cto cee cresies 172 
Kellogg Co., E. H.......++++- 191 
Kelly Co., Henry C.........-174 
Keever Starch Co. .........- 161 
Keystone Fibre Co,........... 165 
Klipstein & Co., A.......++.. 160 
Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R...... 22 
Lane & Bee, W. Peis ois seeds 163 
Leatheroid Sales Co.......... 168 
Levenstein Co., Inc.........+- 

Lewis, Jéhm D.... 26. ccecccces 684 
Link-Belt Ue, ....cccscsdees 24 
Lombard Iron Works ........ 191 
Lockwood, Greene & Co...... 169 
Lovingood Co., The ......... 197 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 178 
Lupton Sons Co., David...... 31 


Manufacturing Equipment & 


Mae SMG.” <orn-o.arb evi. oa pated 170 
Mepoury Mite. Oe... osccivses 17 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 682 
oo Oe ER eee 193 
Miller’s Indemnity Under 

ee eee a 668 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. ......... 2 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Morehead Mfg. Co........... 178 
ates Ghee. Otic. 550s oe cvegsa 21 
Mossberg Co., Frank......... 165 
Myrtle Mills Co., Inc......... 183 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
OSS Soe oe ee ee 
National Aniline & Chemical 
2 ee eee ee ee 200 
National Bank of Commerce. ..187 
National Marking Machine Co..678 


New Departure Mfg. Co......668 
New York & N. J. Lub, Co....175 
New York Blower Co......... 164 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc..656 
Nye & Tredick Co........... 680 
Page Steel & Wire Co........ 
a Ee ee 164 
Paramount Hosiery Form Dry- 
ne? > aks a d's wR oe ba aloes 680 
Parksdale Mills, Inc.......... 133 
Parks-Cramer Co. ....... 7 
ge ee Pee 26 
ee ES, ee ee 684 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc..... 34 
Pormatit Oe. ws. acess. eer 27 
Phila, Textile Mchry. Co...... 153 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co...... 199 
Phila. Textile School........ 198 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun. 
iw Gee. sh eta wed wick ows 170 
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Maetiatie Ob, “BMGs 5 « 6 o.0.0680%% 28 
Reliance Machine Works..... 680 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
OS ER eee ee ee 656 
Rogers Fibre Co..........++. 168 
Roy & Sons Oo., B. S......... 10 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co....... 170 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......-- . 
Sanitary Engineering Co...... 195 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G....154 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.....18% 


Schaum & Uhlinger.......... 11 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S.....176 
Schofield Co., Wm, .......... 197 
Scott & Williams, Inc........ 671 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. ....180 
EE sina cass Oe cns6 50k 173 
Geydel Mig. CO... .cecescics 189 
Shambow Shuttle Co. ........ 36 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... 

Signode System, Inc. ........ 199 
a A EE Peers 32 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co.....166 
Buew'@ Ga, B: Wis viscecs ec 181 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L......162 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co.....182 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..197 


Southern Novelty Co......... 165 
Standard Scale & Supply Co..167 
Stanley Belting Corp. .......-. 177 
Standard Fibre Co........... 187 
eNO a rare 14 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. .”..... 169 
Sturtevant Co., B, F......... 29 


Swan & Finch Co.. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 0. J....... 153 
Taylor Instrument Co....... 179 
Terrell Machine Co. ........- 666 
Textile Banking Co., Inc.... 184 
ye ee Se ee See ie « 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co.. 199 
Tolhurst Machine Works ....151 


Toomey, Frank, Inc ......... i185 


Transmission Ball Bearing OCo.177 


U. 8S, Ball Bearing Co....... 25 
Veeder Mfg. See oe eX case bes 167 
ea ee 5 ckccclsses 172 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co....171 


po Rr eee 185 
Walsh & Weidner........... 180 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co........ 161 
Pp ge Ee a ee 183 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Die savin. oten mie ses 7 and 181 
Westinghouse Lamp Co....... 
White Company ............ 18 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..163 
Whitin Machine Works....... 16 
Whiten Machine Co., D. E.....176 
Wildman Mfg. Co............ 676 
Willeox &? Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
OS ee Se ee 671 
Williams & Sons, I. B........ 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques......... 191 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co.....184 
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CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
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ARABOL SIZING TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to 
this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, New York City ——= 


Ree. & S Pas. Cre. 














REPAIRED 


Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 
full size and tops made to fit your flyer. 

Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and 
Delivery reasonable. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


: Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 
‘W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. 


‘ ~ <a 
; Manufacturers S ~ 
e 7 . (Cd 


e . 
Square Pointed Spinning Round Pointed 


and Twisting Travelers 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 
John E. Humphries, ‘ : ; Greenville, S. C. 
Charles & Asheley, ¥ ‘ ; . Atlanta, Ga. 


DVERTISING con- 

serves the buyer's time 
by acquainting him with a 
product at his leisure, long 
before the buying need 
arises. 


Opener and Duster. 
Fer opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofteld’’ intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 


Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aling Ties ignode System owan Elevating Trucks 
ox Strapping tencil Machines ement Coated Nails 
aling Presses lasher Tape loth Goods Baling Presses 


THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY 
Factories, Branch Office ‘and Warehouse, ATL ANTA, GA. Direct from Factory to You 


FCONOMY eee ERESSES 


petal LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr (J ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 

















DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


——— 

















A Baker Type for Every Need 


No matter what your handling problems may be, the Baker 
System of Industrial Transportation offers you a partic ular type 
that meets your exact requirements, No need ever to accept any 
type but the right one Our line teehudes: 


Baker Utility Trucks 
Baker Low Platform Trucks 
Baker Elevating Platform Trucks 
Baker Tractors 
Baker Locomotive Tractors 
Baker Crane Trucks 
Baker Dump Body Trucks 


The Baker System includes a service Trained engineers are 
ready to study your ! auling problems and will advise you as to 
what type or types you need Write for full facts NOW 


THE BAKER R & L COMPANY 
Cleveland, Oaio—Originators of 
Borrell emcee a Me sma ae soccer to BAKER SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 



































have been designed to pro- 
duce any pressure required 
in any plenum or exhaust 
system, the disc fan not 
being effective in many 
such installations. 

Duplex Cone Fans are 
preferable to the common- 
ly used centrifugal or en- 
closed blower fans, be- 
cause of the small space 
required, and also the 
small initial and power 
maintenance cost. 


Want Particulars? Ask them of 


HOWARD & MORSE 
New York 





Do you desire your employes to breathe Pure Air? 


DU PLEX 
CONE FANS 


45 Fulten St., 








General Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 
ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
M. R. Miles, Pres’t. D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 
Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 





J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 







Industrial Villages a Specialty 





References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 









103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 








half a m.uute, at reduced 

ra e cost of 1-llc each. Write § vers. 
for catalogue and price 

list. : 


Stencil 
Machine 





The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 





In universal use by 
thousands of man- 
ifacturers and ship* 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. 
35c or $3.50 per doz. 
ot Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Price 
Manufacturers 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, 





NEW YORK 


THIRTY SIXTH SESSION 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


OF 


The Phiiadelphia Museum and Schcol of Industrial Art 


Day School opens September 22, 1919. 
Evening School opens September 29, 1919. 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School. 


The Regular Textile Course—Three Years. 


and Comprehensive. 


Thorough 


The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course—Three 
dealing with all Textile Fibres. 
Applications should be filed at least two weeks prior to 


the opening day. 


Circulars giving details of Day and Evening Schools may 


be had by applying to 


E. E. France, Director, Broad & Pine Sts., 


Phila., Pa. 














‘“‘Load & Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC 


Made in U. S. A. 


SPRINGLESS 


All Metal Construction 


ALL TYPES 


Write for complete 


ANY CAPACITY 


information 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 53rd St., New York 


Branch Office and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back-breaking 
labor, no more damaged wheels or 
gears, when you take them off the 
shaft by means of the 


GREB SUPT as 


GRIF. 





EACH PATE 


which is the best tool made for the 
purpose, and can be used for removing 
wheels, gears, commutators, 
sions, pulleys, etc. 

Strong, simple and trouble-proof. Ad- 
justs itself instantly and locks in any 
position. Capacity 1 to 1877. 

Sent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREB CO., 171 State st., 


transmis- 
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THE NORTHROP LOOM 


TRADE-MARK 


meets the question of labor shortage by calling 
for less weavers in the weave room; 

A Northrop loom weave room needs but 25 to 
50 per cent. as many weavers as with common 
looms; 

It goes far towards replacing the shortage in 
weave room production by its capacity to be 
operated without any weavers at all during 
the noon hour and a corresponding time night 
or, morning; 

It can be opera‘ed by less experienced help 
than the common loom; 

Bear in mind that the added saving in making 
high-priced cloth soon pays the increased cost 


of the looms compared with pre-war prices. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 


188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 


HWIMCAAMA A 





Modern Spinning Mill Equipped with Cramer High Duty 
Humidifiers. 


How to Approach the Generation 
and Distribution of Heat 


Your humidifying—your process piping, your heating— 
yes even your generation of power are all part and par- 
cel of one big problem. 

The problem is one of heat—its generation and distribu- 
tion. 

These several problems—approached and reviewed by 
one concern, specializing in these things makes for an 
ultimate economy that is reflected way back to your coal 
pile—yes to your check book. 

Aside from the advantages you have in being able to 
purchase any of the standard methods of humidifying 
from us, there is another. 

This organization—the only one that we happen to know 
of—can, will and does undertake your whole problem of 
heating, humidifying, process, and power piping. 

You get all the advantages incident to consolidation of 
all problems into one. One set of workmen—one house 
to deal with. Action. Service. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Successor to 
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Modern Weave Shed Equipped with Turbo “Ring 
Construction”’ Humidifiers. 
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Stuart W. Cramer 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Starting Switch for Squirrel Cage Motors 
from one-half to 


1O Horsepower 











= che 


Now that this switch is available at moder- 
ate cost, you will not need to Worry along 


with the drawbacks of the old knife 


switch. 


What Type 815 does— 
—PROTECTS THE MOTOR AGAINST OVERLOADS 
—PROTECTS BOTH MAN AND EQUIPMENT AGAINST 
ACCIDENTAL STARTING OF MOTOR SHOULD 
POWER UNEXPECTEDLY RETURN. 

—LOWERS THE FIRE RISK 

—HELPS TO LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 

Quick Make and Break—When once started in either opening or closing 
direction, action of contacts is automatic and instantaneous, and cannot be 
stopped or retarded. 

Rolling Contacts—Arcing is confined to the tips of contacts. The rolling 
action of contacts prevents roughing or pitting of the contact seats. A strong 
spring holds contacts firmly in closed position. 

Current Carrying Parts Enclosed—This precautionary measure safeguards 
the employee. 

Conduit or Open W iring—Knockout holes at top and back. 

Accidental Starting of Motor Prevented—Hand reset protects workman 
and equipment against accidental starting of the motor. 

Rid of the Oil Nuisance—Switch fitted with asbestos-lined tank and as- 
bestos barriers so that oil need be used only when presence of explosive gases 
make it necessary. 
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Ask for Descriptive Leaflet 1441 A 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What Type of Hanger 







Universal Giant (U. G.) Frame 





J-Type Frame Ball & Socket (B. & S.) Frame 


HYATT BEARINGS 
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Frame Do You Use? 





















Hyatt Roller Bearing Box Hyatt 4 Point Set Screw Frame 


Hyatt Roller Bearing line shaft boxes can be applied to the following types of frames: 
4 Point Set Screw Frame 

Pioneer Steel Frame 

Universal Giant (U. G.) Frame 

sall and Socket (B. & 8.) Frame 

5. J-Type Frame 

No elaborate and expensive change-overs are necessary, therefore, in order to obtain the many advan- 
tages of Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers. 

Any millwright can apply Hyatt Roller Bearing boxes to these types of frames. He simply takes out 
the old babbitted bearings and puts in the Hyatt Roller Bearing box which is split in two sections through- 
out—the pulleys, collars and couplings on the shaft do not have to be disturbed. 

This points to a simple and inexpensive way of obtaining Standardized Transmission Equipment. Stand- 
ardization gives maximum production at minimum ¢ ost. 

Our transmission data will be of value and interest to you. Send for it today. 


JY he CO ND ee 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY oe 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery. Conveyors, Lift Tracks, Industrial Trucks, 
Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


FOR LINE SHAFTS 
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SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 
DUSTLESS AND z LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN 
AUTOMATIC ! EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Ecomomical to Low Cost of 
Operate Maintenance 
Saves Time and Simple, Durable 
Labor Practical 
f 
Strips Card Control Always 
Clean Absolute 


Full Information 
Furnished 


Sanitary and 
Efficient 


Rovere MARtotie wc" Saco-Lowell Shops,Newton Upper Falls, Mass. “Gattuuur sc 
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Roy-Hardy Screw Traverse 
Cotton Card Grinder 


Cn aa 
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HE endorsement of mills which stand at the head of the Textile Industry 
is stronger argument than anything we can say about our grinders. 





B. S. ROY & SON CO. (gm; Established 1868 


a 5 WORCESTER, MASS. 





SOUTHERN BRANCH: E. M. Terryberry, Agt., Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Formerly 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
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HE Massive Construction of this loom 


gives assurance that in every operation it 











possesses the ruggedness necessary to weave 
belting and heavy webbing in 2, 3 and 4 ply 







COTTON 
BELTING 
_ LOOM 






weaves. 
Arranged for either belt or motor drive. 










This loom will make: 
4 pieces of 8 in. web. 






6 pieces of 434 in. web. 





8 pieces of 3 in. web. 






10 pieces of 214 in. web. 





12 pieces of 1!4 in. web. 







If you will send samples of belt you desire to make 






oug% engineering department will be pleased to advise 






you about the right loom to use. 







Write for catalog or other information about 


Fletcher Works looms. 
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Gleawood Ave. & 2nd Street 


FrercnerR WorKS ~~’ Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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CUMMINS’ NEW PATENT HORIZONTAL 


CoTTON BALING PRESSES 


FOR HIGH DENSITY "END-PRESSED BALES 
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O transport the enormous cotton crop of the South at the 
least expense, and to place it at its destination in the best 
condition, resolves itself into a question of proper baling. 


Whether the destination is to points tries with American bales. In Egypt 
in this country or in foreign countries and in India one can often see many 


the essential features of proper baling 
consists of density and uniformity. 
These features are absolutely necessary 
especially during these times of freight 
congestion—absolutely essential to the 
rapid and economical transportation of 
cotton. 

Compare the bales from other coun- 


thousand bales which are so even and 
compact as they lay in tiers that they 
appear as building blocks. 

It is that density of balage—that uni- 
form size—that compact and neatly 
tied bale that pays—in dollars and 
cents—and such bales are compressed 
in the 


Cummins’ New Patent Horizontal High Density 
“END-PRESSED”’ BALING PRESS 
Capable of Compressing 56 lbs. to the cu. ft. 


This baling press will solve the great- 
est problem confronting the South to- 
day; that of placing her cotton in near 
and far away ports in the best condi- 
tion and at the lowest possible cost. 

Much valuable information is em- 


braced in a booklet which we will be 
glad to send those who indicate in- 
terest in a question of such importance 
to the South and to the Nation as the 
proper baling and economical trans- 
portation of cotton. Write for it. 


W. D. Crumpton, 29 Broadway, N. Y., American Representative 


DAVID BRIDGE 
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Phone or write for 
15-minute demon- 
stration in Your 
office, on your work. 





Atlanta 
Columbus 
Brunswick 


“Give The Dictaphone a Good Trial,”’ 


COTTON 


Says Worsted Dress Gocds Maker 
D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, write: 


‘In reply to your inquiry as to how we like 
the four dictating machines and _ transcribing 
machine, beg to advise that we are well satis- 
fied with The Dictaphone. We find that it 
saves time for our executives, who are frequent- 
ly interrupted by the telephone while dictating, 
and that it is always on the job, and letters can 
be dictated as soon as the information can be 
obtained. 


‘“We would not hesitate to advise anyone to 
give this machine a good trial.” 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


_ TRE DIC TAPAVNE 


Dept. 137-H, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Jacksonville Montgomery Clarksdale Savannah 

Charleston Charlotte Wilmington Knoxville 

Birmingham Burlington Nashville Memphis 
Chattanooga Valdosta 


i Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 











‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 


closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


7 Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


HE STAFFORD Automatic 
Loom stands for low operating 


cost and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any auto- 
matic loom and can be easily 
changed over from one fabric to an- 


other. 


And remember that while saving 
50% to 60% in weaving costs for 
you the weavers can earn from 40% 


to 50% more wages. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


__,The Stafford Company ST 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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There was a Profit Leak 


INTERNATIONAL 


COTTON 


\ 7 
So they called in the Plant Manager. 
He surprised them by saying unhesitatingly, “If there’s a leak. 


it’s in our timekeeping system.” 


“Our checking methods are reliable for all other matters,”’ 


he 


continued, “‘but with the old-fashioned, manually-controlled time- 
keeping which we inherited from the previous management I can 
never be sure on any payroll that we are not losing money which 


should go into profits.”’ 


Summing up, he said, ‘‘ The only safe solution of modern time- 
keeping problems lies in a guaranteed mechanical system. We 
humans err and forget—a perfected mechanism can’t.” 


INTERNATIONAL [ime RECORDERS 


meet all requirements of just such 
situations as this. They are automatic. 
They take the uncertainty out of time- 
keeping and insure that each payroll 
will be RIGHT TO THE CENT for 
services received. 

Internationals clearly print each 


You ought to investigate Internationals at once. 
International models either electrically-operated 
driven, there is atype precisely suited to your needs. 


worker’s time record—to the minute. 
They cut clerical work and expense 
to the minimum, promote punctuality, 
increase output, do away with dis- 
putes and at all times give the abso- 
lute accuracy needed to protect you 
against profit-wasting time leaks. 
Among the 260 
er spring- 

Write us. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Works { Endicett, N. Y. 


Gene ices: St. rk Cit 
ral Offices: 50 Broad St., New York City Wat) Ccentn, Can: 
Canadian Offices: International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 300 Campbell Avenue. Toronto 


London Office: 
57 City Road, Finsbury, London, E. C., England 


Paris Office: 
75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France 


Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities of the world 





International 


Card Recorder 



































Card- 
Feed. 
















WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Automatic 


"THE question of efficient labor is of vital importance 
to every textile mill man labor. 


The laboring man of the future is going to be in 
fluenced by the advantages offered him and his family 
by the mill—advantages that attract him and bind him 
to the job 


It required no stretch of imagination to picture the 
contentment and loyal feeling of employees that are finding 
provided with outdoor gymnasia and athletic goods, and FUN-FUL 


a ABSLIS HED 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Machines for 
Opening, Carding an| 
Spinning on the Coiler or 
Condenser 


Wool, 


MATIN OF FICE AND WOR KS 


Systems, 
Cotton, 
Waste, Asbestos, etc. 


Write for Particulars 
Stating Your Requirements 


Manufacturers of 


SOUTHEPN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
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In short, 


that will prove a paying investment. 


FUN-FUL Playground 


Athletic Recreation—Today’s Essential 
For Labor Contentment and Efficiency 





to look forward to at the end of their day’s arduous 
Playgrounds for the children uplifts the stand- 
ard of health throughout the entire village, increasing 
ability of the larger operatives 
ficiently and contentedly. 


there is a reaction throughout your entire 


Such advantages are no longer considered or classified family of operatives—a reaction mentally, morally and 1] 
within the narrow limits of ‘‘Welfare Work’’ but are physically that cannot help but be profitable in dollars | 
considered by the far-sighted executive as an absolute and cents to the mill. 


nurseries and playg rrounds for their families. The abuse of the roughest operatives. 
workers are healthier in mind and body through the Swings, Slides, See-Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, 
use of such apparatus and they always have something Outdoor Gymnasia, 


Ask today for complete catalog. 


Apparatus is already installed 
in hundreds of the largest mills in the country who are 
that it’s a paying investment—finding that 
Apparatus is made to stand the use and 


Athletic Goods of all kinds, etc. HI 


to work more ef- 


The line includes i| 











Anderson, Ind., 


Hill- Standard Co., ‘Senora ales ad Bulg Chien 


Edward Ferger, Southern Representative, 276 Lucile Ave., Chicago 
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Your time, like most textile executives, 
is doubtless pretty well taken up, but we 
believe you will find the time profitably 







spent by reading this interesting book— 






for from its pages you may secure sugges- 






tions which will mean dollars and cents 

























to your mill. 
It explains systems that have solved the haulage and trucking problems of other manufac- 
turers—how they are moving more material more quickly and with fewer men and enable 
you to put these men to more productive work, relieve congested aisles filled with truckers,— 


in short 


“THE TRACKLESS TRAIN” 


is a story of lowered costs—of increased mill efficiency. Every mill of from 10,000 to 
150,000 spindles will find “The Trackless Train’ system the only true economical way to 
handle the moving material in and about the mill—a completely charted transportation system 


adapted to the peculiar requirements of each m'll. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON DAI ————=—> 


Just tear out this page and hand it to your stenographer 
—the book will be sent to you immediately without cost or 


obligation. 

4120 South Halsted St., Chics go, Ill., U. S. A. 
Southern Office: Sam C. Moyers, P. O. Box 1176, Savannah, Ga. 
New York Albany Savannah 
Philadelphia Richmond Los Angeles 
Cleveland Columbus Detroit 

Boston Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Milwaukee Buffalo Omaha 
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Statements of Importance 
to Truck Buyers 


FJXHE following group of statements made by The White Company in recent 
advertising summarizes the achievements of the White Product—the White 
fleet growth, mileage records, honors won in commerce and war; reviews the factors 
of strength and permanence back of every owner’s investment in White Trucks. 
All bear on one simple fact: the real value of a motor truck; its ability to do the 
most work for the least money under all conditions. 


“Year after year this list grows. It is Roll ( ‘all 


something more than a list of well-known 
: ORNS ig: er of White Truck eats In Actual Service r 





concerns owning ten or more White Trucks. 
It represents a@ yearly progress in added 
trucks per owner—the most extensive 
growth of individual fleets ever published 
by a truck maker, 

“There are now 2774 White Fleets in 
actual service, totaling 33,139 trucks, exclu- 
sive of all single truck installations.” 


Orne “7 wen of IOOO0CO 200000 300000 miles 
Made by WHITE TRUCKS 


“The ultimate mileage of White Trucks OR a image MS a 
° e . rm aded out ) miles. Many have - 
is still unmeasured. Some have rounded 
out 300,000 miles. Many have run 200,000 
miles. Hundreds, probably thousands, have 
passed the 100,000 mark—a very common 
White performance.” 


“The purchaser of a White Truck backs 
his investment in it with the strength of 


o a ad A gy - | WILL YOUR MOTOR TRUCK 
> ( any, with its years ~ 

Phe White ompany, with its years of BE AN ORPTAN 9 

successful experience, with its thousands of RTA 

trained employees, with its tens of thou- 

sands of trucks in active service, with its 


millions of capital and a service organiza- ter te ; 
: 2 te CROIX de GUERRE 





tion, nation-wide, which has no parallel in 
the industry.”’ 


The complete statements, in pamphlet form, 


wii ve sent upon request 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Some Textile Industries 
Among the Big List of 


Finnell System Users 


River Spinning Co., Pawtucket, 
BR. I. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Wanskuk Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Wiscassett Mills, Albermarle, N.C. 

New Market Mfg. Co., New Mar- 
ket, N. H. 

Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. 

Leaksville Cotton Mills, Leaksville, 
N. C. 

Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C. 

Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Spartan Mills, The, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

The Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

American Thread Co. 

Carolina Cotton Mills, Spray, N.C. 


Do You Prefer Oiled Floors? 


Read How One Mill Manager Gets Better Results 
At a Saving of Time and Oil 


to oil the floors once a month. Between oilings, the same machine 
to oil the fioors once a month. Between oilings, the same machine 





COTTON 


is used for dry scrubbing. 


But let the Mill Manager tell you. 
can easily oil 20 to 
10 hours’ time and the beauty ¢ 
uniform distribution of oil and use 
used in putting it down with a 


‘‘We 


we get a 
the amount that we 


hand oiler. Our floors are 


beautiful polish—prior to putting 
scrub women regularly 
tinued, 
in finding men temporarily 
them out for an hour or so at ¢ 
our floors in good shape without 
(Name of this concern furnished on request.) 

This mill is making a saving of $680.00 a year through use of 
Other mills are making similar savings in 


Whether it is your custom to oil your floor or scrub 


the Finnell System. 
proportion. 
your floors you can profit by the Finnell System. 
pleased to estimate the possible results and possible savings in your 
mills—and to demonstrate the system on your floors. Inquiry 
will bring further information without the slightest obligation. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Boston 

¢ Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City 


Vouscseneta fr 
; Saaeeies 


25 thousand square 


it lies in the 


formerly 


employed. 


He writes: 

feet of floor in 
fact that 
less than half 


g on a uniform color 
i 2 machine we kept two 
These have been 
Our overseers and second hands seem to take pride 
their work 
In this way 
any extra labor cost.’’ 


Formerly the Finola Mfg. Co. 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
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COUNTERSHAFT DRIVE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO 


Dia.drive pulley Pie) 
Dia.driven pulley 36 
Belt speed SOOFPM 
Center to center. 22°10 


Specified GOODYEAR 6'5 ply 
BLUE STREAK Construction 
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Saving $444.38 on a Countershaft Drive—and the G. T. M. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company cf St. 
Clair, Mich., had been having a lot of trouble 

-and paying many high belting bills—because 
of a motor drive to a countershaft operating five 
elevators.. The expensive standardized belt they 
had been using cost in 1917, $1.60 a foot—$84.80 
for the 53 feet required. It generally lasted about 
three months, and required many take-upsat that. 


One day a G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—called and explained the Goodyear Plan 
of selling belts to meet conditions instead of asa 
hardware man sells nails. The Purchasing Agent, 
Mr. Engelgau, was interested, told him about the 
countershaft drive that cost $28.26 a month, and 
asked him to look it over. 


The G. T. M.—our Mr. J. G. Taylor — studied 
that drive, studied all the conditions carefully 
and in detail. After making his measurements 
he told the P. A. he recommended for that drive 
a certain type of Goodyear Belt costing then 68c 
per foot—$36.04 for the belt. The P. A. thought 
he couldn't lose anything at that price—even if 
the belt ran only five weeks—and told him to 
send it along. 

On December 1, 1917, that belt was installed. 


At the time this advertisement goes to press 
the belt is still running and in good condition. It 


BELTING - PACKING 


has already given 17 months’ service for the 
$36.04 spent for it. That seventeen months’ 
service for the standardized $1.60 belt would 
have cost at the prices of the time at least 
$480.42. The G. T. M.’s service in specifying the 
right belt for the service represents a saving of 


$480.42 minus $36.04, or $444.38. 


The belt has also reduced slippage and take-ups 


to a minimum never before attained on that 
countershaft drive. Not only does it save money, 
but it saves trouble and prevents interruptions 
formerly customary. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is eating 


too many dollars, ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll 
do it without charge when next he is in your 
vicinity. There are many of them—all trained 
in the Goodyear Technical School—all with ex- 
perience in plants similar to yours—all selling 
belts to meet conditions and not as a grocer sells 
sugar. The G. T. M.'s services are free simply 
because the savings they effect for purchasers are 
so considerable that a gratifying volume of busi- 
ness from the plants served is certain to come to 
us within a few years. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


HOSE-:-VALVES 
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The Sign or 
Efficiency 


MORS 


Positive as 
Gears 


The Sign or 
Darability 


DRI 


Flexible as 
a Belt 





Longer Life 





a 





Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. J. E. Sirrine, Mill Engineer and Architect 


Morse Silent Chains drive the knitters, loopers, ribbers, elevators, sewing 


machines, dye house and presses in the above mill. 


* % % © “*\W/e have found that there is great advantage in main- 
taining a uniform rate of speed, which not only produces a 


higher percentage of production, but better quality of 
cloth.” * * * * 


* * * © “T found that the best form of drive for spinning frames 
and other machines in a cotton mill, was the direct silent chain 
drive. The present system of belt drive which is used in 


most of the old mills is very inefficient.” * * * * 
—Daily News Record, July 7. 


From Address, Joseph E. Sirrine, July 5th, 1919 
Cotton Manufacturers of North Carolina 


Power for your machines—Durability in your transmission—Effciency 
in your production—Confidence in your cost—Reach their highest 
effectiveness when “MORSE” Silent Chain Drives transmit the power. 
There is only one steel belt that, since the beginning of its use, has 
made good—and held itself supreme, thru years of textile service— 


and that one is ““MORSE.” 





Typical 7 H. P. Spinning Frame Drive. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, sitttsine in the Wold ITHACA, N. Y. 





MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office. ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
NR (RS, ee at es etal g ee ee 141 Milk Street San Francisco, Cal. .......... ..eeeees++Monadnock Bidg. 
OND: “TE 2 tsieesesc ..Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. ......Earl F. Scott, M. E., 702 Candler Bldg 
EE DT Ferre Engineers Bldg. EEE SES Jones & Glassco, Reg’d. 
Detroit, Mich. .........cccccccceces22.1008 Woodward Ave. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton 
es a” Gh wh cdlebitee ae secncdbhen 805 Ashboro Street Kansas City, Mo. .....Morse Engineering Co., Finance Bldg. 

New York City......,50 Church St., Hudson Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn...Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St., S 
PE, | I acc hwbswbes ed conden a0ede Westinghouse Bidg. a ee Ser Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bidg 











‘*‘MORSE’’ is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Products and Results. 
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LEATHER 
BELTING 


The earnings on your investment in good leather 
belting come to you in increased power trans- 
mitted, in increased output due to freedom 
from interrupted service, and in lower repair 
and replacement costs. 


The better the belt, the larger its earnings and 
the more quickly is the purchase price re- 
turned and profits paid. 


The aggregate earnings paid by a good leather 


belt during its useful life, make its first cost 
of no moment except as indicative of its 
prospective earning power. 


There is no better leather belt made than 
‘Turtle,’ the Original Waterproof Leather 
Belt with a service record of 59 years. 


Eow.R. 1) A DD EW Ca. Inc. 


GLEN COVE,NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Since 1835 
Branches and Distribators in All Principal 


Cities of the World carry complete stocks, 
Look in your 'Phone Book for Local Address. | 
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How Much Do You Lose Each Year 
By Slipping Belts? 


Many factories and mills are losing hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars a year through power losses and coal 
waste in the operation of their pulleys. This waste is due 
to belt slip and air fanning, which exists to an extent little 
recognized by the management. 

AMERICAN STEEL SPLIT pulleys solve the prob- 
lem of belt slip. They are guaranteed to reduce it to a 
minimum. They lengthen the life of the belt. 

The face of the “American” Pulley has a high co-efficient 
of friction and grips the belt. The sharp edges of the 
arms ate constructed to cut the air and reduce air fanning to 
the lowest possible degree. The air groove in the face o 
the Pulley helps to minimize belt slip. 


American Steel Split Pulleys are manufactured to give 
maximum strength with minimum weight, checks transmission 
losses and transmit power with great efficiency. They are 
guaranteed for double belt service and recommended for nm 
speeds up to 6,000 feet per minute. 


National Distribution through supply 
houses frem Parent Stocks in the larger 
cities. 

Our book, “Getting Maximum 
Pulley Efficiency,” will tell you how 


to effect transmission savings. Sent 
free on request. 





THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







MERICA 
‘PULLEYS 
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2 H. P. Link-Belt Si- 
lent Chain Drive driv- 
ing 16 Loopers from 
G. E. Induction Motor. 
F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


5 H. P. Link-Belt Si 
lent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Spinning 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1200 feet per 
minute, 


74 H. P. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Twisting 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1360 feet per 


Smooth-Running Drives Produce | : = era 
Uniformly-Perfect Products fi 5 ae 


[N the textile industry, a smooth, steady appli- 

cation of power is highly essential. A jerky 
intermittent drive, such as is generally experi- 
enced with slipping belts and worn gears, will 
not permit the production of a perfect product 
to say nothing of the reduced efficiency of the 


driven machine and loss of power. 


That’s why Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are being 
adopted as the universal drive for textile machinery. 


They deliver a steady, uniform, These drives have repeatedly 
smooth “flow” of power from motor been proven 98.2% efficient under 
tomachine. They never slip—can’t. actual tests. They are “flexible as 
Permit short center drives and great a belt, positive as a gear, more eff- 
speed reductions where desired—as cient than either”. 
high as 20 to 1 if necessary. We will gladly have one of our 

Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are engineers call and give you details 
flexible. They cushion the load and prices on the use of Link-Belt 
and protect the driven machine as Silent Chain Drives in your mill. 
well as driving medium against un- Write us. Ask for our Textile 
due shock. Drive Book No. 258. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

New Vert . - . 299 Broadway rh - “ 29 Rockefeller Bide. San Francisco - 582 Market St. 
Bosto - - - r . cs - Bidg. Los Angeles 63 N.Los Angeles St. 
Pittsburgh - - 1501 P. Minneapolis - - 418 8S. i . , Can. c canadian X’. Link ae Company, Ltd. 
St. Louis - , " . dg. Kansas City, Mo. y * Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Bosto n Bidg. 
Buffalo - 7 L. ott § Seattle - d First s. isville, ° Predee tWeble? 
Wilkes-Barre - - Portiand, Ore. - First and — Sts. New Orleans Cc. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bic ig. 

Charlotte, N.C., J. S. Cothran, Com’i Bank Bidg 
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i TILITY. Wherever a shaft 
turns Strom Bearings are 
considered standard e juipment. 





oe ee 


Their utility for every bearing 
. use has been proved by the high 
H character of their performance . 
: in machine shops, grain mills, 


motor trucks, tractors, airplanes, 
and in fact, wherever the demand 
has been for dependable bearing 
service. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co, 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


ha MO a ela 






Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


eminent ig te Le ee 





Li inna lacuna ict 
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2 H. P. Link-Belt Si- 
lent Chain Drive driv- 
ing 16 Loopers from 
G. E. Induction Motor. 
F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


5 H. P. Link-Belt Si 
lent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Spinning 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1200 feet per 
minute, 


74 H. P. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Twisting 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1360 feet per 


Smooth-Running Drives Produce —- eran 
Uniformly-Perfect Products ae ae 


[N the textile industry, a smooth, steady applli- 

cation of power is highly essential. A jerky 
intermittent drive, such as is generally experi- 
enced with slipping belts and worn gears, will 
not permit the production of a perfect product 
to say nothing of the reduced efficiency of the 


driven machine and loss of power. 


That’s why Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are being 
adopted as the universal drive for textile machinery. 


They deliver a steady, uniform, These drives have repeatedly 
smooth “flow” of power from motor been proven 98.2% efficient under 
tomachine. They never slip—can’t. actual tests. They are “flexible as 
Permit short center drives and great a belt, positive as a gear, more effi- 
speed reductions where desired—as cient than either”. 
high as 20 to 1 if necessary. We will gladly have one of our 

Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are engineers call and give you details 
flexible. They cushion the load and prices on the use of Link-Belt 
and protect the driven machine as Silent Chain Drives in your mill. 
well as driving medium against un- Write us. Ask for our Textile 
due shock. Drive Book No. 258. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
682 Market St. 


New Vert - - - ry Broadway Cleveland - 429 Rockefeller Bids: San Francisco : - 
- - - » Fodere) St. Detroit - 932 —_ k B > 2 163 N.Los Angeles St. 
Pittebureh - : 1501 perk © Bae Minneapolis - - 8S. Third St. . Ci Canadian Link- poe Company, Ltd. 
t. Loui Nat’! Ba pomeee City, Mo. 306 Pimburet Bidg. Denve ” Lindrooth, Shubart & € + Bos ton Bide. 
Bu 1falo : 647 Bilicer ott & “square Seattle - J . S. Louleville, Ky. Frederick Wehle, 
Wilkes-Barre - - 2d Nat’! Bk Portiand, Ore. 7 § Sts New Orleans Cc. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bic i. 
Charlotte, N.C., J. 8. Cothran, Com’! ‘Hank Bidg 
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TILITY. Wherever a shaft 
| turns Strom Bearings are 
considered standard ejuipment. 

Their utility for every bearing 
i use has been proved by the high 
4 character of their performance | 
in machine shops, grain mills, 
motor trucks, tractors, airplanes, 
and in fact,wherever the demand 
has been for dependable bearing 
service. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co, 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 





Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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N every line there is some one product 

of proved excellence to which all sim- 
ilar articles are compared—and by that 
comparison judged and valued. 

We have compared and judged near- 
ly every line of Small Tools and certain 
special machines on the market, and 
have sifted them all down until we have 
a stock of small tools and special ma- 
chines that is unexcelled—the best at 
the best prices that are being quoted. 

We now have what is unquestionably 
the most complete small tool stock in 
the South. 

Specializing in small tools, we are 
able to give you a wide selection from 
the very best lines on the market, as 
quick service as can be given and the 
best prices that are being quoted. 

And our prompt servce—when you want 
tools you want them quickly and there's 
where we can serve you with speed. Your 
order, no matter how small or large, will be 
shipped the same day received. 

‘If it’s a tool we've got it.’’ That’s our 
claim; and if you look through our 500 page 
illustrated catalog, which is yours for the 


asking, you will be convinced that this claim 
is a very conservative one. 


May We Serve You? 


ASCO yo fj 


10 N. Broad St, ATLANTA 
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i top a Serious Leak 
in Mill Profits. 


You'd stop leaks in a steam pipe, or a water pipe, mighty quick. But how about the 
leaks in your mill profits that hard water is causing—losses due to excessive soap and dye 
consumption, poor colors, spoiled goods, redyeing, high fuel costs. Profits are leaking 
away there—though they may not show. Stop this leak—by standardizing your plant on 
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soft water. 

“‘PERMUTIT’’ will stop that leak—the water softener that will take away all the quality- 
reducing, cost-increasing hard water troubles. And don’t take our word for it. sachadiaes 
Ask managers of ‘‘PERMUTIT’’-equipped mills—THEY KNOW. If you don’t know whee 
they are ask us. They’re among the leaders in the industry—known for the quality of 
They’ve proved that PERMUTIT”’ pays. You'll find that true, too. 









their goods. 


The Permutit Company 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 
Water Softners Iron Removal Apparatus 


Filters and Filtration Equipment. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa., 311 Widener Building; Buffalo, N. Y., 304 Brisbane 
Building; Syracuse, N, Y., 1433 East Genesee Street; Pittsburgh, Pa 
921 Union Arcade Building; Chicago, Ill., 208 South La Salle Street; 


Kansas City, Mo., 401 Lathrop Building; Minneapolis, Minn., 1046 
, P. O. Box 604; Los Angeles, 













Q McKnight Building; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Cal., 1141 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
AGENTS ; 


Boston, Mass., Starkweather and Broadhurst, 53 State Street; 
Louis, Mo., Reeves & Skinner Machy. Co., 
2211 Olive Street; Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 


ada, W. J. Westaway 5 Sun Life Bldg. 
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RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 
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Perfect Soft Water 


Takes the Gloom Out of the Loom 


Said the Superintendent of a leading textile mill: 
“We found that practically every stop to repair a break in yarn—and there were a lot of them—--was 


a good reason for Refinite. 
“With Refinite soft water there is no gummy soap curd to mat the skeins; no fibre-weakening caustics 
are needed. The yarn is so much stronger and so much more elastic and pliable that we not only have 
much less breakage but considerably increased yardage. 


“Best of all, our dyeing formulas act with regularity—giving even penetration, without streaks or spots. 
Almost no redyeing. Matching colors is now easy, and, needless to add, our products have a decidedly 


improved feel 


se a! : 


’° 


ILTER CRAVEL 


Nature’s Water Softener 


Nature herself gives to Refinite mineral its wonderful water softening 
properties. Nature makes no mistakes. Refinite’s action is dependable 
and uniform, delivering water of no hardness all the time. 


A Refinite Softener will help you eliminate production losses. There’s 
a size to suit your needs. It will occupy little space, expert supervision 
will not be necessary, the price will be very reasonable, and the cost of 
operation will be lowest for the volume of Perfect Soft Water delivered. 


Let us give you full particulars. Write, wire 
or telephone our nearest office. No obligation. 


THE REFINITE CO., Refinite Bldg, OMAHA, NEB. 


{NEW YORK, 9 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg 
f TORONTO, 23 Scott St. MINNEAPOLIS. 703 Plymouth Bldg. 
DISTRICT PATLANTA. 320 Hurt Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
OFFICES ) CINCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg. PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 
( SPOKANE, 1015 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. BUFFALO, 424 White Bldg. 
SALT LAKE COITY, 524 Newhouse Bldg. 
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DOES VENTILATION PAY? 


That depends upon the system of ventilating you select, its initial 
cost, the up-keep cost, how you figure the ultimate costs, and 
the percentage of efficiency. 


I. The system should be designed fo: your needs by trained Engineers, specializing 
in ventilation. 


I. Its initial cost is determined by te particular problem you have. Any system 
which does not fit your requirements is dear at any price. It should be designed to 
handle your problem with the least possible outlay of capital. To be sure of that, you 
gamble needlessly unless you take advantage of our Sixty years of experience, and of 
the services of our trained Engineering Staff. 


III. To figure ultimate costs is difficult. See how the Hamilton Watch Co., of Lan- 
caster, Pa. figure it; Here is their plant: 


GENTLEMEN: We sent you an order f 


-—- es adams — = another 20-inch Ventilator today: this makes 
twenty-eight Auto-force Ventilating pumps 
which we have purchased from you, twenty 
seven of which are doing such splendid work 
and we feel sure the other w do the same 
It might be o f interest to you to know that 
we installed this system at a total 
approximately $2800.0 ibout $1 
machine, and if the cost were $28,0 00 we 


would not be without it 


W regard it a i \ 
our ines w! ! V 

Ways; the health of I I I 
£ 5 very m im Vv 

vear ind th Relief \ i 
» assessment ae d 

benefits pay l d 

much ru 

I offer you this for the good of both your 

selves and any other factor who desires to 


equip themselves with this real 
appliance to their busines 


Wishing you every possible success, we 
remain, etc. 


IV. Starfevant AUTOFORCE VENTILATORS use Nature as the source 


of energy, so you have no operating cost. We guarantee their efficiency which is 100% 
to 200% in excess of any other type of natural ventilator. 


Our Engineering Staff will analyze you: conditions and recommend a solution, all 


without obligation to you. 
drop us a line. 


Would this not be valuable information to have? Just 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Thousands of dollars saved annually by Cyclone 
Fence, gives extra cash for use in your business. 


An automobile manufacturer Cyclone Fence works like a 
reduced his watchmen from paid-up insurance policy; dol- 
twenty to one after erecting lar-saving protection is per- 
Cyclone Fence, saving approxi- manent. Reduces insurance 
mately twenty-thousand dol- rates on industrial risks. With- 
lars a year besides getting nine- out Cyclone Fence, you are pay- 
teen more factory workers. ing its cost and more, in leaks 
Name furnished on request. and losses you can’t trace. 
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In the Textile Industry, Cyclone Fence is the standard system 
of Property Protection. Around your plant it saves its cost 
quickly and continues to sve dollars every year. Practical for 
any property protection need. 

Our engineers will solve your fencing problems. 

Illustrated catalog gladly mailed. 

Phone, wire or write main offices at Waukegan, 

Illinois, or branch offices nearest you 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia 
New York City, Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore., San Francisce 


OTHER CYCLONE PRODUCTS ARE: 
‘hain Link Fabrics Interior Partition Work 
m~eyor Wire Belting Window & Skyl'ght Guards 
Irnamental Lawn Fence Flexible Steel Matting 
Ornamental & Farm Gates Industrial Housing Fence 
Flower Guard & Trellis Wire Work of All Kinds 
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Now made in 


STOCK and STANDARD Sizes 


Immediate delivery on Stock sizes. Early delivery on Standard sizes. 


Owing to the economies of quantity manufacture, we can quote very attractive prices on these classes of sash. 
Improved appearance, with Lupton quality, fully maintained, mark the new details. 


Send for Catalogue 10-LSS just issued, and note important changes in dimensions. 


Stock Sash are carried fully assembled, in 


our Philadelphia, 


wa rehouses. 


Cleveland and Detroit in the form of cut bars; ready for assembl- 
ing. . 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY oe tot 
Amber St. and Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Pond Continuous Sash 


es Sd 


Makers of Modern equipment for daylight and natural ventilation. 
Canadian Maufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co , Ltd., Toronto. 


Standard Sash are stocked at the factory 



















and side walls 
{Pond Operating Device 
for long lines of sash 


Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight 

“INVESTMENT 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 





COTTON 


Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 
car. Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 


leaving our mill. 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. Every 
sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, 


bered and ready to nail in place, 


SERVICE PLUS 


piece of material, joists, studs, rafters, 


is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 poula- 
tion. Experienced town planners, landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 
spent months of study and work in their production. This service becomes a part 
of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 


All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, 
flooring, interior finish, plaster, hardware, 
paints, nails, are carried constantly in stock, 
ready for instant shipment. 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


As many as five hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion. 








A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
price _on a a_single b house or complete cities of 300, 
500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 ‘population. 
These cities are now listed in our book on In- 
dustrial Houses. Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools mumcipal buildings, water 
distributing systems, electric light plants and 
distribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 

‘‘Book of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in- 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin Book “‘Industrial Housing’ 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 





The Aladdin Co. 


(621 SOVEREIGN AVE., 


HOME BUILDERS TO THt NATION 
TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION 

































HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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OU want greater efficiency—better working conditions for your 
employees—greater production—you wanta mill white that does not turn yellow and that 
lasts for years—in short, you want Pee Gee Factrilite. 

This “100 Point Mill White” helps to utilize every ray of light that enters your mill, thereby 
increasing the working hours by daylight and decreasing the use of artificial light. 
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LIQUID DAYLIGHT —— 


For Interior Walls and Ceilings of Mills 


hr 


Pee Gee Factrilite is made by our own perfected  |j It is an economical paint because it is Washable, 
process of especially prepared white pigments Durable, Germ and Moisture Proof. Saves the 
and long oil, therefore it will not turn yellow expense of frequent repainting, does not peel o1 
like ordinary paints which contain lead and crack and withstands the vibration of heavy ma- 


varnish. chinery. 


Pee Gee Factrilite spreads freely and is easily applied on wood, plaster, stone brick or 
metal surfaces, having a covering capacity of 450 to 550 square feet per gallon. It is 


made in gloss enamel or eggshell finish. 


We Supervise the Job at our expense. Write for Sample: Board 


Other Pee Gee Industrial Paints 


Pee Gee UTILITY RED OXIDE Pee Gee MILL VILLAGE PAINT 


For Warehouses and Outbuildings For Exteriors and Interiors 


Pee Gee PORTLANITE Pee Gee DREADNAUGHT BLACK 
For Cement, Concrete and Brick For Metal Surfaces 


Pee Gee CREO-STAIN Pee Gee FIROFEND 
For Shingle Roofs and Rough Buildings Fire Retardant Paint 


Write today for booklet on ‘‘Pee Gee Industrial Paints’’ 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Inc. 


Paint Grinders— Varnish Makers Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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7\¥;.Acres of Looms Driven by G-E Motors, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Electric Power from G-E Motors 
Has Splendid Service Record 


Increased production of higher quality eoo0ds at least power cost 
is obtained throughout mills equipped with G-E motor drive. 

In the weave room these advantages are singularly evident. 
Thousands of G-E motors have been used for several vears at 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass., and only a 
trouble was experienced with one motor. 

With G-E motor drive one story ean be saved in loom shed and 
great flexibility in arrangement of machinery and building obtained. 
There is freedom from fly and dust, and it is easy to quickly measure 
the power consumption of any machine to detect and stop waste 

The lessened liability of serious shutdowns and reduced mainten 
ance expense of transmission equipment and looms, as 
well as the better natural lighting possible, and greater 
safety to employees obtained with this drive, are ftea- 
tures which appeal to users. . 

Our specialists will be pleased to shou 
you many other reasons why a G-B 
motor pays large dividends to the user. 


General Office: Schenectady. N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept.: Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Order just 
“Fuses”—SPECIFY 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


There are two mighty good reasons for 


this— 


Firs-—You want the utmost in elec- 
trical protection. 


Second—You want it at the least pos- 


sible cost. 


And that’s just what you get in the 
Economy Fuse. 


Years of performance prove that you can 
safely depend onit for accuracy of rating and 
all-around efficiency of operation. 


A1 inexpensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its original 
eficiency. As compared with the use of 
one-time fuses, Economy Fuses and “Drop- 
Out” Renewal Links cut annual fuse main- 
tenance costs 80% 


Sold by all electrical dealers and jobbers. 


Write for Catatog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Sole Manufacturers of *‘ARKLESS’'—the Non-Renewable 


Fuses with the 100 per cent. Guaranteed Indicator. 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA 
17 MONTREAL 
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DOGWOOD =| 


(AND PERSIMMON) 


SHUTTLES 


For All Kinds of 


AUTOMATIC 
LOOMS 


Send Seis for 


Counter Sample 


Shambow Shuttle 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


are made of superior quality materials by superior 
workmen with the result that they stand the use and 
abuse of long and severe service. 

We have a department devoted to the repairing and 
refilling of brushes, and the same expert knowledge 
and workmanship used in the manufacture of FELTON 
BRUSHES goes into such repair work. We can serve 
you promptly and efficiently. 

There is a FELTON Brush for every use at the low- 
est price consistent with the high standard of quality. 


Comber Cylinder Brush 


Write for prices on any new brush 
you desire, or brush repair work 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. Felton & Sons Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers ‘of all Kinds of Brushes. 


Cylinder Brushes | 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Suoscription price, $1.00 per year; 
Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 


$2.00 a year. 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
The names of contributors need not necessarily be 


after publication. 


Canada, 


COTTON 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


$1.50 a year; 


tised, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


Volume 83. 
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MID-SUMMER ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


“Some concerns which do a 
lot of advertising cut out their 
announcements in “July and 
August, on the theory that the 
productiveness of the space is 
less in those months. 

Where the list is fairly long, 
the apparent saving thus se- 
cured seems to be worth 
while. 

Advertisers who figure that 
they are making money by 
dropping out of midsummer 
ought to take a_ trip 
into the factories or stores of 
their customers. They will 
find people on the job, busi- 
going ahead, purchases 
heing made. 

Some folks are likely to be 
on vacations when any given 
issue comes out, but it is a 
well-known fact that back 
numbers of trade and techni- 
cal papers are regularly re- 
ferred to when the absent 
member gets back on the job. 
And in the meantime his un- 
derstudy is usually not over- 
looking any hets, and gets up 
to date through the current 
business papers. 

The business is there in the 
summer just as it is at other 
seasons, and the idea of drop- 
ping from 100 per cent to 
zero during that period is as 
illogical as it is unnecessary.” 

The good logie of the above 
editorial, appearing in the 
July issue of “Class.” is more 
than borne out by the condi- 
tions now existing in the tex- 
tile field. Im a recent talk 
with the writer, the manager 
of the Southern office of a 
large Northern manufacturer 
of textile machinery remark- 
ed: 

“It has been seldom during 
the past three months that I 
have been able to clear my 
desk—more inquiries and or- 
ders for machinery are com- 
ing to us than we can possi- 
bly handle.” 

This is a condition not con- 
fined to one or two manufac- 
turers but general throughout 
the trade. The distinct pause 
expected by many during the 
summer period has shown no 
sign of appearance. Reports 
from all angles of the indus- 
try show an absence of any 
seasonal halting, a continu- 


issues 
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Member Aud 


Foreign, 


cannot be responsible for changes. 


When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. 








Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous te 


the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 


Always give 


the old address as well as the new one. 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


it Bureau of Circulation. 


This Issue 5000 Copies. 
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ance of expansion on a wide- 


spread scope. New records in 


magnitude of sales and in 
prices are not uncommon. 
The manufacturer, who is 


keeping his products constant- 
ly before the trade, who ts 
keeping in close contact with 
the field. is making new 
ords for the summer months, 
records that many 
eases the records of any pre- 
vious months of the year. 


rec- 


surpass in 


ADVERTISING AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The question of whether ad- 
vertising should come first or 
whether suitable distributors 
should be secured in the ter 
ritory before the advertising 
is started, is one that is often 
discussed, and is a_ problem 
with which many manufac- 
turers frequently find them- 
selves confronted. 

The writer had occasion re 
cently to talk with a South- 
ern manufacturers’ agent with 
regard to his taking on a new 
line. There were two manu 
facturers desiring to secure 
the agent. Their machine: 
were designed to do the. same 
work, both were apparently of 
similar quality and construe- 
tion and about equal in price. 
The one manufacturer was 
advertising in space in 
the journal 
possible 


food 
reaching the 
agent’s customers, 


The other was not represent 


ced 


However, the agent wrote 
hoth companies. The first 
sent him an attractive cata- 


logue, well printed, giving ful 
particulars of their line. From 
the second he received two or 
three little circulars. The sec- 
ond company may have 
the larger. may even have had 
the better product, but it was 
evident from which company 
he eould expect the lest <uyp)- 
port. It is needless to say 
which line he selected 

The company that is adver- 
in the field naturally 
makes the best impression on 
the possible distributor. It is 
the general opinion among 
manufacturers that advertis- 
ing and securing of distribu 
tors should go hand in hand, 
both working simultaneously 
to get the best results in the 
shortest time possible. 
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| SCALE REMOVAL EASY 


The antiquated, time-consuming, expensive method 
of removing scale with a hammer and chisel is unknown 
when boilers are treated with 


DIXON’S 


PIONEER 


BOILER GRAPHITE 


It makes no difference whether the feed water is 
good or bad. , Dixon's Boiler Graphite (fine flakes) acts 
upon the scale physically—not chemically—breaks up 
the cohesion between the particles of scale and their 
grip on the boiler tubes and sheets—in fact, makes scale 
easy to remove. 

Do not confuse Dixon's Boiler Graphite with other 
boiler graphite. Write for Booklet No. 34-T. It will 
show you how to lower your cleaning costs. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827. 
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Home Office and Piant Mo. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 
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SETTEES 


AND SWINGS FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS and PARKS 


LOW PRICES QUICK SHIPMENTS 


We also manufacture Wire and Iron Window Guards, 


Stall Guards, Hay Racks, Oat Mangers, Etc. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HARNESSES 
Weave Well and Wear Well 


The smooth finish of our loom 
harnesses causes them to weave 
well because the friction of the 
warp is reduced to a minimum, 
and the softness and pliability 
of the finish make them wear 
well because the harness is 
tough and elastic and not brittle. 
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Facts About the Coal Situation. 


The power end of cotton manufacturing is usually look- 
ed upon as a comparatively unimportant feature—a neces- 
sary evil. Particularly is this the case in mills that have 
been in operation for years with little or no worry from 
the power end except the payment of the necessary costs 
aceruing. The shortage of coal and the overburdened trans- 
portation facilities during wartime rather rudely disturbed 
the repose of some of these mill managers. A number of 
them sought to obviate future trouble of this character by 
contracting for central station electrie power, thereby put- 
ting their power problems up to the central station people. 
But a shortage of water developed at a most inopportune 
This 
has resulted in the equipment of “stand by” plants in most 


eases, so that the majority of the mills are onee more on a 


time, causing lessened production and more worry. 


coal basis. 

Just at the present time the coal outlook is not encourag- 
ing and wise manufacturers who have investigated the sit- 
uation are buying all they have room to store, preferring to 
pay the interest on the money so invested rather than run 
any chances of a possible shut down during the winter 
months. There are several reasons for this viewpoint which 
are well worthy of the consideration of coal users. 

One of the primary causes for trouble is the labor situ- 
ation, In-the North the most of the coal miners are for- 
eigners. With accumulations laid aside from the high 
wages they have been making, the close of the war raised 
among many of them a desire to visit their old homes, which 
has caused an exodus to Europe. 

In the southern coal fields the negro worker predomi- 
nates, but among all classes there is a tendency to loaf one 
or two days each week, and the present high wage scales 
makes them financially able to do this. The result is a 
production shortage that any excess demand accentuates, 
The possibility of an excess demand for export purposes 
will be taken up more fully in a later paragraph. 

Another cloud on the mine delivery horizon is a new 
union demand that is being prepared for presentation to 
southern mine operators. This is expected to materialize 
about January and is understood to include, in addition to 
wage increases, a thirty-hour week and an agreement on the 
part of the operators to deduct a certain specified sum 
weekly from the pay of each operative employed to be 


August, Nineteen-Nineteen 





paid to the union as dues. A collect at the source propo 
sition. 

The transportation situation is another serious factor 
in coal distribution. Even before the big crop movement 


begins, there is a shortage of rolling stock and is pointed 


out that on some roads the Railroad Administration has 
laid off the shopmen and is not keeping up the usual re 
pairs on the cars: Presumably this is from motives of 
economy, but the result is likely to prove disastrous to coal 
users dependent on such ears for service. 

It is also stated that new rates for all freight is to be 
adopted, showing an advance of something like 15 per cent. 
While this would inerease the cost, it would have little or 
no effect on deliveries, 

Because of the uncertain outlook at the mines, southern 
operators are declining to contract for coal deliveries at a 
price for more than 30 days in most instances, thus bring- 
ing another variable factor into the problem. 

After giving due consideration to these domestie condi- 
tions, a brief glance at the foreign situation will show the 
possibilities of exeess demand. Richard Spillane, in a re- 
cent issue of Commerce and Finance, presents this side ef 
the problem so succinetly that the following extracts are 


quoted: 

“Against our highest production of approximately 
700,000,000 tons anthracite and bituminous the high- 
est production of Great Britain has been approximately 
285,000,000 tons bituminous. Normally the British ex- 
ported about 80,000,000 tons, Great Britain is dotted 
with coal fields. Cardiff, Newcastle and a few other 
centers are famous for their excellent steam Goals. 

“In the war period the British Government did as 
we did to stimulate production. The coal administrator 
raised miners’ wages again and again, but despite his 
best efforts production declined from about 285,000,000 
to about 217,000,000 tons a year. One reason was that 
so many miners were drawn into the army that the 
mine forees deteriorated. Another is that the miner 
showed more and more discontent with his living condi- 
tions and his work. 

“A commission was appointed to investigate the mine 
situation. It was headed by Justice Sankey. Its in- 
quiry covered every feature of the subject: wages. ma- 
terial costs, housing of workers, costs of living. varia 
tion in costs of operating different mines. profits of 
mine operators, profits of land owners, causes of re- 
duced production, ete. It examined all kinds of wit- 
nesses from miners to dukes. 

“The committee has reported. It has split on many 
minor issues, but it recommends nationalization of coal 
lands. What compensation the land owners should get 
is not suggested. 

“The committee also settled a long controversy with 
the miners’ union by agreeing to a 7-hour work day 
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and agreeing to have the government take up the ques- 
tion of a 6-hour day in 1921. 

“So far as an outsider can judge the miners got all 
the plums. Possibly the action of the committee was 
influenced not so much by the justice of any demand 
of the men as the evidence of selfishness and brutality 

of mine operator and land owner throughout the war. 
Added to this, it may have been appreciated that the 
position of labor has become so strong as a consequence 
of the war that it would be unwise to provoke a con- 
flict. What is more, England was in such urgent need 
of coal that a general strike threatened to paralyze 
reconstruction. 

“The Sankey commission cannot be said to have done 
a good job except in laying bare the sore spots. The 
coal situation has not improved but grown worse. At 
the latest reports production was down to an average 
of 205 tons per annum per man, Coal at the mine 
mouth in Wales and Newcastle was more than $7 a ton. 
It was selling at more than $10 a ton in London, Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool and $15 a ton in Dublin. And 
it was going up. In various cities the coal shortage 
was pronounced, so much so as to cause rationing. 

“Pocahontas coal, the equivalent of Cardiff steam 
coal, sells at the mine mouth in America at $2.75 a ton. 

“The United States can lay coal down in any port 
of South or Central America or any port of Spain or 
the Mediterranean cheaper than can the British. It 
is acknowledged by the British that willy nilly they 
must curtail their exports of coal. They must protect 
their manufacturing industry. Every shilling advance 
in coal means 4 shillings advance in the cost of steel 
making. And it operates likewise in various other in- 
dustries. Today America is selling steel in Great Brit- 
ain at considerably lower prices than the British can 
manufacture it. 

“But the coal problem is much deeper and more 
significant to Great Britain than is evidenced in the 
costs of steel and other manufactures. Coal has been 
the bulwark of British power at sea. The British coal- 
ing stations are in all the Seven Seas. Any British 
vessel always could get a cargo of coal out from Brit- 
ain. That meant much in cheap freights. Now, if the 
British are not to export much coal their shipping will 
be handicapped. It will mean that the stuff imported 
into England may have to pay a higher freight than if 
exports balanced imports and kept vessels profitably 
employed both ways. 

“Bad as the coal situation is in England, it is much 
worse on the Continent and in Scandinavia, In Sweden 
coal is at an almost prohibitive price. It is so, too, in 
parts of Germany. France has not gotten control of 
the situation, either, in the Saar basin, awarded her in 
compensation for her destroyed mines. 

“America could sell 10,000,000 tons of coal today in 
Europe, Africa and South America if she could deliver 
them. She should fall heir to a large part of the 80,- 
000,000 tons of export coal trade formerly done by the 
sritish.” 

Since this article on the foreign situation was written, 
British coal miners have struck, practically tying up all 
production. While this disagreement will doubtless be 
settled, at least temporarily, before these lines reach the 
eyes of the reader, still it must be remembered that each 
day of stoppage increases the shortage abroad and only a 
lack of ships prevents many millions of tons of American 
coal being immediately diverted to foreign fields. 

Coal will undoubtedly be higher. It is also going to be 
hard to secure in sufficient quantities at any price a little 


later. 


Trading with China. 


“Three basic elements govern the Chinese business— 
personality, education, and honesty. Regarding the first, 
your representative in China must be a man of education 
and tact. The quality of aggressiveness which makes for 
success in the United States must be toned down in deal- 
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ings with the chinese, a dignified) race who abhor the breez- 
iness of a certain type of salesman. On the other hand 
they have a profound reverence for a man of learning, and, 
if he is familiar with their customs, business relations will 
proceed smoothly and profitably. 

— 

“Thus the fundamentals of the Chinese character to 
which the American manufacturer and exporter must ad- 
just their plans if they would sell their products in China 
are summed up in a new booklet, ‘Trading with China,’ 
which the Guaranty Trust Company of New York has just 
issued. The booklet contains specific and valuable informa- 
tion regarding such vital matters as preparing for a sell- 
ing campaign in China; packing and advertising for the 
Chinese market; customs and shipping documents; articles 
urgently needed in China; what American business interests 
should avoid in that country; combinations which are suc- 
cessful in China, ete. 

“An outstanding feature of the Chinese character is his 
commercial honor, and he demands an equally high standard 
from the foreigner,’ the booklet sets forth. One devia- 

tion from absolute integrity on the part of your represent- 
ative would probably destroy your business in China. The 
‘Chinese merchant is noted for liberality in all his dealings, 
is tenacious to all that is material, with comparative dis- 
regard for trifles, never letting a transaction fall through 
on aceount of puncetilio, yielding to the prejudices of others 
wherever it can be done without material disadvantage. 
Judicial procedure being an abomination to respectable 
Chinese, their security in commercial dealings is based as 
much upon reason, good faith, and non-repudiation as is 
that of western nations upon verbal finesse in the construc- 
tion of contracts. 

“Your representatives should be required to study Chi- 
nese, and their progress should be tested by bi-weekly oral 
examinations and monthly written tests. Those showing 
aptitude should be encouraged to higher Chinese studies 
and, as an incentive to all, a tonus might be given those 
who, by test examination, show that they have attained a 
fixed standard. The bonus given by some British firms 
amounts to $500. 

“While personal contact with the Chinese by your rep- 
resentative in the field should be encouraged and facilitated 
in every possible manner, and the study of the language 
insisted upon in ease of permanent resident representa- 
tives, the most important factor of your Chinese business 
will be the compradore. There is no more remarkable figure 
in the history of commerce than the compradore of China, 
who discharges duties of large trust with almost uniform 
fidelity. In the early days of European trade with China 
the compradore was somewhat of a combined interpretor 
and steward, to whom was committed the business of bar- 
gaining with the natives on small matters, but by degrees 
the ecompradore has grown to influence until now he is 
practically indispensable. 

“Determination of a purchaser’s credit is, in China, a 
well-nigh impossible task to a foreigner. Of course, promi- 
nent, active, and honest Chinese firms in the treaty ports 
have a standing and credit known to all; but when the pros- 
pective customer hails from the interior, as is often the case, 
the fixing of his reliability is beyond the power of the ordi- 
nary foreign trader. Because of this situation the ‘eom- 
pradore’ exists in all foreign firms in China.” 
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Saving Time and Increasing Efficiency 


Recent government census figures on consumption of 
American cotton indicate the need of higher efficiency in 
production, either of machinery, of men or of both. The 
figures for May are significant. The number of spindles 
operating in that month was 33,556,011 and the consump- 
tion 487,998 bales. The active spindles in May, 1918, num- 
bered 33,720,555 and these consumed 575,862 bales. The 
comparison brings to light a great discrepancy in produe- 
tion. The decrease for May this year from the same month 
last year in number of spindles active is under five per 
cent. On the other hand, the decrease in consumption for 
May, 1919, from the total a year previous is nearly 151, 
per cent. 

In view of the general reduction of working hours in 
the cotton mill industry of the country, anything -which 
will tend to increase pro- — 
duction must be considered 
of timely interest. Two 
things have transpired in 
New England lately which 
are significant in this con- 
nection. One of them is a 
meeting in the interest of 
inereased efficiency 
part of the superintend- frequently appear. 
ents and department heads. 
The other is the announce- 
ment of plans and the be- 
ginning of work on the ad- 
dition to the Jackson plant 
of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, at Na- 
shua, N. H., by which the 
production is expected to 
be inereased 25 per cent 
through efficiency in arrangement of mechanical equipment, 
as well as through the special construction of the plant. 
Here are the two primary ways in which the loss of hours 
may be offset and the coincidence is significant of the in - 
portance and timeliness of the subject. 

Concerning the former, a meeting of superintendents 
of New England cotton mills was held at the Boston City 
Club, under the auspices of the National Association ot 
Cotton Manufacturers, to hear of the methods of the Unit 
ed States Training Service. What this organization is do- 
ing to increase efficiency of employees in manufacturing in- 
dustries through a system of training, which already has 
been demonstrated to be capable of producing gratifying 
results, was explained to the superintendents by H. E. 
Miles of the Training Service. Mr, Miles called attention 
to the fact that the shortening of hours is not the only 
reason for inereasing efficiency in production, as he said 
that the nation would still be four million workers short. 

Close attention was given by the superintendents to 
Mr. Miles as he told of instances in which men who had 
been employed for years in manufacturing establishments 
found that, in training departments established in accord- 
ance with the plans of the Training Service, they were able 
to increase greatly their productive capacity. As to the 











The Cost 


In these days of high priced materials and labor 
the question of cost finding is one of the most impor. 
tant. If the costs are not definitely known and prop- 
erly proportioned, it is an easy matter for apparent 
on the profits to vanish, while in their place very real losses 


The first of a series of articles on ‘‘Practical Cost 
Accounting’’ will appear in the September number. 
They are being prepared by a cotton mill cost man 
of experience and will go directly to the point. They ||} nection, the novel ex per- 
will not contain theory, but will illustrate practice 
in such a manner that with slight changes for local 
conditions, they may be applied directly to the mill. 


Watch for September. 








attitude of labor, Mr. Miles gave assurance that the unions 
were in favor of the proposition. He also said that the 
idea had the indorsement of John Golden, union leader of 
the textile workers. Details of the training plan were ex 
plained by members of the training foree who accompanied 
Mr. Miles. <A general discussion followed in which tl 

superintendents evinced their interest by the questions 
which they asked. Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the Na 
tional Association, presided. 

Incidentally, the matter of sharing with the worker the 
fruits of the products of industry was brought into diseus 
sion. Mr. Miles made a plea for the establishment of such 
conditions in this country that the workers might not only 
get their fair share of the products of industry, but be led 
to take a pride in their work. John C. Spence, superin 
tendent of the Norton Grinding Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., who has served with 
Mr. Miles on the section on 
industrial training of the 
War Emergency Board, 
succeeded by the Training 
fervice, uttered a word of 
warning when he said that, 
with inereased production 
as the result of training, 
the worker must be per- 
mitted to get his full snare 
of the benefit. In this con 


ment of the Durham Hos 
iery Mills and others will 
be watched with inteyest. 
A “representative govern 
ment” sort of mill seenis 
to be the idea. Whether 
the worker will get a fair share in this plan is a subject for 





conjecture, but the plan is a decidedly interesting experi 


ment, 


As to the Nashua mill project, the New Hampshire 
firm, of which Frederie Amory of Boston is treasurer, re 
cently issued $3,625,000 in 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. This is to pay for an addition to the Jackson plant, 
to cost over $750,000, it is stated, which will mark a depar- 
ture in cotton mill construction and planning in this eoun 
try. The authorized capital stock, incidentally, has been 
raised to $10,000,000, The Nashua company was formed 
in 1823. The increase in capital is $1,450,000. 

This probably will be the most interesting cotton mill 
which has ever been erected? The design, layout and econ 
struction is decidedly different from any other cotton mill 
in the United States and it is neediess to say that it will be 
watched with great interest by the whole cotton indusry. 
The new mill will manufacture only Indian Head cloth. This 
fabric and brand have been in existence for nearly a hun- 
dred years and the cloth is now probably the most widely 
known cloth manufactured in this country. 

~~ 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston and Aft- 

lanta, who conceived these new ideas in cotton mill prac- 
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tice are managing engineers on the whole project, having 
taken the responsibility for the complete construction and 
equipment of the plant as well as the design. The Aber- 
thaw Construction Co. are the contractors. The work of 
demolishing the old buildings is well under way; the new 
construction started July Ist and it is hoped to have the 
whole mill in operation early in the spring. 

In looking over the sectional plan of this mill, probably 
the first thing which will strike the reader is the fact that 
the engineers have started by turning the ordinary cotton 
mill upside down and have placed the picker room on the 
roof, with the dust chamber directly under it so as to avoid 
carrying the dust pipes through the mill. As a result of 
starting at the top with the first process, the work flows 
naturally through the mill by gravity and on account of 
the system of conveyors and gravity chutes which has been 
worked out there is no need of an elevator except to carry 
machinery and passengers, The idea of a six-story cotton 
mill with only one elevator and that not used in the manu- 
facturing process is certainly unique and possibly some- 
what startling to old line cotton manufacturers. 

It might be interesting to follow the course of the pro- 
duet through this mill and see where unnecessary handling 
and non-productive labor have been cut down. 

The baled eotton is brought to bale breakers on the 
ground floor of the cotton store house across the mill yard 
and from the bale breakers it i blown to the picker room 
on the top floor where Morton distributors place it auto- 
matically in the hoppers of the breaker pickers which are 
in two rows back to back, the delivery ends of the finisher 
pickers being on opposite sides of the room and very close 
to two lap conveyors which carry the picker laps to the 
two card rooms on the fourth and fifth floors. These two 
rooms are duplicates—the ecards being arranged in two 
groups on each floor and the processes running across the 
mill instead of lengthwise of the mill as is common praec- 
tice. It will be seen by a study of this layout that it will 
never be necessary to carry a lap over about sixty feet. 
There is a drawing frame within sixty feet of every card 
and a slubber within twenty feet of the delivery of finished 
drawing. There is not much chance for trucking in this 
room. The speeders are centralized on both sides of a 
broad alley in the center of the room and after going 
through these machines the product is ready to go to the 
spinning room which is on the third floor. We have said 
that the fourth floor was an exact duplicate of the fifth 
floor. 

In the center of the broad alley between the speeders is 
a double spiral chute leading from the fifth and fourth 

floors to the third floor or spinning floor. When a speeder 
tender doffs her frame, she pushes her truck a few feet to 
the entrance of this chute, shoves the full roving boxes into 
the chute, replaces them with empty boxes and goes back to 
her frame. By that time, the roving is in the spinning 
room alongside of the warp frames if she puts it into one 
entrance to the chute or alongside of the filling frames if 
she puts it in the other entrance to the chute. The delivery 
enis of these conveyors or chutes run along the wall by 
the spinning frames and supply a constant reservoir of 
roving. Behind the frames under the conveyor which holds 
the full roving boxes is another conveyor which takes the 
empty boxes and returns them to the carding rooms. 
At eonvenient places in the floor of the spinning roor 
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are openings which lead to conveyors running respectively 


to the spoolers for warp yarn and the weave room for fill- 
ing and under these conveyors are others which return the 
empty boxes to the spinning room. From the weaving de 
partment conveyors carry the rolls of cloth out of the build 
ing and over to the cloth room in another building. 

From this description it will be seen that there is ab 
solutely no trucking between floors and that the greatest 
distance anything ean be trucked is the width of the build 
ing. There are very few places where it will be necessary 
to truck as far as that. 

Another interesting feature of this mill is the fact that 
it is to be built entirely of reinforced concrete and on tli 
so-called mushroom type of construction. This means that 
there will be absolutely no beams in the ceilings—nothing 
but a perfectly flat ceiling supported by columns. This 
will aid greatly in the lighting of the mill and will mak: 
a very easy ceiling to brush down. 

It is estimated that with this type of mill, it will be pos 
sible to get an increased product of at least 25 per cent 
with the same working force that is used today. This is 
due entirely to the arrangement which will make the work 
so much easier for each employee that with less effort, h 
can accomplish more. 

The entire mill will be heated, cooled and humidified 
from a central automatic plant so that the atmospherie con 
ditions insidé the mill will be nearly perfect and in the hot 
summer weather the mill will be coo] and comfortable at 
all times. This will make it a particularly healthful and 
pleasant place for the operatives. 

It will be interesting to wateh the progress of this and 
other developments that are to mark an era in the evolu 
tion of cotton manufacturing under the reconstruction con 
ditions brought on by the elose of the great war. 


A New Textile Bank. 


Joint announcement was made recently by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and the Liberty National 
Bank that incorporation papers of the Textile Banking 
Company, Ineorporated, had been filed in Albany, and 
that the new corporation would open for business as soon 
as the charter was granted. The company’s headquarters 
will be in the uptown wholesale dry goods district; for the 
present temporary offices will be in the Guaranty Trust 
Company building at 140 Broadway. 

The new corporation will have a fully paid-up capital 
and surplus of $2,500,000. It has the banking support of 
both the companies named. The incorporators are E. C. 
Converse, of New York, and Grayson M. P. Murphy and 
Eugene W. Stetson, both vice-presidents of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Harvey D. Gibson and John P. Ma- 
cuire, president and assistant cashier, respectively, of the 
Library National Bank. The officers will be announced 
later. 

The Textile Banking Company will perform the fune- 
tions of banker for mills in the textile industry, which 
functions have been performed for many years by firms 
known as faetors or commission houses. In addition the 
company will finance the fundamental requirements of 
mills, such as their raw material, and besides will be equip- 
ped in many other ways to offer to the mills services which 
will be very helpful in the operation and expansion of 


their business 
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Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina Meets At Asheville 











For several years past it has been the custom of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina to 
hold their annual meeting at the Battery Park Hotel at 
Asheville on July 4th and 5th. The present year was no 
exception to the rule and the meetings this year on Friday 
and Saturday, July 4th and 5th, were well attended. 

The First Session 
was called to order by President Arthur J. Draper at 10:30 
on the morning of July 4th. He then introduced the Rev. 
R. F. Campbell, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Asheville, who pronounced the invocation. 

L. B. Rogers, president of the Asheville Board of Trade, 
then delivered an address of welcome to the city, which was 
responded to with a happy reply by J. M. Gamewell, man- 
ager of the Erlanger Cotton Mills at Lexington, N. C. 

The next feature on the morning program was an ad- 
dress by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the United States Na- 
val Academy at Annapolis, Md., on “American Humor.” 
This excellent address was well received by the members 
who not only listened intently but applauded the speaker 
most vigorously. 

The last address of the morning session was by Chas. R. 
Towson, of the International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, who spoke on industrial conditions, 
saying in part: 

“In the field of service which I still follow we were 
confronted with the question, ‘How may we make the 
largest contribution to industry?’ This may be answered 
hy saying, ‘The largest service to the industrial worker. 
There are certain conditions which made it desirable to test 
the principle and the methods of the work which we con- 
templated. Those conditions were found in this southern 


textile field where workers were homogenous, the common 
stock, and some of the other fields to which my attention 
was turned, presented uncommon capacity for development. 
I leave it to you whether I estimated correctly. I am here 
to talk to you from the standpoint of helping some who 
have been engaged in the work of helping industrial work- 
ers to bring to the surface the best in them. We have no 
oceasion to regret the choice of the southern field and its 
industry as one of the special points of our administration. 
We believe you will agree it has been a success.” 

Mr. Towson continued, saying that he had just com- 
pleted a tour of more than 15,000 miles, in which his first 
thought had been of the industrial conditions, and at what 
points contributiogs were to be made, atid what efiz. ad- 
vantages which exist had upon labor. The one outstand- 
ing eonviction he gathered, he said, was not a new one but 
an old one. The biggest thing now is not machinery, but 
the human factor, the protection of the physical and saving 
of the destructive forces in the bodies of men. 

“In speaking of the present mental capacity of the work: 
ers in America,” he went on, “in El] Paso they say let us 
have the man who will do what he is told to do and not 
know too much about American industry. We have passed 
that period of employing the man who does not know and 
does not advance. He is more dangerous than the man who 
does know. We are going to have a run for our money. 
When France comes back, and Germany comes back, and 
Great Britain raises herself to higher power, we are going 
to still hold our own because our workers are the biggest 
factors in industrialism and we have a bountiful supply of 
raw material. It is not the physical and mental, it is not 
the body or the mind, but it is the spirit of the man. Th 
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body and mind have its value but the spirit has it tenfold. 

“It is our business to see that constructive power is 
raised to its highest degree, in these days in which destrue- 
tive forces are so active.” 

Asking the question as to what industry is doing today 
to select with sufficient care the men who are to put oil on 
the bearings and keep down the friction between workmen 
and management, Mr. Towson said three things must be 
done, namely: Careful selection, full recognition and ade- 
quate compensation for the foremen and sub-foremen who 
stand between the manager and the workmen. If these 
things are done carefully and honestly, the effort will bring 
returns in cooperative friendliness. 

“One cannot pay wages enough or give hours short 
enough to insure industrial peace,’ he continued, “since 
some want six hours, some talk two hours. The eight hours 
demand is ancient history. We cannot settle the problem 
with wages or hours, it must be from the establishment of 
right relationship, and the payment of good wages.” He 
advised the manufacturers to be cool headed and think out 
their problems carefully, taking up each issue as it presents 
itself. 

After some committee announcements the morning ses- 
sion adjourned. 

The Afternoon Session. 

The first speaker at the afternoon session was J. E. Sir- 
rine, the well known mill architect and engineer, of Green- 
ville, S. C., who spoke on the evolution in mill construe- 
tion and power requirements, saying in part: 

“T am very glad to have the pleasure of meeting you 
gentlemen and of giving a short talk on a situation which 
seems to have grown to serious proportions. The burden 
of clothing the world’s peoples is falling almost entirely 
upon the cotton mills, for cotton is the cheapest commod- 
ity that can be used, and the demand for cotton far exceeds 
the supply. For the past few years there has been no in- 
crease in production—in fact, a slight decrease, and there 
is also an apparent dislike on the part of labor to take 
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advantage of the opportunity which is now presented to get 
ahead and save something. Hours have been shorten 
machinery prices have gone to very high levels, and 

pears that they are going to stay there; building materia’s 
are very high, and there is hard!y a mill in the South 
could be reproduced for more than twice its cost. 

“What are we going to do to meet this demand for 
cloth and take advantage of the present opportunities ¢ 
That is a very serious question. You cannot do it rapidly 
by inereasing the number of spindles. You can part 
compensate by increasing the number of spindles in opera 
tion. All of you are familiar with the little things that vo 
can do in a mill, like keeping adjustments properly made, 
and it is not my purpose to even discuss those points. Your 
superintendents and mill managers are much more familia 
with things along that line than I, but there are a few 
ways of increasing production and making running condi 
tions better that are not appreciated or understood by 
good many manufacturers. 

“Those of you who have had a good deal of experienc 
in manufacturing, know that excessive speed is not desira 
ble. You cannot increase production by speeding up 
machines, provided they are now running at a good rate 
of speed, but you can accomplish a good deal by seeing that 
a high average rate of speed is maintained. For the past 
few years we have been doing a good deal in the way of 
research on the question of the individual drive, and we 
have found by a series of practical tests, that there is a 
great deal to be gained by maintaining a high average raté 


of speed. Manufacturing cotton is not a sprint, it is 


Marathon—it is the number of picks in the year, not in t! 
minute, that counts. It is impossible with varying condi 
tions of humidity and temperature to keep an even speed, 
and therefore you have got to get, if you want the best re 
sult, some form of absolutely positive drive. 

“We have been accused of working for the electric peo 
ple, but if we are going to be of service to our clients and 


the industry generally, we have got to take some position. 
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PHOTOGRAPH MADE ON THE SECOND Day OF THE MEETING. 






































ind after investigating this question very thoroughly, we 


ure 
applied positively, has come to stay, and that its importance 


firmly convinced of the fact that the individual drive, 


heretofore has been very poorly realized. Stop and think 
1 moment—vyou put a belt on a spinning frame on a pul- 
ley 12 inches in diameter, a belt 35 feet long, probably 
vertical. If that stretches 2 inches the contact is gone 
over the lower pulley. The whole weight pulls it away, 
imost no contact. If you come with a speed indicator 
where the belts haven’t been cleaned in the last week or so, 
sometimes there are a hundred revolutions lost from the 
figured speed. 

“After a great many experiments, I found that the best 
form of drive for spindle and other machines in a cotton 
mill, was some form of a direct positive drive, whether 
gears, silent chain or other. We have become convinced 
that not only a higher production, but a better cloth may 
he obtained under these conditions due to the fact that 
the speed is constant, and the cloth loses that. wavey ap- 
pearance. Altogether, we are thoroughly convinced that 
one of the ways of increasing production is by seeuring uni- 
form speed either with silent chains, ‘direct connection with 
motors or by gears. 

“We find mills very deficient in proper humidity con- 


ditions. It is not enough to have correct humidity at one 


time—you must have it all the time. If you get uniform - 


cloth, you must maintain uniform conditions in your mill. 
Without an automatie regulator it is not possible to do 
this, for there is no overseer on earth who ean tell by look- 
ing at a thermometer in which the wicks may be stopped 
up. Besides, they have other things to do, and must go and 
attend to them, and there is no use depending on them 
for that. If you keep the humidity constant all the time 
the condition will not be right. If you get sufficient humid- 
itv for all conditions, it necessarily means that you must 
have too mueh for some conditions, therefore the automatic 
regulator must not only be installed, but must be kept up. 
Several of the gentlemen who are here today have passed 
threugh the experience from inadequate to adequate hu- 
midity, and they will all tell you there is a tremendous 
difference in the amount of waste, and that the constant 
changing in the spinning room has been done away with. 

“Another thine I want to speak of, and this applies 
only to the new mills. You should have a better type of 
structure. I expect this is an old subject to most of you. 
The day, however, of putting expensive machinery on poor 
floors has gone by. Machinery costs too mueh now to wear 
it out through unequal settlement. It will last longer and 
produce better if you give it a hard, unyielding surface on 
which to work. There is a tremendous investment involved, 
and the difference in cost for a reinforced concrete building 
is, on a spindle basis, only $1.50 a spindle, an amount 
hardly to be considered when figuring a mill on the present 
basis of around $75.00 a spindle. 

“Another thing that is receiving mueh more attention is 
better housing conditions for help. A few years ago your 
competitor on the labor market was the tenant farmer 
class. Operatives now being skilled labor, wages have 
reached the place where you are out of that and are more 
in the line of the skilled mechanic. They receive wages 
they could not possibly get except as skilled mechanies, 
and they are able to work the whole family, therefore to 
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attract the best of them you must improve their living con- 


ditions, and with the high class of operatives it is possible 


for us to get here, that is going to be a very profitable in- 
vestment. 

“It is hardly worth while for me to go into a discussion 
of that. I will just mention one thing which a state health 
officer of South Carolina told me, and that is.that no single 
ease of pellagra or hook worm had ever originated in a mill 
village which was sewered. As to pellagra that is a coinci- 
dence, but as to the hook worm it certainly ean be no coin- 
eidence. You know what a handicap the hook worm has 
been to the southern operator. If you can eliminate that 
alone, even if that were the only thing to be gained, it 
would stimulate the people to put in longer time, and it 
would be worth while to get them in the physical condition 
that they need to be. Of course, that is not the only thing 
to be considered, but that is a factor. 

“T really think that few manufacturers appreciate the 
tremendous influence they can wield, The world is depend- 
ent on textiles and particularly on the cotton industries. 
There is really a shortage of goods all over the world, and 
goods must be made. If they are not made there is going 
to be competition from unreliable sources or a lot of sub- 
stitution, neither of which is desirable. 

“As I said before, it is not possible for you to suddenly 
increase the output exeept by the introduction of methods 
which will make the spindles you have already operate 
more. I wish very much that I had had the time to pre- 
pare a more lengthy address on this subjeet and give you 
some facts and figures which our experience has brought 
out, but in view of the fact that my time is very limited 
I must close and I can merely say that we will be very glad 
to give any members of this Association or other manufae- 
turers, any information on the subject they may choose to 
ask for. We have some interesting data and we will be 
very glad to have you ask us for it either by mail or in 
person.” 

Another speaker at the afternoon session was Hugh 
McRae, of Wilmington, N. C., who presented to the dele- 
gates the outline of the new organization known as the 
“South Atlantie Maritime Corporation,” which is an or- 
ganization intended to build up the export trade from 
southern ports, and is to have an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000. The states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida are interested in this proposition ang 
meetings have already been held in the prineipal southern 
cities. A very interesting meeting was held in Atlanta 
sometime back, editorial comments on which appeared in 
the June number of Corton. At the conclusion of the talk 
by Mr. MeRae there was some general discussion, followed 
by adjournment, 

On Friday night at 8:30 p. m. the Association held an 
informal banquet at the Battery Park Hotel, which was 
attended by the members, their families and friends of the 
Association. President Draper acted as toastmaster and 
introduced President James D. Hammett of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association as the first speaker of 
the evening. Mr. Hammett spoke briefly on the question of 
better industrial education and explained to the mill men 
present his reasons for appointing a committee on textile 
and industrial education, not only in the Ameriean Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, but also in the Cotton Manu- 
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facturers’ Association of South Carolina, of which he is 
also president. While Mr. Hammett spoke briefly, his re- 
marks were to the point and were received with mueh sat- 
isfaction by his hearers. The next speaker called upon by 
President Draper was Dr. D. W. Daniel, President of Clem- 
son College, Dr. Daniel took his cue from the remarks 
of Mr. Hammett on industrial education and while he kept 
the diners laughing uproariously, at the conclusion of each 
spasm of laughter he drove home a serious point on the 
question of industrial education and on the duty and abil- 
ity of the cotton manufacturers of the South to render im- 
mense aid in this connection. 
The Saturday Morning Session. 


The last session of the convention was ealled to order 


oe 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR J. DRAPER. 


on Saturday morning at 10 o’clock by President Draper, 
who read his annual report, saving as follows: 

“The past year has been a memorable one in the work 
of our Association and recently new problems have arisen 
whieh will require our best thought and soundest judgment. 
At the time of our last meeting the terrific struggle abroad 
was at its height and our boys were showing their splendid 
fighting qualities which soon turned the tide in favor of 
the Allies. Price-fixing was then in force but with the 
signing of the armistice it was decided to allow supply 
and demand to govern the market. For weeks there en- 
sued a period of dullness which culminated finally in Feb- 
ruary and Mareh in a decided slump in values, in which 
yarns and cloth fell considerably below cost and curtail 
mont wisely followed. A few weeks later the tone of the 
market improved and a searcity of merchandise has raised 
prices until there is a reasonable margin of profit. 

“We must all realize that times have changed, that we 
are in a period of so-called inflation and that the shorten- 
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ing of the working day in all industries cannot but 


crease the cost of living, and the ultimate consume? 


ways pays the bill. What this working day should 


a problem, but it must be remembered that the holder 


a position demanding no responsibility can reasonabl; 


expected to do a fair day’s work, and will be the bett 
it. The responsible heads, provided they are worth 
salaries, have little or no mental rest, their hours of : 


so-called labor varying with business conditions and 


? 


difficulties. I stand on the platform that true happ 


comes from hard work and that the present trend 
higher pay for little effort cannot but result uliimate 
T 


disaster to industry and the morale of the country. 


“Tl believe in high wages and good living condit 


incident with conscientious work from all coneerned 


cooperation of the heartiest kind between employe 
emplovee. This condition can be maintained it 
management is always ready to be fair and if tli 


tives will turn a deat ear to radical agitators. do 


thinking and respect wise leadership. I rely on then 


mon sense and integrity to resist the appeal of the der 


eogue whose promises never fill the pay envelope. 








PRESIDENT-ELECT ARTHUR M, DIXON. 


“North Carolina has a larger percentage ot AI 


citizenship than any state in the Union, imbued wit 


doctrine of protection to life, liberty and property, 
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we must not lei insidious propaganda from orga 
abroad wean us away from the teachings of ow r 
ers which have stood the test of time and have made A) 


ica the greatest country in the wor 
Next on the program eame the report of the seer 


and treasurer. This was followed by a report from 


e] 





W. Forrester, the Traffic Manager of the Association, 


the reports of the various standing committees. 


The committee on resolutions then re ported and at 


ber of resolutions were unanimously adopted, among 
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was one in support of the South Atlantie Maritime Corpor- 
ation in its efforts for the extension of export trade. An- 
ther important resolution covered the standing of the As- 
sociation on international trade and the development of an 
American Merchant Marine and American Banking and In- 
surance facilitiés abroad, 

Perhaps the most important resolution brought forth by 
the committee was one on industrial conditions. This’ was 
ilso unanimously adopted and read as follows: 

Whereas, War activities have unsettled labor and 
economic conditions in this country; and, 

Whereas, The increased cost of living has revised all 
previous wage schedules; and, 

Whereas, The burden created by this condition is in 
the end borne by the ultimate consumer, 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the only way to insure continued prosperity 
and peace in this country is for employers, employees, 
and the whole people at large to practice sane co-opera- 
tion with a generous and friendly spirit in all matters 
based on prevailing economic conditions: 

Resolved further, That a new emphasis should be 
placed upon the mutuality of interest between employ 
er and employee, and that there should be united re- 
sistance on their part against that destructive propa- 
ganda that arrays employee against employer and be- 
gets suspicion, opposition and conflict. 

Then came the report of the Nominating Committee 
which resulted in the unanimous election of the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Arthur M. Dixon, 
Gastonia, N. C.; First Vice-President, C. B. Leak, Roek- 
ingham, N. C.; Second Vice-President, A. H. Bahnson, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Third Vice-President, James H. 
Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; Seeretary-Treasurer, Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

After an executive session the convention then ad- 
journed, 


Saving by the Transfer System. 

“A dollar saved is a dollar earned” is an axiom as old 
as Ann. It is an axiom that was never more pregnant with 
meaning than at the present time. Within the memory of 
many men in the mill business ordinary labor commanded 
wages ranging from $0.75 to $2.00 a day. Today that same 
class of labor demands from $3.00 to $4.00 per day. Fur- 
thermore, the number of hours in that day is less at the 
present than in the olden times. Somehow, somewhere, 
suitable compensation must be found or the production 
ratio will go backward rather than forward. 

One productive place for labor saving around the mills 
is in the trueking of partly finished and finished products. 
In the days that are gone it was quite a common custo'n 
to see euts of cloth run over the varding machines and 
placed upon a table, where they would be folded and tacked 
and piled upon a bench. Later a man with a truck would 
come to that bench and transfer the pieces from the beneh 
to the truek, after which it would be hauled away to the 
press to be suitably baled and marked. Today a movable 
platform is placed alongside the folder’s table and after 
the goods are tacked thev are piled upon this movahle nlat- 
form until the proper number of nieces for one hale has 
heen acenmulated, Then a second platform is placed and 
the seeond bale hegins to accumnlate as the euts are varded 
and tacked. Tn the meantime the press man runs his trans- 


fer truek vnderneath the first platform. pulls down the 
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handle which raises this platform from tue moor, rolls the 
bale to the press to be properly baled and marked. There- 
fore, in this simple operation, one complete handling of 
the ten or more cuts of cloth which comprise this bale is 
saved. A minute saved is a minute that can be devoted 
to some other work, and in these days minutes equal dollars. 

These thoughts have been brought te mind by a 12-page 
booklet which has recently been issued by the The Holyoke 
Truck Company, 114 Race St., Holyoke, Mass., entitled 
“Inside Transportation; The Holyoke Transfer System.” 
It is known as catalog No. 2. It describes a variety of 
models of Holyoke trucks which are equipped with the well!- 
known Hyatt roller bearings and self-aligning swivel which 
takes care of any unevenness in the floor. Ask for infor- 
mation about “The Truck with the Red Handle.” 





Community Service Information. 


Corton has received from Albert Pick & Company, 
Chieago, Ill., two eatalogs and a booklet, the contents of 
which are of interest to cotton manufacturing concerns in- 
terested in community serviee work, One eatalog is entitled 
“Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants and 
Dining Rooms.” In this a writer puts forth reasons why 
the cafeteria or lunch room system should be adopted by 
large manufacturing concerns. 

Under the heading, “Industrial Cafeterias,” the author 
points out various instanees in which the cafeteria system 
has been adopted by manufacturers and where the system 
is proving to be a popular one and a big suecess. An in- 
stance is given in which the working man, who is accus- 
tomed to bringing a cold lunch from home, “which is not 
sufficient nourishment to the body to insure a good after- 
noon’s work.” is greatly gratified when his employer in- 
stalls the cafeteria system, giving him warm, nourishing 
food, at a reasonable cost. 

Attention is ealled in the article to the fact that the 
present day workingman resents any “welfare work” done 
for him by his employer. He dislikes the implication that 
he needs uplift. The employer also dislikes the word “up- 
lift” applied to his institution. Here, says the writer, is 
where the industria] cafeteria system plays an important 
part and unites the employer and employee in a more demo- 
eratie spirit. It furnishes sufficient food for the worker to 
tide him-over the day in a good spirit and increases his 
working capacity. 

The eatalog also gives views of model cafeterias in- 
stalled by Albert Pick & Company in various factories. The 
writer says that a leading textile manufacturer of the 
South has even gone so far as to encourage “eating between 
meals” on the part of his operatives. His lunch room is 
open all day long, and whenever the workers in his mill 
ean leave their machines without detriment to the produet, 
they are allowed to go to the lunch room and purchase 
whatever food they may desire. 

Another booklet, which is entitled “Rest Room and Club 
Room Furnishings,” gives views of modern and complete 
rest rooms for men and women which are also being in- 
stalled in the plants of many progressive manufacturers. 
A view of a typical rest room for women is shown. 

The booklet, “Employee Betterment,” sums up the con- 
tents of the two booklets described and sets forth in a 


practical way the modern idea in rest rooms and cafeterias. 
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Did you ever start out on a convention or business trip 
on a very hot day or night in July, spend a miserable tim: 
on the train or hotel, a sleepless night, hit town hot and 
fagged, and have the sun come out hotter than ever? That’s 
what happened to a number of members of the Middle 
States Textile Manufacturers Association, who came to 
Louisville for the annual convention at the Louisville Coun- 
try Club on Tuesday, July 15th. However, they got to- 
gether at the Seelbach Hotel at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and were met with automobiles, which took them to the 
country club. Just before the last machine had discharged 
its load the district was hit by a sixty-mile gale, which 
brought lots of rain in a regular cloudburst, and a drop of 
thirty degrees in temperature. From a hot, roasting day a 
cool, cloudy day with light rains emerged. It was certainly 
a wholesome relief. One member stretched his arms, filled 
his lungs with pure air coming in from the golf links and 
open Ohio River and exclaimed, “Oh, Boy, ain’t it a grand 
and glorious feeling.” Spirits were improved materially, 
and from that time on enough ginger was displayed to re- 
Although that section of the 
world controlled by the United States has gone dry there 


sult in active diseussions, 


are a few textile men in Louisville who planned for the dry 
days, 

Of course the change in weather conditions killed any 
prospects for golf. Last year the wide verandas at the 
country club were dotted with members of the fair sex, 
whereas there was no indication that the club was anything 
but a stag organization this year. A few of the faithful 
golfers were out, but things were quiet as a whole, The 
elub sits on a high hill, overlooking long stretches of the 
Ohio River, wonderful greens, and a golf course made to 
order, with yellow wheat fields in the background. An ex 
cellent luncheon was served at the country club in the mid 
dle of the day, along with something that contained a kick. 
A dinner was served at the Pendennis Club at 7 o’clock 
in the evening. 

At the morning session about twenty-five textile men 
were gathered in the direector’s room at the club, attendances 
being unusually good due to the fact that legislative, mar- 
keting, labor and raw material conditions are of general in- 
terest to the manufacturers at this time, and there is a 
strong need of getting together and discussing such mat- 
ters. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana were represented, 
with the majority of the members present coming from 
Kentucky and Indiana. 

Officers elected were as follows: Paul J. Marrs, seere- 
tary-treasurer of the Henderson Cotton Mills Co., Hender- 
son, Ky., president; Philip S. Tuley, president of the 
Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, re-elected vice-president ; 
Lee Rodman, vice-president and manager of the Indiana 
Cotton Mills, Cannellton, Ind.; re-elected secretary-treas 
urer. E. P, Toof, of the Cohankus Mfg. Co., Padueah, Ky., 
was detained in that city, resulting in Phil Tuley presiding 
over the meeting. Directors elected other than the officers 
were: C, A. Young, of the Indianapolis Bleaching Co., In- 
A. Cochram, Maysville Cotton Mills, Mays- 
t. Eberhard, Jr., Mishawaka, Ind., and © 


dianapolis; R 
ville, Ky.; F. ¢ 
N. Brown, Evansville. 
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The organization went on record as being in favor of 
the use of better eotton seed, claiming that there was an 
absolute necessity tor improvement In quality of seed used 
for planting purposes, and it was decided that such mem 
bers as could attend the Cotton Conference in New Orleans 
in October would make a fight in that direction. 

Due to shortage of labor, eosts of prod iction has mount 
ed in some plants, as the larger the production the smaller 
the relative cost per pound tor production. It was held 
that production should be maintained and every effort used 
to hold up volume. In this way it will be possible to pre- 
vent further increases in manufacturing costs. 

It was held that due to long rains in the South, short- 
age of agricultural labor and poor growing conditions, pros- 
pects are for a short crop of only fair quality cotton, re- 
sulting in higher costs for raw materials, and higher gen- 


eral markets on cotton goods, Members present were of 





TULEY, PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISVILLE COTTON 
MILLS AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, WHO 


Puiuir S. 


PRESIDED AT THE MEETING. 


the opinion that higher markets were inevitable, and were 
also of the opinion that there will be a big demand for cot- 
ton, with a heavy domestic and export demand for manu- 


factured cotton goods. 


In diseussing the labor situation members were gener 
ally found anxious to hold the present seales of wages, it 
being pointed out that labor was not being paid more than 
it deserved under the high eost of living conditions, and 
that wages would have to be held on the basis of living 


costs, with even further inereases in wages in event of high- 





Yr living costs, Manufacturers showed a stronger spirit of 


cooperation with labor than has ever before been evi- 
denced in the textile industry, and a willingness to help 
employees wherever possible, and pass the costs on to the 


ultimate consumer. 
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Textile employers are found willing and ready to do the 
fair thing by employees, but are absolutely opposed to 
unionism, or any effort of the employees to control the 
manufacturers. Considerable discussion was heard relative 
to conditions existing in one city of Western Kentucky, 
where a large mill has been down for several weeks as a 
result of a strike, which started with the spinners, resulting 
in the mill being crippled and closing down. Employees 
in this plant asked for a fifteen per cent inerease in wages, 
and a reduction in hours, along with recognition of the 
union. The company considered the increase, but could not 
and would not consider recognition of the union. This mat- 
ter was discussed with interest, best methods of handling 
such matters being discussed pro and con, with various 
members taking the floor. 

Members expressed themselves as very unfavorable to 
the newspapers’ methods of playing up strike news, it be- 
ing held that pressure should be brought to bear to prevent 
the Associated Press from seattering strike news all over 
the country. Such news tends to dissatisfy workers thou- 
sands of miles away from the seat of the trouble. Condi 
tions in various sections are so entirely different that they 
have no real bearing, but press dispatches generally garble 


the matter, and do no one any earthly good. Such reports 
merely stir up trouble, and it would be much better if they 
were not earried. Newspaper men claim that if such news 
was not carried there would be a spread of labor papers, 
but that is doubtful. It is held that the manufacturers and 
business interests generally could secure a!l the informa- 
tion they desired on such subjects from their trade papers 
which eould earry the matter, and which do earry it. Where 


h information is contained in trade papers it only 


sue 
reaches the employers, and not the employees, 

Mr. Tuley made a very interesting talk relative to la- 
bor conditions, stating that it was up to general manufae- 
turers to change their policy, and take the public into their 
confidence, instead of maintaining the old “publie he 
damned” policy: Mr. Tuley said: “Working conditions 
in mills are much better than the publie generally believes. 
Many of us have made every improvement that we can 
learn of, and have our plants as close to physieal perfec 
tion as is possible. The public knows very little concern- 
ing what we have done for our employees. Textile manu- 
facturers have gone to great expense in safeguarding ma- 
chinery, installing rest rooms, showers, lockers, cafeterias 
and dining rooms; have presented employees with group in- 
surance; are carrying workmen’s compensation insurance; 
they look after their employees who are sick, give vacations, 
in some cases bonuses, ete. Many plants have reduced 
working hours to fifty-four hours a week, and have tried 
hard to get on a better platform with their helpers. We 
have tried to be human, and have tried our best to help our 
employees. We are anxious to make things as easy as pos- 
‘sible for all of our workers, we realize that they earn what 
they get, but the employees don’t fully realize it, and the 
public has a general opinion that conditions in mills are 
bad. The only way that we can improve the general im- 
pression is to tell the public, take it into our confidence as 
we have endeavored to take our employees. This ean be 
accomplished best through closer relations with the press.” 

Considerable discussion was heard relative to the. unfair- 


ness of the railroads in increasing freight rates, which has 


not been on any set percentages as set forth in the general 
rate increases, and resulting in rates on cotton, coal and 
other commodities being out of line in many instances, and 
also resulting in increased expenses of several thousand dol- 
lars annually in some eases. 

The policy of the Railroad Administration in laying off 
railroad shop employees was condemned, it being held that 
in the meantime cars were getting in bad repair, and that 
the facilities of the railroads would be taxed in handling 
the 1919 erops and an eleventh hour coal demand with 
crippled ears. More than 2,000 shopmen on the Louisville 
& Nashville system are on a layoff, and a ear shortage is 
already developing which will become acute when crops and 
coal really start moving. The coal people have started a 
fight for better ears, and it is held that the railroad admin- 
istration has curtailed expenses at the wrong point. 

Diseussion was also heard relative to delay in Wash- 
ington in remitting overpayments on income taxes, which 
were paid on approximate guesses at the outset. One man- 
ufacturer reported that he had a rebate of over $6,000 com- 
ing to him, but had been unable to even seeure an answer 
to letters sent to the Internal Revenue department, Others 
reported that the Government had been very slow in mak- 
ing payment on merehandise purchased before the war 
closed, several claims for merchandise delivered not having 
been liquidated even yet. 

Members were generally of the opinion that the coun- 
try is facing an excellent volume of textile business, with 
wool prices so high that cotton will be in even better de- 
mand. A good domestie as well as export trade is confi- 
dently expected by all members. 

As regards labor conditions the members seemed to be- 
lieve that there will be no general troubles, although the 
situation is one that will have to be handled earefully, with 
measures adopted as conditions warrant. 


Income Tax Tips. 
(All replies to questions in this column given free of tax.) 

PtzzLep.—Don’t be bluffed. Simply put all extra lea\es 
in dining-room table, grasp tax return firmly with both 
hands, and throw it flat on its back. When you have it 
down brand it on first page with hot ink. 

C. H.—Yes, algebra may be used in figuring your re- 
turn. Personally we employ trigonometry, although many 
prefer caleulus and a couple of lawyers. 

TaXPAYER.—Your problem is as clear as a Chinese laun- 
dry-ticket. Simply deduct the net profit of losses (plus 
inventories at end of year) and add ineome from salaries, 
wages, bonuses, director’s fees, and pensions. Nothing 
to it! 

J. J. C—Refer to Table 113 on Page 11, Section 28, 
Part IV of return. Then if Item 86, Schedule V, line 7 
exceeds the sum stated in Item 21, Page 9, Schedule Z, get 


, 


another blank form. 

ConFrusep.—No, you should have figured the amounts in 
Items 34, 60, and 69 as net losses from Wear and Tear. 
Obsolescence and Depletion Charged Off (see K (2) on 
Page 8 of Instructions) before entering total in Item 94, 
Schedule O. - It’s perfectly simple. 

L. F.—Don’t worry about your 1919 tax. You may not 


have any income.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Notes on Tire Fabric Manufacture 


BY “JOHNSON.” 


[The following information was furnished in response to 
a series of questions on tire fabric manufacture propounded 
to the Editorial Department by a correspondent. As it 
may prove of general interest it is reproduced herewith.— 
Editor. | 

In the following article the writer has endeavored to 
make the subject as plain as possible and the figures given 
as to production may be altered to suit the prevailing local 
conditions. All figures given are approximately correct 
and have been verified and have been used by the writer 
during his seven years’ experience with the best and largest 
mills making tire fabrics a specialty. 

Every mill man has his own ideas as to production, 
speeds, ete., and what can be used in one locality cannot 
be considered in another, but the writer has found the 
information given to be productive of the best results and 
that is what counts in the tire fabric game. 

Every price given has been secured within the past 
three months and is practically correct, while they were 
secured from one machinery concern, the writer compared 
the prices asked with those of three other cotton machinery 
manufacturers and after a comparison finds that the three 
price lists vary only slightly either way, so the prices given 
may be taken as approximately correct. 

Each and every machine has the latest improvements 
such as safe drives, clutch spindles, self-oiling steps, knee 
brakes, Ermen eclearers, hank clocks, metallic thread boards, 
ete., no improvement has been eliminated and the machines 
are strictly up to date. 

We will consider the building of a plant to produce 25,- 
000 lbs. weekly of tire fabric 23 x 23, 60 inches wide, 17.25 
oz. goods and the estimated organization would be as fol- 
lows: 

ESTIMATED ORGANIZATION. 


vy 


Beginning with 23s tire yarn and doubling we get 23 X 
2 = 46 + 10.00 spinning draft — 4.60 hank roving from 
8” by 314” roving frame. 


Doubling we get 4.60 & 2 = 9.20 6.13 frame draft 


on 8” by 314” frame — 1.50 hank roving from 10” by 
5” roving frame. 

Again doubling 2 we get 1.50 & 2 = 3.00 + 5.45 frame 
draft on 10” by 5” frame — .55 hank roving from a 12” 


by 6” slubber. This is equal to 15.15 grain slubber roving 
and with a slubber draft of 3.96 we have 15.15 & 3.96 = 
60.00 grain sliver from finisher drawing. 

With a draft of 6 on the finisher drawing we have 
60.00 < 6.00 = 360.00, but as we are also doubling 6, 
this figure is brovght back to its original point. 360: + 
6.00 — 60.00 grain sliver from the breaker drawing. 

With a draft of 5.50 on the breaker drawing we have 
60.00 5.50 — 330.00 + a doubling of 6, which would be 
330.00 + 6 == 55.00 grain comber sliver. 

Figuring a comber draft of 62.00 we get 55.00 « 62.00 
= 3410.00. Allowing for 13% comber waste we get 3410.00 
+ .87 = 3920.00, and dividing this number by a doubling 
of 8, we have a 490.00 grain sliver from the ribbon lap 
machine. 

Multiplying this number by the draft on the ribbon 
lapper we have 490.00 4.00 = 1960.00, and dividing back 


by the doubling of 4, we get 1960 ~ 4— 490.00 erain sliver 
from the sliver lap machine. 

Allowing a draft of 2 and a doubling of 20 on the sliver 
lap machine will give 490 « 2 = 980 + 20 
sard sliver. Allowing for 5% waste on the ecard, 49.00 + 
95 = 51.00 * 113.00 ecard draft 
ounce picker lap. 


49.00 erain 
= 5763 grains or 13% 


ESTIMATED BASIS OF RECLAMATION. 

Having decided upon the organization let us now con- 
sider the manufacturing results to be expected. Assuming 
the cotton opened in 60 hours to be 33,327 pounds, with 
a 3% loss for picker motes this would give us 33,327  .03 
= 999 pounds of picker motes or 33,327 — 999 — 32.328 
pounds of picker laps produced in 60 hours. 

Again assuming a 5% loss in eard strips and fly we have 
32,328 & .05 = 1616 pounds of ecard strips and fly, leav- 


ing a net amount of eard sliver of 32,328 — 1616 — 30,712 
pounds. 

Allowing 13% for comber noil, we get 30,712 « .13=— 
3992 pounds of comber noil, leaving 30,712 — 3992 = 26,- 


720 pounds of combed sliver. 

Making an allowance of 3% for clearer waste, ete., will 
give us 26,720 « .03=—= 801 pounds of this material, which 
will leave us 26,720 — 801 — 25,919 pounds of 23s yarn 
spun in 60 hours. 

Figuring a weave room waste of 3% on the foregoing 
amount, we have 25,919 & .03 = 777 pounds of weave room 
waste leaving 25,919 — 777 = 25,142 pounds of tire duek 


woven in 60 hours. 
APPROXIMATE MACHINERY COST. 
With the organization outlined the necessary machinery 


and its cost would be about as follows: 


1 2 section Roving Waste Opener............ € 1,600.00 
1 Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. .......... 1,600.00 
a nn Pn eee 1,200.00 
2 Breaker Lappers (2-Beaters.) ............ 6,300.00 
4 Finisher Lappers (1-Beater.) ............ 6,100.00 
DO  Perrer err el is ae ee ee eer 77,920.00 
& Sliver Lap Machines ..........ccsccscccces 4,250.00 
S Meee Lap MAR occ cc sicnscccscccccss 7,000.00 
Be RIL oo. Rema eae oleiaraieous Sais arelars ~+... 3,480.00 
pS a ne oe ar 10,850.00 
3 Slubbers (240 Spindles 12”%x6”) ........ 6,225.66 
8 Intermediates (832 Spindles 10”x 5”) ...... 16,273.92 
17—Fine Frames (3,128 spindles 8’x31.”).... 40,194.80 
68 Spinning Frames (14,960 Spindles)........ 109,928.66 
19 Spoolers EA nr ae ee eee 15,048.00 


Pit ee oes 

2?.167.86 
1 Filling Winder (15 Spindles) .............. 937.50 
43,680.00 


. 750.00 


9 Warpers (360 ends) 
8 Twisters (120 Spindles each. 960 spds.).. 


NURI fe.) Stdiy SR, Bia rg ie ware ckiid SLR PISTE A 


b Commoner WELDER 25 osc ke dase cece 


1 warp-tying Machine ....,.....-ee.eeeeee: 2,700.00 
$454,881.34 
[Note. Inasmuch as several machinery firms have made 


recent advances in their prices, the prices given may be 
considered only as reasonably approximate.—Editor. | 
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ESTIMATED HORSEPOWER. 
SF ere Tree ere 5 horsepower. 
Db ROVING WAG CONE oi. ck cc ccc dascgces 2 o 
1 Card and Picker Waste Cleaner........ 3 r 
a Pee: SO 5 bio hooks ks dea ees 30 ‘ 
S Pee SANE cases cccdewedcacners 30 ss 
OR RD aces cacsécwc cds Coe cb Ui ceases 70 = 
iS Sear iy TNE, 5 x oo 5 cc ns te seen 3 rr 
5 Ribbon Lap Machines ..............2-. 3 . 
i RM nko tami nadie Uxvaateenweab es 34 " 
CO DOWIE DOUVEN vices cccsdvevus 15 x 
I as og CAG RR ES OREO 6 “ 
GD: i 5.vk cde ae wade en enten 16 3 
ee eee eee ere 3¢ . 
Pg” rr ni 
Be odo hokc.s sds wd wah ewees 9 a 
OP MY SG cia goalie hae akene aaide y ss 
EE? sta cbevsden td 1 one beonesoans 20 “ 
DE 64% on dns on twee aware 1 2 
PEP NL Ds Gstdecdaade ee ce weed bale ee 45 ‘ 
S Compresner WeEel ovine 5 ok cccewices >) x 
PE qt Kian Acdawsiuen ee uxnetanediaa 678 - 


The horse power given is the approximate power needed 
at the machines and no effort has been made to compensate 
for friction or transmission losses. 

BREAKING STRENGTH. 

The breaking strength of tire fabrie yarns is, as in 
other yarns, wholly dependent on the staple quality of 
cotton used and the twist inserted. 

The twist usually used in the various kinds of tire fabrie 
yarn are as follows: 

Twist per ineh. 


23/1 23/2 
Ce Oe IN onde caccndaaowacees 16.5 3.84 
Se SN nc padcw edb ape biswund 17.85 3.84 
eee ee Pe ree 18.5 3.84 
Ge IO in oe cts cbc calnce bemawen 20.5 3.84 
PP Serer are 18.5 3.84 

TIRE YARN BREAKING STRENGTH. 
23/1 23/2 

RE OOOO ois 6c do sic écmtameken 100 lbs. 11% Ibs. 
Combed Sea Island ................ 145 § 144% “ 
COPGOG PUPOVIOE ici kc iidcedccics 100 “ lly “ 
SS SS ek ees reer 100 * 12 - 


In regard to the breaking strength of the 23/1 yarn 
would say that the standard break for Combed Sea Island 
is about 140 pounds but by using a 134 inch staple a break- 
ing strength of 160 may be obtained and of course the high- 
er the break the better breaking strength in the fabric is se- 
cured and a better price. 

In talking to a friend in the business he states that he 
is securing a maximum production of 2.12 pounds per 
spindle and is securing a break of 15 points above standard 
but to seeure this he has a special mixing of his eotton. 


Arizona cotton 


strength as Sea Island and is being largely used. 


has' very nearly the same breaking 


GOOD FABRIC BREAKING STRENGTH. 
3reakinge Strength 


Coste: Ben Talend «gous ccs dedasccces 400 to 415 Ibs. 
SR MED csp singccee cen avemcnds 375 to 380 “ 
re ee 340 to 345 “ 
rer ae 340 to 345 “ 


EE ON es eee 300 to 325 “ 
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This is on a testing machine with 1-inech to 2-inch jaws 
and allowing 3 inches between jaws. 

A good earding production on the various grades of 
Combed Sea Island 300 pounds; 
The two latter 


eotton is as follows: 
Egyptian 450 pounds; Peeler 575 pounds. 


ean be increased but it is not advisable to try it on Sea 


Island. 

Replying to the other questions submitted will give the 
following replies as my experience: 

The twist per inch varies with the cotton used but would 
average 18 turns per inch single and 3.85 on ply yarns. 

All the yarn is warp wind and all the pieces that are 
left after warping are sent to the quillers and made into 
filling, 

The draft in the spinning room is usually 10 to 10.50 and 
an average production is 2 pounds per spindle. 

Self-weighted spinning rolls are always used on tire 
fabric yarns when long staple cotton is being used, but on 
short stock they are absolutely useless. 

A 4x6 warper spool is the best size the writer has found. 

In regard to the preparation of warps would say that 
to seeure a good piece of tire fabric the harder the warp 
is made the better the fabric and the only warper or beam- 
er to be used is the warp compressing machine. This beam- 
er gives a good hard beam and the result is a perfect piece 
of fabric. 

Usually tire fabric is woven in rolls of 500 yards aver- 
aging 750 to 800 pounds, but some tire concerns take 125 
yard rolls. Most of the business now is based upon 500 
yards. 

A 76 inch loom on tire fabric should not be run over 120 
picks per minute while a 92 or 108 inch loom should not 
run over 100 picks to secure the best results. 

The writer was connected with one plant where it was 
decided to speed up the 92 inch looms to 120 picks per 
minute but their private hospital was very busy during 


that time—due to breakage on the looms. 





A New Catalog. 
Iron Works, manufacturers of structural 
22nd 


The Belmont 
steel and ornamental iron, with general offices at 
street and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, have issued 
a new export catalog in English, French and Spanish. 
They purposely printed this on light paper, without cover, 
in order to send it abroad folded, as first-class mail. This 
eatalog contains, in addition to photographs showing 
steel structures which they have designed, fabricated and 
erected in all parts of the country and abroad, valuable 
tables (with explanation in three languages) in English and 
Metrie units, covering all classes of structural materials 
as well as valuable information in three languages, per- 
taining to information necessary to enable American Cum- 
panies to intelligently quote on foreign inquiries, and which 
they feel should prove of great value to engineers, ex- 
porters, and owners. It is their intention later to re-print 
this eatalog for domestic use, with additional photographs 
and data on ecalendered paper, with attractive cover, to 
be mailed as printed matter. 





At a convention of the Western Efficiency Society in 
Chieago it was stated that 55 per cent of the factories re- 
plying to a questionnaire to determine the success of em- 


ployee representation in factory management, reported that. 


the plan had stimulated production. 
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The carding and spinning of colored ase is ee forcing 
its way into nearly if not quite all mills where colored 
goods are made, and as it is on the increase, is it not well 
for our manufacturers to stop and think long and well on 
the subject, and ask themselves: Does it pay to color the 
cotton before it is spun, under all conditions, or card and 
spin and then color the yarn? 

I am not, in this article, going to favor either system, 
but to show the readers something of the methods and 
means employed for spinning filling or hosiery yarns from 
dyed stock. Yarns for warps are better if spun first and 
then dyed on the warp dyeing machine by the long chain 
system, and filling can also be dyed by this system and then 
quilled onto bobbins by the use of a long chain quiller. 

There is little doubt in the mind of the writer that the 
praper place to spin colored filling or hosiery yarn is on 
the mule, it makes for smoother, better running yarn, in- 
asmuch as the winding or tension is not applied until after 
the twist is in, then again the stretching helps it a lot. 

Now since knitting men like to have as large a cop as 
possible it may be of interest to know how to produce such 
a one on mules that are made to spin filling only. It is 
very patent that we cannot run every spindle on a mule 
and make a cop as large again, or nearly so. If we attempt 
to make such a cop, with the mule as it is, we shall spoil 
the work, because the larger cireumference of the cop takes 
up just so much more yarn at each revolution of the spindle. 
Something more is evidently called for than simply put- 
ting on a larger sized ratchet gear. 

If we run the chain up to the highest point in the 
quadrant arm, it will help to some extent, but only during 
the building of a portion of the cop bottom. As soon as 
the cop has outgrown its usual dimensions, the friction 
commences to get tight, and if we continue to run the mule 
so, we shall soon pull down all the ends. 

Then it might oceur to us that if we set the quadrant 
back as far as we could get it, and put on a larger pinion 
to work it, we would get more chain. In this ease it might 
help us a little but would still be insufficient for our needs 
as the cop increased in diameter. 

By combining the two methods we could undoubtedly 
make a larger cop, but the tension would be severe, especial- 
ly on the nose, and with the slack twist we could spoil much 
of the yarn. If the quadrant were only five or six inches 
longer we would be all right, as this would give more chain. 
I refer to the length of the run. The builders have not 
so made it, however, as it is easier to alter some other part 
if required. 

There is one way we ean get all the chain we want. It 
is understood in mule spinning that the spindles must re- 
volve a certain number of times to take up and wind 
the yarn as the carriage runs in. The number of these rev- 
olutions depends upon the size of the surface it is wound 
upon. In the event of a cop being of an increased diameter, 
the spindle, with its attached yarn, will require fewer turns 
in order to take up the same length of yarn, as it is the 
length of chain given off from the winding drum that de- 
termines the revolution of the spindles, 2nd the spindles 
revolve a certain number of times for every tvrn of the 
winding drum upon its axis. Now if we could retard the 
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number of revolutions of this drum and at the same time 
get sufficient length of chain to help up the revolution of 
the spindles, it is evident we shall have accomplished the 
object sought. If we could increase the diameter of the 
winding drum we would reduce the number of its revolu- 
tions, and also the revolutions of the spindles in like pro- 
portion. This would fulfill all requirements and would 
be just what we want, and this is just what we propose to 
do, We get two castings fitted so as to envelop the drum 
winding surface, and have the attachments secure. This is 
all. They can be applied very quickly and as easily re- 
moved as occasion requires and it will enable us to make 
as large a cop as we may desire. In applying this device, 
do not run the nut up so high on the thread within the 
quadrant arm, as on the smaller sized cops after doffing. 

Yarns spun from dyed cotton vary considerably in color 
and appearance according to their twist and drafting and 
therefore it is essential to set down in a book what gears and 
other conditions were used for a certain number and style 
of yarn and ever after to strictly conform to all these 
particulars,—this to insure a uniform product at all times. 
At times several months may elapse between similar orders 
and it is always the wisest plan to be sure of our ground. 
Furthermore, it takes considerable time to figure out for 
all changes where there is much to be done and in the hurry 
and confusion of the work, slight mistakes are liable to 
oceur, therefore, a record book will save much time as well 
as bad and ununiform work. 

The self acting mule is without doubt the best machine 
for spinning colored ectton stock where the yarn is to be 
of a coarse number (3s to 10s) and is to be used for filling 
for it must be remembered that colored cotton stoek should 
be handled and drawn as little as possible, as much doub- 
ling and drawing make the yarn tender and “shiney” and 
takes all the bloom off the color, making it look bare and 
poverty stricken. 

A piece of cottonade, for instanee, filled with a No. 4 
condenser yarn (black and white mock twist) spun on the 
woolen type of mule, either with or without a cotton head- 
stock, is a very much superior looking fabric to one filled 


1S 


with ordinary ring-spun yarn, and tle condenser yarn 
also cheaper as there is less waste made in making it and 
fewer operations. 

In the condenser system of spinning, the web of colored 
cotton is divided up as it comes from the card into a num- 
ber of individual strands, say 20 or 30 or more, and these 
strands are wound (as they leave the ecard) side by side 
upon a long flanged bobbin of the width of the ecard, which 
bobbin, when full, is placed directly into the creel of the 
mules and spun into yarn without any intermediate treat- 
ment. 

There are three methods of drafting which may be used 
on the mules on this style of work: (1) drafting out on the 
“ratching,” or, “second stretch” principle with the rollers 
entirely stopped; (2) drafting on the “gain” or “drag” 
principle with the earriage going faster than the delivery 
of cotton from the rollers; and (3) drafting by rollers in 
the usual manner common to spinning. For reasons al- 
ready given I do not approve of the last system if it can 
be possibly avoided. In the latter system, however, the 
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yarn may be spun into slubber roving made by the pre- 
paratory system instead of from the long condenser bobbins 
and this might be a convenience in some eases. I have 


not room in this paper to enter into all the details. 


Ring Frames for Colored Cotton. 

A ring frame of say 300 spindles 234 inches gauge, 6 
inches lift, should produce about 1200 pounds of No. 8s 
yarn or 700 pounds of No. 12s in one week of 54 hours. 

In the ring frame the bobbins are driven by the spindle, 
and the traveler by the thread, the traveler also varying 
in speed in proportion to the different diameters of the 
bobbin, so as to regulate the velocity of its acting cireum- 
ference to the uniform delivery of the rollers. But the 
thread spun has sufficient strength of itself to bear the drag 
of the traveler, and therefore no mechanism is required to 
regulate its motion. The velocity of the traveler is re- 
tarded by friction, which can be regulated to any degree 
that may be required by means of heavier or lighter travel- 
ers; and being thus retarded, the thread, by the motion of 
the bobbin, drags the traveler after it with a velocity equal 
to the difference between the motion of the bobbin and the 
surface motion of the front roller, or the length of thread 
delivered from the front roller. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that the traveler is the actual twist given, and 
that as the traveler also varies in speed in proportion to 
the different diameters of the bobbin, some amount of ir- 
regularity in twist is the result. 

Travelers in use On colored work do not last so long 
as on white, so that we must be on the lookout, instructing 
spinners to keep only good ones running. A spinner edu- 
eated to the means of detecting bad travelers while run- 
ning will have no difficulty with her work on that score, 
as they are very easily singled out from the sound ones. 
There is more tension on colored yarn with the same size 
travelers, and it is well to keep this constantly in mind 
in changing frames from white to colored stock as often 
happens. It is the presence of the dye which gives the 
thread more resistance in passing through the traveler. 

A periodical examination of the travelers should be 
made by some one who can locate bad ones if the spinner 
is not capable of doing so. Bad travelers should be re- 
moved and their places supplied with new ones. There is 
absolutely no economy whatever in running a worn travel- 
er. Such a method will be found to work very well, as 
this measure will keep the rings abundantly supplied with 
perfect travelers. Renewing the entire lot of travelers on 
a frame every month, or at regular frequent intervals, is 
practiced in some mills; this is also an excellent plan; but 
as some travelers wear longer than others, the plan sug- 
gested above will be found to give good-satisfaction; and 
where the spinner can be relied upon to give close attention 
to this matter, and by showing her it is to her own interest 
to do so, it will in most eases be sufficient; it leaves nothing 
to be desired, 

The objection to the wholesale removal of travelers is 
on the score of economy; and further, if spinners know 
renewal is made at stated intervals they are apt to let the 
bad ones remain on until the regular time to take them 
off; besides, there is the loss of time in stopping the frames 
for their removal. Never oil a traveler or ring. If it 
fails to run good, look for some unbalanced part; perhaps 
the ring is loose or is not set level. The traveler may not 
fit the ring properly, both the traveler and the ring may be 
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worn or there may be deflections from its normal course 
which will increase the tension and continually break down 
the thread, as in case the spindle is not in the center of the 
ring, or the guide wire properly adjusted. All these and 
many more little things may cause the end to keep breaking, 
giving one the impression the traveler is at fault. 


_On account of the character of colored work, we are 
not so apt to observe defects in the yarn, even when we are 
watching it run. For some reason our ideas are not 80 
clear in regard to certain matters which are oceurring. If 
the yarn were white we could understand the remedy at 
once, but on colored yarn we seem to be groping in the 
dark as it were, especially if the color is very dark. Our 
conception is slow, and our efforts in the direction of rem- 
edies somewhat tardy. For instance, in the setting of the 
rolls, we cannot perceive as easily just how the work is 
running, particularly if the light is rather deficient, which 
is frequently the case in colored mills, as the machinery 
is not set so as to afford the most light. With the darkness 
and the nature of the work combined we do not receive 
as correct an impression as if we were in a well lighted room 
and on white work. 

A given position of the rolls will not suit best for 
long at a time, especially if much changing is a necessary 
part of the work, or where great modifications in the char- 
acter of the cotton are noted. Still a spinner cannot reset 
his rollers every time he makes a change in his yarn, or 
where a new feature of the roving is observed. Defects 
such as these are a necessary consequence of this kind of 
work. If these changes occurred at rare intervals, some 
attention could be given to the matter with considerable 
advantage to the work. But where frequent change is the 
rule, such alterations are not expected. It would be ad- 
visable to keep certain frames for certain yarns, as in this 
way we could minimize the evil; at the same time, in re- 
lation to the rollers, we must remember that the colored 
yarn requires a wider separation of the rollers than would 
be required for white work, for when the fibres of dyed 
stock are pressed together they pull apart less easily than 
white. 

In a great many mills there is more or less trouble with 
the drawing of the roving, owing to some difficulties or lack 
of attention in the dyehouse. Too much dye used, cotton in- 
sufficiently dried, too much oil or soap on the fibres, such 
are a few of the many things to provide a spinner with 
object lessons in discomfort. It requires but very little 
dampness in the eotton to augment the resistance in draw- 
ing so that much bad work will follow. In some mills the 
work is run much coarser than the machines were built to 
handle. The weights used in the drawing of the roving 
being much too light, imperfect and irregular work is the 
result. In such cases we may have to set the rollers some- 
what wider to assist us over the difficulty. Increasing the 
size of the front roll by adding one or more layers of 
flannel would be of considerable service to us by giving 
a firmer grip to the cotton through a larger contact sur- 
face, thus answering in the place of more weight. 

Then there are occasions when the cotton will come 
to the spinner more or less burnt or tendered. It is at 
such times that he will have his highest abilities called upon. 
There is no life crc vitality remaining in the fibre, and the 
ends will noi stay up. The yarn is extremely tender or 
rotten and has no strength. It will be found that such 
roving has been doctored up by the carder in order to 
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get it along, all of which has not improved its condition for 
spinning. More twist has been put in, which has the effect 
of still further diminishing the strength of the fibres. The 
roving may be soft wound or the reverse. If too soft, it 
breaks out frequently; if wound too tight it has injured the 
fibres by so doing. The roving will be found very irregular 
and uneven, as such cotton is difficult to card, and will 
cause trouble all the way through the card room, so that by 
the time it reaches the spinner it is in a most satisfactory 
state for making waste, and is not fit for much else. How- 


-ever, since it has come so far, we shall make it as good as 


possible, and pass it up to the weaver. It will be advisable 
to make the work a little heavier, in order to allow for any 
subsequent loss; at the same time putting in a little more 
twist. Owing to the irregular state of the roving, some 
places being much heavier than others, it will be too much. 
In places much thinner than the standard, the twist will 
be insufficient and the end will break down. This cannot 
be avoided. It will be well to put on a lighter traveler; 
this will put less strain on the yarn and save many ends. 
If possible to reduce the speed at such a time we may find 
it will be true economy. It will reduce the strain on the 
yarn to a great extent, and that is the object most sought 
after. The yarn must be handled with great cuarefulness, 
otherwise much of it will go back into waste. At the best 
it will not be very desirable stuff. It is in roving, and 
the spinner must use his best endeavors to make something 
out of it that looks like yarn, however far short he may be 
of the object. If this yarn is for filling, the woolen type of 
mule will spin it far better than the ring frame. 

It makes no difference in the handling in the spinning 
room whether the cotton was injured by over-drying, or 
by chemicals undissolved or in excessive amount. There 
is no form of bad work so difficult to handle as this and 
it will require considerable tact and skill to conduct it 
through the operation. The rollers must not be allowed to 
have the faintest suspicion of dryness, while they must 
be kept scrupulously clean. If there is an unequal sur- 
face speed between the top and the bottom fluted roller, 
the parallelism of the fibres will be disarranged and a great 
many of them will fail to be twisted into the thread, and 
it is certain we need all the strength the assistance of 
these fibres can give us. 

The working surface of the rollers should not be per- 
mitted to retain the collection of any waste and should be 
kept clean, as this disturbs even and regular drawing and 
is one of the many causes of “cockley” yarn, The rolls 


should be examined carefully and all poor ones replaced 


with sound new ones. This is very important as many ends 
break down through an uneven roller surface. .Where this 
does happen it will be noticed that the end drops down 
quite frequently. There is no apparent cause that will 
account for it. The spinner may piece up the end, but 
soon it will break again. We change the traveler, perhaps, 
but still the same result. Then we oil the roller, but all 
is of no avail. 

If now we examine carefully the untwisted strand of 
fibres as they emerge from the front rolls we will observe 
something peculiar in its appearance; at frequent intervals 
we will perceive a spot that looks thinner and smaller than 
the rest. It is this thin place that is too weak to hold up 
the thread and is the reason it breaks. Now what is the 
cause of this thin section of strand? Perhaps the roving 
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is uneven. It may be so, but observation will show the thin 
place occurs at short regular intervals, in number sometimes 
more and sometimes less on different rollers, and generally 
every three or four inches, depending largely upon the 
diameter of the top roll. If we look closely at the roller 
while running we may see an unsteady motion to the rev- 
olution; if not, placing the finger on it may detect a slight 
rise and fall to the finger as the roller revolves. There is 
the sensation of a ridge passing under the finger repeat- 
edly. Sometimes this ridge is difficult to detect, and may 
exist only at one point on the roller, or, it may extend in 
greater or less prominence along the entire cot. More fre- 
quently, however, some part is higher than the rest, which 
accounts for an end sometimes running longer than others 
before breaking. 

This, then, is the cause of the thin place, and it oceurs 
just after the ridge has passed over the fluted roller. The 
high point in the leather roller prevents that part just be- 
hind it from coming in contact with the fluted roller as it 
should. This prevents the fibres from being drawn as they 
should and reduces the number of them at that particular 
point, which weakens the strand and the end drops down. 

There are other causes, however, that will produce the 
same result. If the steel roller should happen to be bent 
it would stretch the roving and cause the end to break. If 
it were the front roller we could see it. If it were the sec- 
ond one we might not notice it for sometime, or, if there 
is an absence of smooth, steady running of the back steel 
roller, as sometimes is the case, if the nut comes off at 
the back roller gear and permits that gear to become loose, 
this will cause a large number of ends to break in that man- 
ner and is easily distinguished from the other. If such 
an accident should oceur on the speeder, we might have 
this same thing, but not exactly in the same way. It 
would occur on several frames, and about the same size 
of roving, unless all the roving should be put on one or 
two frames. 

It is sometimes difficult to locate the trouble when it 
reaches back of the spinning. If this thin place should 
come up but once in the same roving, as when a carder 
changes a tooth on his pinion, and allows the back roller 
to lose some of its revolution, we may find it a difficult mat- 
ter to locate the mischief. I have found the ends to break 
down in this manner but only once in the same roving and 
at a different place in each roving. This may be caused 
by the carder setting his rolls while the speeder is running, 
thus stretching the roving. It may be hard to convince the 
earder that such is probably the cause. Still it is well to 
know how some of the bad work is caused. 

Colored cotton is subjeet to repeated changes, and over- 
seers may alter things at times to suit their own convenience, 
regardless of the subsequent effect, so that a spinner should 
have a good knowledge of other branches of the work if 
he expects to show up to good advantage. 

To return to the rollers. In the cases spoken of, the 
leather may be in good condition; in fact it may have run 
but a short time; if so, place it between two smooth boards 
and endeavor to reduce the ridge by rolling it back and 
forth. Very often upon returning it to the cap bar, the 
trouble has entirely disappeared. The better way would 
be to have no occasion to practice such methods. 

Leather rolls need more frequent renewal on colored 
work than on white, as the dye is more or less destructive 
to the life of the leather. Cleaning and varnishing these 
























































rollers is a very good procedure, but it must be closely 
attended to, otherwise it were better to leave it alone. Roll- 
ers that have been used on fine work may be put into frames 
that are on coarse colored work, sometimes, without in- 
jury to the latter. 

It is the practice in some mills to combine two colors 
in one roving for certain classes of work (black and white, 
for instance) but this is very unsatisfactory so far as hav- 
ing a presentable piece of cloth to show for the labor be- 
stowed. Much better results follow by taking two rovings 
of different colors and doubling them back of the spinning. 
Sometimes there is a great difference in the size of the two 
rovings (the usual mixture of the writer’s for black and 
white ecodet being one hank black and three hank white) 
yet they both have to be drawn and spun together. This will 
be found to present some difficulties in accomplishing, as 
the finer strand will not get as even drawing as the coarser. 
Owing to the smaller size, the top roller does not get the 
same grip on it as it does on the coarser one, and when 
there is much twist present in the finer one it will often- 
times draw through without undergoing any change in size. 
This is frequently the case where the roving is uneven, 
which forces more twist into the thin places and so makes 
the draft at that point so much the more difficult. 

The only way in which two rovings of such unequal size 
ean be satisfactorily run together is to have the coarser 
roving with as little twist as possible. This will allow it to 
spread over the surface of the rollers to a greater extent, 
thus giving the top rollers a more close contact with the 
fluted ones and increasing the chances of having a firmer 
grip on the finer and smaller strand. The finer roving 
should be as even as possible, and have no excess of twist, 
and the rolls should be set to work the coarser roving. It 
might be possible to get a close imitation of this cadet 
yarn by using a two hank black roving and a two hank 
black and white from the speeder, these two being of the 
same size, would draw together nicely and make a yarn 
that would still be a three to one black and white but it 
would not be so good except for very rough coarse work. 

In spinning yarns where two different colored rovings 
are used, some spinners advocate using a heavy traveler so 
as to break down the thread when one of the rovings is 
stopped in order to avoid “single” in the work. They 
claim the help are careless and will often allow the single 
to run on thus making considerable trouble later on. 
There may be some truth in the position taken, still I do 
not consider the practice a commendable one, especially if 
the traveler is heavy enough to injure the yarn in any 
way. If it does not there is no objection to this method 
of overcoming a serious evil. Where the difference in the 
size of the two rovings is great, it would require too heavy 
a traveler for good work to produce sufficient strain to pull 
down the remaining thread if it were the finer roving that 
had stopped. Even if the rovings were of equal size it 
would necessitate a pretty heavy traveler, especially if the 
work was even. 

Very often these fine rovings will break out and after 
a while catch on again. This is a very serious circumstance 
and should be prevented by the only certain and safe means, 
and that is to make the finer roving of a better quality; in 
other words—more even. More twist would prevent the 
breaking also, but it is a question whether it would not 
be productive of other troubles. In case of more twist we 
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might have to spread the rolls. Very often where the rov- 
ing pulls through, entire relief may be found in a higher 
speed with the same position of the rolls. A high speed of 
the front roll causes the fibres to pull apart more easily 
just as in breaking a cord a sharp, quick pull will ae- 
complish it, when a stronger pull, if slower, would fail 
to effect that object, and if not driving the frames too fast, 
it would be advisable to speed them up, if possible, rather 
than to spread the rolls, because it is only at times these 
difficulties oceur, and outside of these eases the rest of 
the work would suffer the effects of rolls set too wide. 

I have stated that too much drawing is bad for colored 
stock and where the yarn is for filling it is advisable to 
split the web on the eard into four or five strands and 
run into coiler cans. Put these cans directly at the back 
of a specially built slubber and spin into roving. Put this 
roving directly into the creel of the ring frame and spin 
into any number—10s or lower. If the yarn is for finer 
then 10s a second system of roving may be necessary. 





Going After Southern Business. 


The Atlantic Dyestuff Company, Southern Branch, 
Rooms 705-706-707 Commercial National Bank Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., have well equipped offices and a splendid 
laboratory and are prepared to handle their share of the 
dyestuff business of the South. 

This company specializes in sulphur blacks, sulphur 
blues, sulphur browns, direct blues, direct greens, and direct 
yellows, made at their factories at Burrage, Mass. In ad- 
dition they will handle a full line of direct and developed 
colors. The main office of this company is located at 88 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 

R. J. Walker is manager of the southern office. W. C. 
Dodson will be in charge of the laboratory and visit the 
mills in the vicinity of Charlotte. His territory will also 
include the South Carolina mills. Captain Jim MeDougall 
will represent this company in the Greensboro territory— 
Salisbury to Danville, and from Winston-Salem east in 
North Carolina and all of Virginia. W. S. MeNab will 
have charge of the Tennessee, North Georgia and North 
Alabama territory. H. A. Rodgers will handle the Atlanta 
territory, including most of Georgia, Alabama and Louis- 
lana. 

This should prove a strong selling organization. Mr. 
Walker is a seasoned, well posted and aggressive sales 
manager, and is well and favorably known by the textile 
trade. The men associated with him have specialized in the 
study of textile chemistry and dyestuffs at the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Engineering, and the Georg- 
ia School of Technology; have also had thorough practical 
dyehouse training and are prepared to demonstrate their 
products in the mill dyehouses when required. 

This company has ample means to conduct its business 
on a large seale; its factories at Burrage, Mass., are most 
modern in every detail, and they will, from time to time, 
offer specialties of the highest quality. 





E.uior Rem, former assistant to the general manager, 
on July 1st became sales manager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, and in that capacity will be responsible 
for the commercial activities of the Company in both large 
and miniature classes of lamps in domestic territory. 
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What theS 


With the many announcements from different mills in 
the South that the capital stocks of the firms are being in- 
creased and additional buildings will be erected to take care 
of the fast growing increase in output of the plants, the 
vastness and importance of the production and manufacture 
of cotton in the South looms up in the public eye. 

Just at the present time cotton manufacturers, partic- 
ularly in the South, are busy having their plants enlarged 
and their present equipment improved upon. It will also 
be noted that this constructive work is, for the most part, 
being carried on by men experienced in the cotton indus- 
try, men who are themselves thoroughly conversant with 
the present exigencies and therefore foresee the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of the cotton manufacturing field in the 
immediate and long future. 

Right at this time there are new plants and additions 
to old plants going up, to be equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery, at an aggregate cost of millions of dollars. 
The steps forward which these experienced and far-sighted 
manufacturers of cotton goods are taking means much more 
than ean be realized. The opening of export markets and 
the present wonderful demand by domestic buyers means 
much for those plants which have been enlarged sufficiently 
to eare for the sudden influx of business and the constant- 
ly growing demand which will come in the next few years. 

The recently announced addition at the Appalachian 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., practically doubles its present size. 
Four thousand spindles and accompanying equipment ar 
being added, 

The addition for the 
which has received previous mention in these columns, will 


Knoxville Spinning Company, 


be a new mill with 8,500 spindles and accompanying ma- 


chinery. 
Another new mill for Knoxville, Tenn., will be known 
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as the Superior Mills. The plant will be capitalized at 
$300,000 and the 
M. Thomas and M. B. Melendy. 


8,900 spindles and will make fine combed yarns. 





incorporators include M. G. Thomas, M. 

























This new mill will have 


The additions being made by the Cannon Manufacturing 
C., will include approximately 
(One of 


Company at Kannapolis, N. 
two 20,000 spindle mills and a 50,000 spindle mill. 
these mills is to be used as a waste plant. : 
A previous reference has been made of the Columbus, 
Ga., plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company and it has 
been learned that the new equipment for this plant will in- 
clude 52,840 spindles, 390 cards and other equipment. 
With an addition to the present mill in sight, the Chero- 
kee Spinning Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $600,000. 
A change of management in every department except 
one was made recently by the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


sistant treasurer, was the only one of the former officials 


James Catheart, who was made seeretary and as- 
retained. James D. Hammett was succeeded as president 
by W. C. 


George E. 


Langley; James D. Vandiver, vice-president, by 
Spofford, who will also be general manager of 
the mill. The new treasurer is George C. Leonard. 

The fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held in Charlotte October -24 and 25. 

The Rhyne-Houser Manvfacturing Company, Cherry- 
ville, N. C., 
$500,000, for the purpose of making hig 
yarns. Dr. W. H. Houser and C. A. Rudisill, 
Cherryville, and D. E. Lincolnton, are the in- 


Two hundred thousand dollars of the stoek 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
h grade combed 
both of 
Rhyne, of 
corporators. 
has been subscribed. 

The Johnston Mills Company, a yarn selling ageney, 


which will handle the output of 11 textile mills, has been 
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organized in Charlotte. C. W. Johnston is president. His 
son, R. H. Johnston, is vice-president and J. S. Wilcox was 
made secretary. 

The Waltmore Thread Mills Company, with a capital of 
$500,000, was recently organized in York (S. C.), with the 
manufacture of cotton cloth and thread being contemplated 
by the petitioners. Following the organization of these 
mills, a movement has been started for the establishment of 
another cotton mill in York, with a proposed capitalization 
of $400,000, two-thirds of which sum has already been sub- 
scribed. Construction of this plant has, however, been post- 
poned indefinitely, because of the rapid advance in the 
price of materials. 

The Hamilton Carhartt Mill, of Rock Hill, 8. C., is con- 
templating improvements to cost approximately $75,000, on 
the two Carhartt Mills. 
will be made and twelve new houses will be built at one of 


Installation of new machinery 


the mills and six at the other. 
New machinery has been installed by the Highland Park 


Mill, Rock Hill, S, C. 
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operated 700 Draper looms by individual motors. A large 
finishing room equipped with most modern machinery and 
a dye house will be added to this building. 

The Double Shoals Cotton Mill, near Shelby, N. C., has 
been recently sold to a company of Shelby men and has 
been rechartered under the name of the Double Shoals 
Manufacturing Company. The new owners are O. Max 
Gardner, A. W. MeMurray, Graham Dellinger, Z. J. Thomp- 
son, D. D. Wilkins, G. A. Hoyle and §. S. Royster, all of 
Shelby, and C. F. Of the capital 
stock, the sum of $100,000 has been paid in. The mill was 


Dalton, of Charlotte. 


built in 1892 by Elias Morgan and associates and is now 
making a coarse yarn. Officers have not yet been elected. 
The retiring controllers, Elias and Fred Morgan, have not 
as yet announced their plans for the future. 

Following a meeting of the stockholders of the Shelby 
Cotton Mills, it was announced that an extension, at a cost 
of from $75,000 to $100,000, would be made to the plant of 
the company. The improvement will consist of a two-story 
brick building with a length of 83 feet. This structure will 
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Marshall P. Orr and Woodward Baldwin & Company, 
of New York, have purchased more than two-thirds of the 
stock of the Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., the 
capital stock of which amounts to $164,600. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Orr will assume charge of the mills. 

Myers Mill, Ine., is the name of an organization re- 
cently formed, with a eapital stock of $500,000, for the 
It will 
manufacture carded and eombed yarns, 20s to 40s, and will 


erection of a new cotton mill in Gastonia, N. C. 
be of a 10,000 spindle capacity. A. G. Meyers is the pro- 
moter of the new enterprise and associated with him is C. 
B. Armstrong. 

Contracts have been let by the Roanoke Rapids (N. C.) 
Mills for the erection at their No. 2 mill of a weave room, 
274 feet long by 157 feet 8 inches wide, in which will be 


house 5,000 additional spindles, 80 looms and additional 
carding machinery. A handsome office building was only 


recently finished for this company and is now in use. 


Announcement has been made that R. Hope Brison and 
associates, of Gastonia, N. C,, had purchased the controll- 
ing stock of the Capitola Manufacturing company, located 
at Marshall, N. C., and that Mr. Brison will be made seere- 
tary and treasurer of the mill. The mill is of 10,000 spin- 
dle capacity and manufactures cotton yarns Nos. 20s 
and 40s. 


Plans are being made by A. C. Lineberger, of Belmont, 
N. C., and business men of Salisbury, N. C., for the erec- 
tion at Salisbury of a new cotton mill, to make yarn for 


automobile tires. The plant will be put up at a reported 
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cost of $250,000. Option has been taken on a number of 


possible sites for the new mill. 

A $300,000 cotton mill, which will operate 25,000 spin- 
dles, is to be erected at Gaffney, S. C. The promoters are 
E. R. Cash, J. A. Carroll, Dr. W. C. Hamrick, D. C. Ross, 
Maynard Smyth and T. B. Butler, Nearly all the capital 
stock has been subseribed for and it is the belief of the 
promoters that the mill will be in operation before the end 
of the year. 

Erection of the Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton and Export 
Company’s additional mill will be made under the super- 
vision of A. V. Gude, of Atlanta, engineer-arechiteet. The 
plans provide for a building to cost $38,000, with a eapac- 
ity of 10,000 spindles. 

B. B. Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., and associates have 
closed a deal which gives them control of the Alexander 
City Cotton Mills, the Syeamore Mills and the Pell City 
Mills. The Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Com- 
pany has been appointed selling agents for the two eloth 
mills, 

The Rowan Cotton Mills Company, of Salisbury, N. C., 
which was projected by W. F. Snider and associates, has 
been incorporated with $400,000 authorized capital stoek, 
$100,000 of which has been paid in. 

The Ivy Damask Mills, of Salisbury, N. C., has pur- 
chased 12 Stafford looms. 

A 5,000 spindle yarn mill is being planned by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., of whieh C. W. 
Roberts is secretary. 

A. H. Robbins, superintendent of the Lancaster Mills, 
Laneaster, S. C., has purchased an interest in the Spring- 


Providence, - Rhode Island 
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stein and Eureka Mills, Chester, S. C., and took charge as 


general manager of both plants about the first of August. 

Work has been started by the Avondale Mills, of Bir 
mingham, on the erection of a new mill, to be known as the 
Katherine Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala. 

The LaFayette (Ala.) Cotton Mills has been organized 
with a capital stock of $500,000. Incorporators are J. A. 
Hines, A, J. Driver, Jr., J. E. Stanley and others. 

The controlling interest in the Baldwin Mills, at Chester, 
S. C., has passed from the Baldwin estate to J. P. Stevens 
and Company, of New York, which is largely interested in 
Southern textile plants. 

It is reported that Woodward Baldwin & Co. have pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Georgia Cotton Mills, 
at Griffin, Ga. 

The advantage of the combination of good roads and 
motor trucks is shown in the statement of W. S. Griffin, 
president of Cooper & Griffin, Ine., Greenville, S. C., deal- 
ers in cotton, Mr. Griffin says: 

“Our reason for using trucks was two-fold: First, the 
saving in freight costs; second, more prompt and efficient 
service to our customers. * 

“At present, we are handling annually on these two 
trucks, about 20,000 bales of cotton; saving over present 
freight rates amounts to about 75¢ per bale; the radius of 
hauling is about 30 miles; the average 15 miles; average 
load per truck of uncompressed cotton 18 bales of 500 lbs. 
each; average load of compressed cotton 27 bales of 500 Ibs. 
each. 

“Each truck can cover about 74 miles per day; this, of 
course, is only made possible by the excellent roads of 


Greenville County.” 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The market demand for goods is far in excess of any- 
thing hitherto known in this section and the supply is very 
limited. Prices have risen so fast as a consequence of per- 
sistent bidding on the part of buyers that manufacturers 
would much prefer to see values stabilized around the pres- 
ent levels until assurance ean be given of a continuing 
retail distribution at the higher prices that must prevail at 
the counters, 

Many manufacturers have been declining to sell goods 
at any price and they find this a very difficult policy to 
pursue. Buyers for converting did not provide for their 
full requirements in the earlier months of the year and the 
buyers who did so have been able to name their own prices 
on any gray cloths coming on contracts. The established 
converters whose business has grown as the months have 
gone on since March are now in a position where they must 
have more goods at some price in order to hold their place 
in the trade. They are appealing to manufacturers who 
have supplied them to take on additional business and to 
appeals of this sort any prudent manufacturer must listen. 

Some of the converters and others who eancelled their 
goods and demanded rebates after the armistice, have been 
coming forward recently offering to reinstate any old or- 
ders and to bear the expenses of the manufacturer in the 
meantime. They are doing this merely to reinstate them- 
selves with mills they thought they would not need again 
and to see if they cannot get back where more goods will 
be sold to them. Few manufacturers are willing to listen 
to appeals of this sort, nevertheless, there are obvious rea- 
sons why mills cannot always decline business offered at 
top prices when cash payment or any other form of guar- 
anteed payment may be had for the asking. 

The buying for spring has reached the point now where 
converters and others want the mills to duplieate orders at 
their own prices and this is happening in cases where mills 
are already sold ahead into January and February. 

The price advances of the month have been spectacular 
in a number of instances. Staple tickings were held at 
value for some time around 30¢ a yard for 8-ounce goods. 
The price was advanced to 45¢ a yard in order to place 
1 parity of value with other merchandise in 
Every buyer who had tickings on order con- 


the 2’oods on é 
the markets. 
firmed at 45e a yard and in some instances they bought ad- 
ditional goods when the new price was named. Some of 
the leading lines of eastern made denims have been with- 
drawn from sale as the mills are quite unable to do more 
than apportion the produet among buyers who have been 
regular traders for years and who have established made 
up goods in their lines in which these fabries have been 
used, In this way the mills are trying to conserve their 
own future interests and at the same time giving the gar- 
ment maker a chance to conserve his merchandising inter- 
ests also. 

The demand for cheviots, and other working suit mate- 
rials of the choice grades has been far ahead of anything 
anticipated and most of the leading lines are sold ahead to 
the end of the year or as far as mills will accept business. 
It is impossible for the mills making some of the standard 
lines to supply even their regular export customers, not to 
speak of supplying the added demands from the home 


trade. 
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Several of the lines of spring dress ginghams have been 
allotted to cost not less than government prices, and in some 
instances perhaps more. Buyers have come forward and 


laid down orders for nearly twice the amount mills can 


make and it has been necessary to restriet the business and. 


allot the expected product. Several of the very fine quali- 
ties that were discontinued during the war have been rein- 
stated and will appear in the markets for spring. They 
are wanted more eagerly than the lower priced regular lines 


and there seems to be no question among cutters or jobbers: 


of selling them at any price that will be charged. Most of 
the riewer ginghams are offered in smaller designs than 
last year, although many large plaids for cutting up pur- 
poses are being made, 

The print cloth markets have continued their wild e¢a- 
reer. By the middle of the month the highest prices of last 
year, reached before the government stepped in, had been 
touched, and buyers had bought in 25,000-piece lots for 


delivery to the end of the year. For 3814-inch 64x60s. 


1834¢ was paid, for 4-yard 80 squares, 28¢, and for 68x72s, 


22%c. Some of the largest shirt and collar manufacturers. 


came forward and bought 72x76s at 23¢ and 24e. The mills 
are short of stocks of both staples and odds and most 
mills are being asked to deliver goods in excess of the buy- 
ers’ orders if such a thing is possible, The matter of ecot- 
ton and labor costs is rarely mentioned in trading, the 
profit margin being wide enough to permit wide fluctua- 
tions in quotations before costs become a matter of serious 
concern. 

Bleached cottons have risen steadily, but in the case of 
nearly all the leading branded goods, the price for the fin- 
ished product has been at about the level of price procur- 
able at any time for the cloth in the gray. One owner of a 
very famous bleached brand said recently that the brand 
has become a liability rather than an asset, owing to the 
inability to sell the finished product at a profit based upon 
gray and finishing costs. Wide sheetings are sold ahead 
for months on some widths. The seareity of pillow tubings 
has become very marked. Prices are very much higher than 
the government levels. 

Prints have been advanced in the interval to a basis of 
18'c¢ a yard, 2¢ over the price of last year. Large export 
orders are in hand and many others have been declined. 


The printers of pereales have made two advances and have: 


been forced to withdraw from the future market until they 
‘an catch up with past orders. Serpentine crepe for spring 
has been priced by the Pacifie mills at 30e a yard. The 
demand for printed voiles has been larger than ever before 
and these gvods are being ordered in large quantities for 
early spring as well as for spot shipment. 

The buyers who declined to take blankets and napped 
cottons six months ago and even three months ago because 
prices were too high are now pleading with mill agents for 
additional deliveries for fall. The buyers have found their 
stocks too small to meet the overselling of many road men 
and there is likely to be a dearth of many of the standard 
goods for the next three months, The pressure for more 
goods has finally forced the Nashua mill to decide to erect 
a new plant of 25,000 spindles at Nashua, N. H. 

Four months ago the business on quilts and on the 
grades of towels made in New England mills was about as 
slow and unprofitable as anything on the list. Today every 
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Use Holt Roof Connections with 
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Watertight, Flexible, Permanent 


Holt Connections are just as permanent as Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs. They are made of heavy cast iron, brass and copper 
and are adaptable to all types of roofing on buildings having in- 
terior drainage. 

But permanency is not the only factor necessary for the suc- 
cessful roof leader or vent connections. 


Holt Connections are positive safeguards against the most severe 
cases of shrinkage, settlement and vibration in roof or building. 


Holt Connections withstand expansion and contraction. Unlike the 
ordinary metal outlet boxes, quick changes in temperature which affect 
the leader lines will not push them out of place and thereby cause leak- 
age. The Holt Expansion Joint provides a permanent, flexible water 
and gastight connection, and permits 2 range of movement of the leader 
lines of from 11/4 to 3 inches, according to type of connection used, and 
construction of leader lines and roof decks. 

Holt Connections are made in a variety of types and sizes, 
to meet every need for a high-grade, dependable roof leader, 
vent, pipe, brace, or flag- pole connection. 

Even a poor roof is made better by the use of Holt}Connec- 
tions. 

Thev have never failed. 

Send for details and, Specifications. 
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quiit mill 1s sold ahead while towel mills are complaining 
constantly of inability to secure yarn or to fill orders for 
goods priced without regard to what values were only two 
months ago. All of the mills engaged in any kind of work 
suitable for the automobile trade are behind on orders as 
the business has continued to expand wonderfully. The 


Manhasset Company recently purchased the Cohannet 


Mills at Taunton, Mass., to secure a supply of fine yarns 
for tire fabric purposes, and Taylor, Armitage & Co., have 
been in negotiations looking to the purehase of some other 
plants of the former New England Cotton Yarn Co. The 
Lincoln mills of Fall River have decided to order 15,000 
more spindles and the other necessary equipment to fill out 
the vacant space in their No. 2 mill, built some time ago 
but not fully equipped because of war conditions. 

Many plans are being pressed looking toward additions 
and renewals of plants and the machinery men continue to 
turn down business of all kinds. They are very busy and 
are selecting their own work at their own prices and from 
their own customers. This condition bids fair to last for 
many months to come, the machinery output being restrict- 
ed only by the ability to seeure labor enough to do the work 
in sight, 

The finishing plants are seeuring plenty of offers for 
business and are able to command higher prices for many 
sorts of new work. The printers are rushed. The bleach- 
ers are as busy as their limited operative capacity will per- 
mit. The piece dyeing and other finishing works are secur- 
ing more business all the while and their chief complaint is 
labor scarcity. 

Labor conditions are unsettled to some extent but be- 
yond a threatened strike at Fall River by doffers, who 
have been acting to secure a uniform wage in different 
mills, they are not any more troublesome than they have 
New Bedford mills are running better than for a 
The northern New England mills are grad- 


been. 
long time past. 
ually getting many operatives back although they are still 
unable to maintain a capacity output. 

Much interest attaches to the rising prices of mill stocks 
and the general readjustment of mill investment values. 
Stocks that never paid more than 6 per cent for years are 
now quoted at $190 a share and the feeling grows that prices 
will finally become so high that a lessening of tightly held 
shares will be seen. The under-capitalization of New Eng- 
land mills is now troubling many holders of stocks as well 
as many mill managers. The purpose was to prevent taxa- 
tion and to avoid hopes of earnings that could not be real- 
ized. Today earnings and taxes have changed so much in 
their relations to each other that old holders of mill proper- 
ties are wondering whether it will pay them to hang on or 
to pass the ownership to those who want the properties 
more than they do. 

There have been very few changes of ownership so mark- 
ed in their way as that seen in some of the southern mill 
properties and wherever they have occurred they have not 
been prompted by any desire to change selling agencies. 
Most of the important changes have come as a result of the 
growing needs for special cloths to be made in mills equip- 
ped to serve the automobile and other large manufacturing 


trades. 


World Cotton Conference, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
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BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, July 16th, 1919. 

The lifting of the blockade against Germany, permitting 
commercial intercourse with Central Europe for the first 
time in five years, is looked upon as the most important 
development for trade expansion ultimately. Prior to the 
war Germany and Austria consumed annually about 3,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, most of which was American, approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bales, 

The high prices for the staple are, in a measure, due to 
that facet, but more so to the unfavorable outlook for the 
new crop, the trade being threatened with the fifth consecu- 
tive short crop. Climatie conditions in the cotton region 
were so unfavorable during June, which followed a wet 
May, that returns to the government, as of date June 25th, 
averaged the condition of the erop at only 70 vs. 85.8 last 
year, and the ten year normal of 80.3, and the decrease in 
acreage was placed at 8.7 per cent compared with one year 
ago—33,960,000 acres against 37,207,000. 

Deductions on the foregoing basis denote a yield of only 
10,986,000 bales exelusive of linters, more or less eventually, 
dependent upon future weather conditions. 

As a result, and because of the continuance of the ur- 
gent demand for cotton goods and for cotton for export, 
values almost reached the highest prices witnessed during 
the war, As a matter of fact cotton goods are now as high 
as they were quoted before the armistice, in some instances 
higher. 

So far this month climatic conditions in the interior 
have been more favorable for progress of the crop, but their 
effect seems to be offset by weevils increasing and becoming 
more destructive. In Texas the crop is reported to be 
fruiting poorly owing to weevils and recent heavy rains. 
Fear is entertained that the next bureau report will show 
little or no improvement in crop prospects on that account. 

Compared with last season the Census Bureau recently 
issued the following report for June and for 11 months of 
season: Including linters. Consumption in United States 
during June 489,000 bales vs. 618,000, for 11 months 5,692,- 
000 against 7,036,000. Mill stocks in United States at close 
of June 1,365,000, compared with 1,673,000, stocks in pub- 
lie storage 2,784,000 vs. 2,116,000, total stock in United 
States June 30th, 4,148,000 against 3,789,000. 

The demand for cotton goods continues urgent, with 
values tending higher owing to the presence of a large 
number of domestic and foreign buyers. Mill production is 
limited owing to shorter hours and searcity of labor, result- 
ing in the supply being inadequate for the demand. 

Exports of raw cotton to Europe promise to total 
5,500,000 bales for the season. Now figuring 5,355,000 
bales compared with 4,126,000 to even date one year ago. 
However, two unfavorable developments have come to the 
surface of late; the marine workers’ strike and the demoral- 
ization in sterling exchange, both of which tend to restrict 
shipments to Murope temporarily, or until conditions im- 
prove, 

Steiiin, was quoted at the lowest on record today, de- 
mand 4.324, 60 days commercial 4.28, 90 days 4.26, repre- 
sentiny a decline of about 10 per cent compared with nor- 
mal. This developn cnt, we believe, is partly due to heavy 
offering of bills, indicating large business ahead. In 1915, 
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when sterling was at its previous low record, the decline 
was due to enormous buying by Great Britain of war ma- 
terial for her own account and for her allies. Therefore, 
the present weakness in foreign exchange is undoubtedly 
due in part to commerce expanding. Chances are that the 
marine workers strike will be settled soon, after which ex- 
ports will likely be large again. The strike affects Ameri- 
ean ships only. 

The future of market will probably depend mainly upon 
trade advices, particularly concerning the expected demand 
from Germany, and progress of the growing crop. 


Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


I have left these notes as long as possible, in order that 
I might be able to record the settlement of the hours and 
wages dispute, but the next mail must now be caught. The 
operatives’ notices are running out. A conference was 
held at the Ministry of Labor in London, after which it was 
anticipated that the trade would know its fate—or at any 
rate have a good idea. If the employers made no advance 
on their previous offers there would be a strike, but any 
new offer would have to be submitted to the operatives 
and as so little now divides the parties it would have to 
be a very small concession indeed which would not be ac- 
cepted. However, the London conference was brought to 
naught by the non-appearance of representatives of the 
Master Spinners’ Federation. The Federation had, of 
course, been invited and was understood to be sending rep- 
resentatives, but at the last moment declined to do so. As 
a result, the conference was adjourned, to be resumed in 
Manchester the day after I am writing. The employers’ 
offer now stands at 48 hours a week and a 25 per cent ad- 
vance, against the demands of the trade unions for a 4614 
hours week and a 30 per cent advance, ttre advance in both 
eases being on the standard wages list. This in the case of 
the operatives would mean a rise of about 12% per cent in 
actual money paid to them. It seems probable that both 
sides will recede and that 48 hours and a 30 per cent ad- 
vance will result. 

An important move has been made for the development 
of research in connection with the cotton industry. During 
the war the government set up an Advisory Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, under the auspices of 
which government assistance was to be given to industries, 
under specified conditions, for the carrying on of research. 
Roughly, the conditions were that an industry should form 
a research association and provide a certain proportion of 
the funds. This the cotton industry has now done by the 
formation of the British Cotton Industry Researeh Asso- 
ciation. The articles of association show that the objects 
of this body are to promote research and other scientific 
work in connection with the production of cotton and its 
utilization in industry, and generally in any branch of 
trade or commerce using or handling cotton, whether in a 
raw or manufactured state, or producing machinery, ac- 
cessories, substances or appliances to be employed in the 
production of cotton or its utilization in industry. The as- 
sociation may “provide and spend money as may be thought 
necessary or convenient for these purposes” and also “en- 
courage and improve the edueation of persons who are en- 
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gaged, or who are likely to be engaged, in the industry.” 
The association aims at the erection in Manchester of a 
Cotton Research Institute, but until that is aeeomplished the 
work is to be carried on at the Manchester School of 
Technology. 

The plans of the association embrace a great variety 
of activities. They include a museum for the cotton indus- 
try, workshops and experimental factories, stations in the 
various cotton fields throughout the Empire, for the study 
of problems connected with the cultivation of the staple, 
inquiry into the merits of inventions and other suggested 
improvements as well as designs and materials and the aec- 
quisitions of patents or licenses in connection with in- 
ventions and also into the acquisition and registration of 
standardization marks. Provision is made tn the econstitu- 
tion for cooperation with other research bodies. 

It is estimated that there will be an expenditure of 
£20,000 for the first five years and if the association raises 
£5,000 a year for the first five years the government will 
give them a similar amount for the same period. If the 
association contributes more, the grant of the government 
will be increased. Firms joining the association will be 
levied according to their capital, those with a eapital of 
£20,000 paying £1 annually and so on up to eapitals of 
£1,000,000 which will pay £50. If two-thirds of the larger 
firms, half the smaller ones and all the great combines come 
into the association the levy produced in the first year will 
approximate to £8,000. Of the twenty-five members of the 
governing council of the association 13 will be nominated 
by the signatories of the articles of association and the re- 
mainder by the various employers’ associations in the 
trade. The Advisory Research Council has also the right 
to nominate. 

The British Cotton Growing Association has published 
its fourteenth annual report. It is stated that the Empire 
Cotton Growing Committee, which was appointed by he 
Board of Trade to investigate the best means of developinz 
cotton growing within the empire, and advise as to neces- 
sary government measures for this purpose, has now been 
pursuing its inquiries for a year and has taken much val- 
uable evidence. As an illustration of the seriousness of the 
the position of the world cotton supply, the report points 
to the fact that the proportion of the American crop con- 
sumed in American mills rose from 54 per cent in 1916- 
1917 to 58 per cent in 1917-1918. During 1918 29,190 
bales of cotton passed through the hands of the association 
with a value of £1,410,837. A comparison with the 1913 
figures, when 47,466 bales were priced at £661,227, strikingly 
illustrates the rise in values. During the last six years the 
amount of cotton grown in new fields in the British Empire 
is estimated as follows in bales of 400 poveds: 1913, 72,800; 
1914, 82,350; 1915, 75.200; 1916, 78,800; 1917, 72,600; 1918, 


2 
+ 


54,900, The report adds that, with the termination of 
the war, the outlook for developing cotton in different Af- 
rican colonies and protectorates was never brighter. Schemes 
which are now in contemplation will, it is confidently an- 
ticipated, lead to considerable expansion of the cotton- 
growing industry within the next few yea.s. 

Trade here is steadily reviving and the outlook, apart 
from the prospect of a strike, is quite bright. The Board 
of Trade returns of imports and exports for May tell their 
own tale. In that month there were 1,245,585 centals of 
100 pounds of raw cotton imported with 937,326 and 936,269 
in the corresponding month of 1918 and 1917 respectively. 
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Yarn exports in May totalled 16,756,280 pounds as against 
10,428,800 pounds in 
Of all kinds of manufactured goods there were 
403,190,300 and 
The de- 


cline in the export of piece goods is, of course, due to the 


8,914,200 pounds a year ago and 
May, 1917. 
exported 256,326,800 yards, as against 


475,567,300 in May, 1918 and 1917, respectively. 


cessation of hostilities during which enormous quantities 
were, for example, sent to France. The true tendency of 
trade, however, is shown by the 46,000,000 yards taken by 
3elzium, Denmark and the Netherlands which last year 
bought hardly anything, 


The Yarn Market. 


July brought no noticeable change in the condition of 
the cotton yarn market. A steady rise in price, brought 
over from the previous month, continued to prevail. Dur- 
ing the early part of the month, sales seemed to lag. A 
majority of the manufacturers were busy taking stock and 
those that did buy limited their purchases to their absolute 
needs. 
kets. 


This was true especially in the Philadelphia mar- 
However, in some of the other markets, manufactur- 
ers placed orders for large quantities. In the early days of 
the month a frenzy of speculation came over many buyers 
and the product jumped from one to five cents in price be- 
tween sales. 

The 


of the sellers. 


situation seems to have placed itself in the hands 
They are laconic. If they have a price they 
give it. If this price is not paid, then everything is per- 
fectly satisfactory to them. Today is one day and tomor- 
row is another with them. What isn’t sold today will be 
sold tomorrow. It is no trouble now to create an apparent 
scarcity, despite the fact that there is no shortage of yarns. 
The facet that in all probability there will be a carry-over 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales of cotton seems to be 


of no significance to the speculative buyer. 


of from 


In the opinion of dealers generally, there is no indica- 
tion of a decline in the cost of yarn, or of a check in the 
rapid advance. However, there are a few who say that 
prices are now reaching a danger point where they are top 
heavy and will be a burden to carry or to pass along to the 
ultimate consumer. At present, no disposition is being 
shown by the consumers in general to offer any resistance 
to the steadily climbing prices, the effect of which has now 
reached them, but there are several factors holding the be- 
lief that buying will soon be checked. So far, this position 
has not been reached. 

Cotton seems to have a stimulatory effect on the firm- 
ness of the spinners on prices, as it, also, has shown a 
stronger attitude following the recent report of the Gov- 
ernment on conditions. 

Weaving yarns continue to be in good demand from 
most of the mills, with the main interest centered on 30s and 
20s two-ply warps. Knitting yarns are also coming into 
prominence. The demand for 22s single combed during 
the past month was especially noticeable. 

The latter part of the month showed no change in con- 
ditions, other than the average price of the market was 
steadily advancing, with no promise of a decline soon. 


When writing to an advertiser always mention COTTON. 
It aids the advertiser and it helps us. 
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Some New Constants for Fifty-Five Hours. 


BY F. GORDON COBB. 


Extracts from some data prepared for a note book to be pub- 


lished by the F. C 
Copies of the book may be obtained gratis from the company or by 


> 


Hitchcock Company, 67 Chauncy street, Boston. 


addressing Fred B. Crowell, Greenville, S. C. 
CONSTANTS FOR LOOM PRODUCTION. 
To get the yards in 55 hours on looms making 160 picks 
per minute divide picks per inch into 14,660. This will 
give you 100 per cent. Examples: 


Constant 


14660 
pane — = 183 Yards 100% 
80 Pk goods 
Constant 
13200 
—— = 165 Yards 90% 
80 Pk goods 
Constant 
12466 
155.8 Yards 85% 
80 Pk goods 


To Finp tHe 60 Yarp Cuts ror 55 Hours. 
Divide picks per ineh into constant numbers, Examples: 
Constant 

244 
: 3.05 Cuts is 100% 
80 pks 


Constant 


DP) 
2.75 Cuts is 90% 
80 pks 
Constant 
208 
- 26 Cuts is 85% 
80 pks 


To Frxp Propuction oN SPINNING AND FLy FRAMES. 
To get the hanks a spinning frame should produce in 55 
hours at 100 per cent, multiply speed of front roll by 


942 
TO, 


Example: A spinning frame running at 108 revolu- 
tions per minute— 
343 & 108 — 37.04 hanks. 
To find the pounds produced when hanks are known. 
Multiply the hanks by the number of spindles on the frame 
and divide by the number of yarn. Example: 


37.04 « 224 Spindles 





— 276.5 pounds. 
30s Yarn 

To get the hanks a speeder should produce, divide the 
front roll speed by 2.59. This will give the hanks for 55 


hours at 100%. (Front roll 11%”). 





Example: Front roll making 90 r. p. m., 
90 
— 34.7 hanks = 100%. 
2.59 
To find the pounds when the hanks are known. 
34.7 <x 160 Spindles 
—_—___—_— = 925 — 100% 
6 Hank roving 
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C. E. RILEY, Pres. 
Boston Office 
161 Devonshire Street 







Southern Offices 
814-815 Empire Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





To FInd THE WEIGHT OF A WARPER BEAM. * 
Warps Yds. to Warp Ends 


8 x 3000 : 428 
- 408 pounds. 
840 x 30s 
Yds. per hk. Yarn 


Suppose a warper beam is not marked and the number 
of ends it has on it is wanted. Proceed as follows: 
840 x 30s xX 408 Lbs. 
498 Ends on beam 
8 x 3000 
Warps Yds. 


To find how many warps there are on a beam where you 


‘have had a break out. Proceed as follows: 


Yds. per hk. No. Yrn. Wt. of beam 
840 x 30 x 204 
= 4 Warps 
3000 x 198 
Yds. in one warp Ends on beam 
Suppose some beams have become mixed up and you 
want to find the number of yarn on a beam. Proceed as 
follows: 
Warps Yds. warp Ends 
8 x« 3000 x 428 
__——_—____—__———— = 30s Yarn 
840 x 408 
Yds. Pounds 
OTHER Hanpy Littte THrnes To Know. 
39.37 Inches — 1 meter 
3.28 Feet = 1 meter 


Tt takes about 714 gallons of water per h. p. per hour 


» 


Spinning 
Room 
Machinery 


Twisters for 


Wet or Dry 
Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





for the average boiler, 

20 common brick when laid with mortar make 1 eubie 
foot. Therefore, to vet the number of brick to build a 
wall, multiply the three dimensions of the wall together to 
get eubie feet, then divide by 20. (Or if the dimensions of 
the wall are in inches you must divide the result by 1728 
eubie inches, one eubie toot, to reduee to eubie feet before 
dividing by 20). 

To get the contents of a evlinder, square the diameter, 
multiply by .7854, then multiply by the depth in inches and 
divide by the 231 eubie inches in a gallon. Example: A 
size kettle is 36 inches in diameter and 36 inches deep. 

36 < 36 X .7854 & 36” depth 
- : - - - = 158 gals. 
231 eubie inches in gallon 

Or proceed as follows: Take half the diameter and 
multiply it by itself. Then multiply by 3 1/7 and by the 
depth in inches and divide by 231, which will give th® same 
result. Example: Half the diameter of 36” is 18”. 

18 X18 X 31/7 X 36 
ee 
231 

To find how long the battery on an automobile would 
run the lights if the engine was not generating any cur- 
rent. Take the candlepower of the lamps and divide by 
the voltage. This will give the amperes per lamp. This 
multiplied by number of lamps will give amperes consumed 
per hour. Divide this into the capacity of the battery and 
the result is the hours the battery will run those lamps. 

Example: 18 e. p. headlights on a 6-volt system 

(Continued on page 663.) 
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Notes About Men You Know. | 


F. Gorpon Cops has resigned as superintendent of the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C., to become 
superintendent of the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills as 
suceessor to A. H. Robbins. At the last convention of the 
Southern Textile Association Mr. Cobb was elected its pres- 
ident. 

T. Crowe, who for the past five years has been second 
hand in the earding department at the Nyanza Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., is now overseer of carding at the Goodyear 
Cotton Mills, Ine., at Goodyear, Conn. Upon leaving his 
former position, he was presented with a gold éhain and 
K. C, charm, a pipe with ease and a purse of money. 

J. H. Garrett has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Ozark (Ala.) Cotton Mills to accept the position of 
overseer of carding in the Central Mills at Sylacauga, Ala. 

Grorce PHILLIPS has been promoted from overseer of 
earding to overseer of spinning in the Central Mills at 
Sylacauga, Ala. , 

N. McL. SaGe is now in charge of the Atlanta office of 
the Aberthaw Construction Company, of Boston, Mass., 
which opened recently. 

J. M. Broon has recently moved from Greenville, S. C., 
to Atlanta, Ga., to make his home. His office is located at 
615 Trust Company of Georgia Building. He represents 
the J. S. Thorne Company, the Fabrice Fire Hose Company, 
the Belmont Iron Works and D. H. Dougherty. 

FRANK MossperG, formerly president of the Frank 
‘Mossberg Company, has sold out his interest in that com- 
pany and contemplates starting a metal stamping business. 
He probably will locate the factory of his new company in 
Attleboro, Mass. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL LAWRENCE D., Tyson, of Knoxville, 
has been awarded the distinguished conduct medal by Gen- 
eral Pershing in the name of the president, “for exeeption- 
ally meritorious and distinguished services,” as commander 
of the Fifty-ninth infantry brigade, Thirtieth division, over- 
seas, especially for able leadership in the attack of October 8, 
which resulted in the capture of Brancourt and Premont, 
with many prisoners and much war material. General Ty- 
son is president of the Knoxville Spinning Mill and presi- 
dent and general manager of the Knoxville Cotton Mill 
Company. He is a West Point graduate and a veteran of 
the Spanish-American. war as well as of the world war. 

A. CULBERSON, JR., has resigned as superintendent of 
the Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to accept a position 
with the cotton duck department of the Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company of New York. 

S. M. Arrrneton has resigned as superintendent of En- 
sign Mills, Forsyth, Ga., and accepted a position as spin- 
ning overseer at Payne Mills, Macon, Ga. 

S. C. Smrmons has resigned as superintendent at the 
Springstein and Eureka Mills, Chester, S. C. He will be 
succeeded by M. S. Hull, of Laneaster. 

A. H. Rogsins, former superintendent of Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, has been elected general manager of the Eu- 


‘ 


reka and Springstein Mills at Chester, S. C. 
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J. A. Rouanp has been elected president of the Everett 
Cotton Mill, Monroe, N, C. 

F. C. Woop has been promoted from spinner to super- 
intendent of Lockmore Cotton Mill, York, S. C. 

Rosert CHAPMAN, of MéeColl, S. C., has been elected 
president of Icemorlee and Everett Cotton Mills, at Mon- 
roe, N. C. 

H. L. DEARMAN, former superintendent at Davidson, N. 
C., is now superintendent of the Hickory Spinning Com- 
pany, Hickory, N, C. 

Frank Taytor from the Chieago office of the Gerrard 
Wire Tying Machines Company, Ine., 217 West Superior 
street, was visiting the Atlanta office of his Company re- 
cently and going over the territory that is handled through 
this Sovtbern Division Headquarters at Atlanta. 

D. E. Trask, who was formerly at Swampscott, Mass., 
has resigned and accepted a position at Welland, Ontériv, 
Canada. 

OrLANDO F. WesER, president of the National Aailinc 
& Chemical Company, Inc., announces the appointment of 
Robert T. Baldwin as assistant to the president, effective 
June 24th, 1919. 

JosepH L. Gapsoris, who has for some time been con- 
nected with a hosiery manufacturing firm at Norfoik, Cen 
necticut, has resigned this position and aczepted a p--sition 
with the Columbia Hosiery Company at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Atvin Lovineoop, of The Lovingood Company, Atlanta, 
has recently returned from an interesting trip through the 
Milwaukee factory of Logemann Brothers Company, manu- 
facturers of cloth and other presses for similar work as 
used in the textile industry. 

T. M. McEntire, of Stanley, N. C., has aecepted the 
position of superintendent of the Kershaw (8S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

P. A. Guy has ben promoted from overseer of cloth 
room to superintendent of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, Greenville, S. C, 

H. G. CuatHamM, president and treasurer of the Chat- 
ham Manufacturing Company, of Elkin and Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., is in Washington preparing for a trip to Eu- 
rope with the commission to study post-war trade and finan 
cial conditions, Tentative plans are to sail on August 11. 
Mr. Chatham was appointed by Governor Bickett, of North 
Carolina, as one of the two representatives of this state on 
the commission. 

Tuomas A. Drake has resigned as superintendent of 
the Hart Mills at Tarboro, N. C. 

JouHN M, Geer, one of the foremost cotton mill execu- 
tives of the South and prominent citizen of Greenville for 
almost 30 years, died early in July after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. At the time of his death Mr. Geer was presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Easley Cotton mills, president of 
the Alice Cotton mills, of Easley, and was largely inter- 
ested in the Hartwell, Ga., mills, the Lois Cotton mills, of 
Douglas, Ga., and the Franklin mills, of Geer. He was at 
one time president and treasurer of each of these mills. 
Mr. Geer was 61 years of age. 
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facturers, first as a direct 


factory 


from the latter concern and 


Tool Company, 34 South For- 


Atlanta. Mr. 


Seeger is one of the most ex- 


syth Street, 


perieneced machine tool men 
in the South, and has niany 
friends throughout the textile 
field. 





BELA N. BARNES, formerly of Gastonia, N. C., has ae- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the Kingsport Hos- 
iery Mill, at Kingsport, Tenn. 

T. J. Rusu has accepted a position with Indian Head 
Mills, Cordova, Ala. 

J. B. Harris has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning to assistant superintendent at the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Cotton Mill. 

J. R. Orspurn has been appointed overseer of spinning 
at Avondale Cotton Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. 

GEORGE WHITTEN has been appointed spinning overseer 
at the Osprey Mills, Porterdale, Ga. 

W. D. InGie, formerly with the Maginnis Mill at New 
Orleans, has accepted a position as superintendent of 
Steele’s Mill at Rockingham, N, C. 

R. D. Bauuarp, of Gibson Mills, Coneord, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Roberta Mill, Coneord, N. C. 

JamMEsS R. Doss has been appointed spinning overseer 
at the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He sueceeds P. C. John- 
son, resigned. 

Henry Pappa has accepted a position with the Swift 
Manufacturing Company, as assistant to the superintend- 
ent. 

J. H. Tucker, of Schoolfield, Va., has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of slashing with the Aiken Manufacturing 


Company, Bath, S. C. 


F. A. SEEGER, who has for 
six years represented in the 
South a number of well 


known machine tool manu- 
representative, and 
later with the Seeeer-Walra- 


ven Company, has resigned 


formed the Seeger Machine 





3 weave room, Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., sueceeding C. L. Boone, resigned. 

O. J. Pittman has resigned as overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the victory Mill at Fayetteville 
to accept a similar position with the Holt-Williamson Man- 
ufacturing Company, of the same place. 

W. H. Jounsow has resigned his position with the Amer 
ican Mills Company, Atlanta, Ga., and accepted a position 
as carder-spinner at the Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills. 

ALLEN DEAS, who is well known in the building field as 
he has been covering the Southern territory, handling ma 
terials connected with the protection of building construe 
tion for a number of years, has been appointed district rep- 
resentative for the Ceresit Waterproofing Co., of Chicago, 


who are going into the southern field stronger an ever 





before. This company manufactures waterproofing, damp- 
proofing and protective products for building construction 
Mr. Deas, who has his headquarters in Atlanta, also repre- 


} 


sents the Bishoprié Plaster Board Co., of Cineinnati, and 
has placed several carloads of this material in various points 
of the South recently. If energy, enthusiasm and intelli 
gent effort count for anything, Mr. Deas is sure to develop 


to a greater extent the well-established southern business 


‘ E. W. Woopson has succeeded W. T. Love as secretary of the companies mentioned and his many friends in the 
: and manager of the Yadkin Finishing Company, Salisbury, — textile field wish him every success. 

é CHARLES Bussin has resigned his position at the Clin- The Hopedale Manufacturing Company, with works at 
A ton (S. C.) Mills to become master mechanic at the Simp- Milford, Massachusetts, has recently issued a circular en 


sonville (S. C.) Mills. 

FRANK Ware has been appointed spinning and winding 
overseer at the Hampton (Ga.) Mills. 

W. G. Ricains has been promoted at Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., from timekeeper to overseer of weaving. 

Roscozt O. Roserts has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at the Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to accept a po- 
sition in the Atlanta office of the Draper Corporation. 

A. W. Nix has resigned as overseer of spinning in the 
Middleburg Mill at Batesburg, S. C., and is at present lo- 
sated at Westminster, S. C. 

S. H. Jorpawn has accepted a position as overseer of No. 


titled “Better Looms.” A newly designed loom is explained 
and the different parts with most modern improvements 
are given. The loom proper has been redesigned to gi\ 
the very best kind of a weaving machine with automatic 
features, and is up-to-date in every respect. The battery 
contains several new features, perhaps the most important 
being the improved method of operation in bringing the 
bobbins into place for transfer. Simplicity and lightness 
combined with stiffness are the main features of the warp 
stop motion used on the loom. The machine has a newly 
designed thread breaking temple, a mis-threading device, 


filling feeler, and a late model shuttle. 
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A American Made J 


mae Dyestuffs Coea@pont 
HIGHEST QUALITY AT MINIMUM COST 


A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories and an experienced selling organization, both 
versed in the intricate color requirements of each individual industry are at your command ready 
to serve you. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10 B 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4B 5S 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E EXTRA 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A 4B 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BLUE R W 
NEWPORT DIAZO BLACK RS 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


General Offices, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 
SALES OFFICES— 


WORKS— Passaic, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
Carrollville, Wis. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 


BLEACHERS! 


Do you know how to bleach 






with Peroxide? 






You are valuable in pro- 
portion to what you know. 






We are ready to teach you 
| Peroxide bleaching without ex- 
pense, also improving your boil- 

ing and finishing. 







The more you ask us the 
| better we like it. Be ready for 
the call for ‘‘better bleached 







goods," which is sure to come. 






| The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Should Starch Be Weighed or Measured? 
Eprror Corron: 

Permit me on behalf of one concern which is interested 
in the manufacture and proper use of starch to thank you 
for the timeliness of your editorial entitled “A Difference of 
Opinion” which appeared in the June issue of Corron. 
It does not matter much whose position is sustained, but 
it is of the utmost importance to the textile mills that they 
should use their stareh to the best advantage and your 
direction of attention to the much diseussed question should 
be weleomed by all concerned. 

The weighing of starch is advocated because of the 
knowledge of starch on the part of the manufacturers and 
the experience of the practical mill men who have tried 
both measuring and weighing. The only argument 4d- 
vaneed for the measurement of starch by volume is that the 
variation in weight due to the moisture changes of the mate- 
rial are greater than inaccuracies which oceur when starch 
is measured. It is quite true that when starch is very drv 
it will absorb a considerable amount of moisture from the 
atmosphere, on the other hand, if the moisture content ‘s 
high the tendeney is to give up moisture. There is, however, 
a point of approximate equilibrium where the tendency to 
remain constant under ordinary atmospherfe conditions is 
fairly well fixed and it is in this state that eorn starch is 
delivered to the customer. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details, since any- 
one who is familiar with the condition in which ordinary 
commercial corn starch is delivered, that is, a mixture of 
powder, small broken erystals and large erystals, will read- 
ily understand that a pail or other container will not always 
earry the same amount of starch when filled to the brim 
or any given mark. Apart from the natural interest which 
every starch manufacturer should have in desiring the best 
results, the decision must rest with the consumer. The test 
can be very easily made. Let those who are interested ex- 
pose bags of starch to varying atmospheric conditions, weigh 
the same at stated intervals and record the weights. These 
records will show the extreme variations likely to oceur in 
any location in the plant and indicate whether measuring 
or weighing is most dependable. 

W. R. Catucart (New York). 
Corn Propucts REFINtnG Co. 


The Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Company, Ineorpor- 
ated, with home office at 217 West Superior Street, Chi- 
eago, Illinois, has recently located the headquarters for 
their southern division in Atlanta. This southern division 
headquarters is in charge of Henry E. Duquesne, as man- 
ager. They are also marketing flat band strapping for 
baling and boxing purposes in all standard widths and 
thicknesses, annealed or unannealed, painted or galvan- 
ized. 
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Opinions on Kinks. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the June issue I noticed an article signed “Justice 
(Massachusetts)” in which he says that a friend of his is 
having trouble with kinks in his cloth. He doesn’t say, 


but I suppose it is the filling that is kinking. 


It seems to the writer that in the first place they need a 
little cooperation; that is, the carder, spinner and weaver 
need to get together and locate this trouble. The carder, 
and also the spinner, may have done all that is possible 
to stop this trouble and by now I hope has succeeded. 

The carder may think that he is delivering a first-class 
roving to the spinner and the spinner may think the same 
thing about his yarn, but the proof of the pudding is the 
2ating thereof, so both earder and spinner ought to take 
a look around in the weave room and if the yarn is not 
right, then get busy everybody. 

In the first place if there was not too much twist in 
the yarn the filling would not kink, that is a cinch. I know 
what the carder and spinner will say, if this letter gets 
by the goat and the waste basket, that is, that they are 
sure that the man who wrote this is a weaver, but it is 
not so, as the writer has had fifteen years as carder, spin- 
ner, and superintendent on all kinds of yarn. 

I have been through with the same trouble time and 
again and, in my position, the first place to start to locate 
the trouble is the opening room. See that the cotton is 
being torn up and mixed thoroughly and that the waste 
is not mixed in wads but is distributed evenly throughout 
every mixing, Weigh the laps on the intermediates and 
also on the finishers. Don’t leave this for someone else 
to do, but have the overseer drop in the picker room several 
times a day and put a few Japs on the seales and weigh 
them and don’t allow them to vary over 14-pound either 
way. Don’t allow the ecard hands to double the laps when 
lapping the ecards. See that all draft gears are the same, 
watch the drawing frames and if using metallic rolls they 
ought to be cleaned once a week, and have the section hand 
to go over them and see that all rolls are properly weighted. 
and that no laps are allowed to collect around the rolls as 
the ends will run if one of the back rolls is unweighted. 
See that the rolls on the drawing are kept well oiled. 
Watch out for doubling on the flv frames. Have eaeh 
hand mark their roving, also have the spinners watch for 
doubling even if you have to give them one or two cents 
apiece for every one that they find, and be sure to ;ee 
that all rolls are kept well oiled with a good nonfluid oil. 
There is more kinky yarn made from dry rolls than my 
other one thing that I know of. 

If the band drive is used on the spinning, go over them 
and cut off all slack ones and then take out enough twist 
so you know that you will not be bothered with kinks. If 
the spinning runs bad, eut the speed os the frames, for 
we have speeded the front roll up by taking out twist. Say 
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that we have taken out ten per cent of twist, then cut the 
speed the same amount. Also see that the roving traverses 
are making their full stroke, if they don’t the rolls will be 
channelled out and won't get a good bite on the roving. 
Take one that is channelled and lay it on some smooth sur- 
face, hold it up between you and the light and you ean see 
and understand what I am driving at. 

This is not all the things that will cause kinky filling, 
but in looking these up, one will be apt to locate the rest 
if tnere are more. After doing this, weigh the roving 
and yarn twice a day. Take thirty-two bobbins of roving 
and have the carder get a weighing from each one sep- 
arately, then let the spinner take these same bobbins and 
put them on the spinning and get weighings from them. 
Then note the variation, for if running from 23s to 26s 
it is impossible to regulate the twist. 

One will naturally have more trouble with kinks on 
looms that are weaving narrow cloth than one that is on 
wide unless it is a loom built for especially narrow goods. 
For this reason run a little less twist in the filling. 

M. M. T. (Ala.) 
Epitor Corron: 

In answer to the letter from “Justice” in June Corron, 
I will offer a few suggestions that may be some help to him. 

If he had stated the number turns of twist he is put- 
ting in his filling, also what grade of cotton he is using, 
I might give him more definite information. 

The kinks began to appear about three weeks ago. The 
earder may be running longer cotton for the filling than 
he was running, thus causing the yarn to take the twist 
better. If this be the case it will probably show up in the 
breaking strength of the yarn. If the filling is running 
unusually good and breaking very good it is evident the 
spinner can take out more twist. 

Some of his frames may be binding or a bobbin with too 
short a taper; this is liable to cause kinks. The room may 
be too dry and need more humidification. 

It is the practice in some mills to let the filling stand 
in trucks and use from the trucks as needed. In this way 
the filling carrier very often gets hold of a box of filling 
just doffed from the frame, which will cause kinks. 

I have a large brick chute from the weave room on the 
first floor to the spinning room on the fourth floor. The 
filling is dumped in this chute and taken out at the bottom 
as needed. The chute is always kept full, this insures the 
weave room using filling that is a few days old. I also 
have a supply of filling in a ware room, and should the 
filling from the chute kink, I have some brought in from the 
ware room and send the new filling out to the ware room 
for storage and ageing. I hope these suggestions may be 
some help to “Justice.” A. B. C. (N. J.) 


Keeping Work Right After Carding. 
Epitor Corron : 

[f the cotton is either combed or double carded the 
sliver lap machine is used to get the card slivers back into 
a lap suitable either for the finisher ecard, the ribbon lap 
machine, or the ecomber: and while the draft on a sliver 
lap machine is too short to do any more than lay the slivers 
parallel, the drawing rolls should be kept clean, in fact 
the whole machine should be kept polished bright for looks 
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if for no other reason. Keeping the machines clean keeps 
the stop motions working at the proper time, and the roll- 
ers from lapping. 

The lap head is some different from the lap head of a 
picker, having a wooden roller or spool in place of a lap 
pin, and in the more modern heads the weight of the roller 
over the lap is so great that if the friction brake is ever re- 
leased without the machine tender having his hand on the 
friction wheel, after doffing, the presser roller goes down 
with so much force it breaks either the rack, the rack gear, 
or the gear on the friction shaft. The racks should be pro- 
vided with a brake that would have no effect while going 
up but offer resistance coming down. 

The object of the ribbon lap machine is to double sev- 
eral laps from the sliver lap machine into one, drawing 
the cotton out so the fibers will be more or less parallel 
and making a more even lap than is possible to make on 
the sliver lap machine. The draft on this machine is 
longer than the draft on the sliver lap machine, being 
about the same as the draft on the drawing frames. The 
drawing rolls should be scoured every two to three weeks, 
the stop motions kept working perfectly to make even 
work, and the whole machine kept polished and clean. 

It is very important to keep a comber level, for if this 


1 
| 


machine is set while level and then the floor settles enough 
to throw it out of level, some of the settings will be off, 
causing cloudy work. 

The settings of a comber depend on the length of fibers 
in the cotton being run, the amount of waste desired, the 
weight of the lap fed, the kind of cotton fed, and the 
quality of work desired. 

Before attempting to set a comber, or to change any 
of the settings, it should be gone over with a level, to see 
that it is level, then the cylinder shafts and delivery rolls 
must be the same distance apart at each end, as must the 
feed rolls and delivery rolls. The nipper knife should have 
the same pressure all the way across the cushion plate, or 
else where the pressure is the least the fibers will be pulled 
out by the needles on the half-lap and go in the waste. 
The nose or front edge of the cushion plate should have a 
perfectly even surface its entire length. The nippers 
should be kept the same distance from the delivery roll 
throughout the length of the frame, as this will allow of a 
more even setting of the cushion plate to the delivery roll. 
The settings between the needles of the half-lap and the 
nippers should be examined frequently to see that the set- 
tings are the same at both ends of each head. Where a 
top comb is used these settings should be examined at the 
same time. 

The revolving brush should be kept close enough to 
keep the needles on the half-lap clean, and the brush itself 
should be cleaned periodically. The amount of waste can 
be controlled by timing and setting. If more waste is de- 
sired, feed and nip late, and set the top comb and nippers 
closer; if less waste is desired the opposite settings will 
give the desired results. 

The detaching roll should be watched closely to see that 
it is perfectly true and turning free as a bad detaching roll 
will make bad work. 

The needles on the half-laps and top combs should be 
examined frequently and kept in perfect order to get the 


best results. 
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In a comber, light quick work has the advantage over 
heavy slow work. | 

The detaching roll, if of leather, should be varnished 
every week or ten days, the delivery and feed rolls scoured 
every two weeks, and the pans, table and all bricht fin- 
ished parts should be polished once every week, 

Where a comber is not used, a drawing frame is practi- 
cally the first machine that parallelizes the fibers, and there 
are many theories in regard to settings of the rolls, and 
the number of processes that give the best results, and yet 
drawing is one of the simplest machines in a cotton mill. 
Its main objects are to make the work weigh even and lay 
the fibers parallel. So the more processes properly set the 
evener the work, and until all the fibers are parallel the 
more processes the better for this purpose, but since every 
process the cotton goes through weakens the fibers that 
much, and not only weakens them but deprives them of 
the means for holding onto each other by straightening 
out, more or less, the corkscrew like effect of each fiber, 
it depends on the ultimate results desired as to the num- 
ber of processes that give the best results, for it would 
seem there are several places in a cotton mill where a good 
result is obtained at the sacrifice of some other good fea- 
ture, which makes it a local question that has to be gov- 
erned by conditions. 

The setting of the rolls depends on the length of fibers 
being run, as, taking the speed of the rolls, the increase of 
speed of each succeeding pair of rolls over the preceding 
pair, should be set so that as the faster revolving pair is 
taking hold of a fiber, the slower revolving or back rolls 
are just turning it loose. This fiber being imbeded in other 
fibers not yet turned loose by the back rolls, gives enough 
resistance through the corkscrew like effect of the fibers to 
straighten the fiber out, thus laying it parallel with other 
fibers already straightened. 

A good way to get at the proper setting of the drawing 
rolls, is to pull the staple, after mixing frém a uniform 
mixing of cotton being run, take the average length of the 
staple, and to that length add 1-16 inch for the rolls stand- 
ing still, and add an additional 14 inch for each 100 r. p. m. 
of the front rolls, and add 1% inch for the larger amount of 
cotton between the second and third roll, and add 2/8 
inch for the excess amount of cotton between the third and 
back rolls. For instance, if the average length of staple 
was one in¢h and the front roll speed was 100 r. p. m., the 
setting between centers of the front and second rolls would 
be 13/16 inch, between the second and third rolls 15/16 
inch and between the third and back rolls 1 7/16 inch. If 
the front roll speed was 300 r. p. m., the setting between 
the front and second rolls would be 17/16 inch between 
the second and third, 19/16 inch, and between the third 
and back roll, 111/16 inch. 

The foregoing rule is based on a 60-grain sliver, and if 
the sliver was lighter, the setting would be slightly closer; 
while if a heavier sliver was used, they would be slightly 
wider. While this rule will not always give the best re- 
sults. it is a starting point and if the spread of the rolls 
is correct, the sliver taken from between the front rolls 
and calender rolls, if held up to the light, will show an 
even distribution of fibers, while if too close there will be 
bunches at intervals caused by the rolls catching a bunch 
of fibers before they were entirely loose from the preced- 
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ing rolls and breaking several at one place; if the rolls are 
too far apart there will be thin places; all through the 
web, not thick and thin, but just thin places, caused by 
the faster revolving rolls pulling the fibers they have hold 
of almost away from the following fib rs, being turned 
loose or fed out from the slower revolving rolls. 

The collars or bosses on metallic rolls should be exam 
ined oceasionally and if worn enough to make the ends run 
(tight a smaller gear should be put on the calender roll 


change. If some of the ends run tight and some loose, 


the collars should be turned down to the same size. Some- 
times different tension of the ends on the same frame is 
caused from a heavy eard sliver coming in at the back, or 
the weight not hanging clear, or the holes in the trumpets 
being different sizes, or the cuffs being dry and needing 
oil. When the collars wear- until the tooth of the flute on 
the top roll goes into the mesh of the flute on the bottom 
roll deep enough to touch, thus eutting the fibers, the rolls 
should be replaced with new ones. 

If using leather covered top rolls the varnishing should 
be looked after carefully. 

The entire drawing frame should be gone over every 
two weeks and thoroughly cleaned, and the fluted rolls 
scoured. The cans should not be allowed to run so full 
that the sliver is stretched from the pressure against the 
tube gear. The present mechanical stop motion for the 
full ean is a poor arrangement for finished drawing, for 
on damp days there is a greater length of sliver in the 
eans than on dry days, thus eauisng trouble in creeling 
at the slubbers. The full can stop motion should be a 
measuring arrangements like a hank clock, and after so 
many yards were in the can have a block raise in front 
of the rocker shaft, thus keeping the same length of sliver 
in every can of finished drawing. 

The difference between slubbers and other fly frames is 
that the eotton going in the drafting rolls of the slubber 
has no twist in it, there is no doubling and the draft is 
shorter here than at any of the following processes, The 
setting of the slubber drafting rolls is as important as the 
drawing frame rolls, and the staple should be measured 
after it has been through the finished drawing for it is 
longer here than in the mixing as the rolls in the drawing 


frames pull the fibers out more than it is possible to do 


bv hand and a lot of short fibers have been removed in 


the preceding process. The front rolls on a slubber should 


be set for one inch eotton from 13/16 inch to 17/16 ineh 


from eenter to center, while the middle and back roll from 
| 


17/16 to 134 ineh owing to the weight of the work being 
run, the heavier the work the wider the setting and vice 
versa. A piece of roving taken from between the front 


rolls and top of the flver and held up to the heht lke 
the web from a drawing frame, will show whether t 
have a correct setting. 

The object of the roving frames is to attenuate the 
sliver from the drawing frames to a suitable size to be 
spun with proper draft, and to cause the work to weigh 
more evenly by doubling at each process except the slub- 
bers. 

The draft should be divided between the different pro- 
cesses so that each succeeding process would have some 


longer draft than the preceding process, after the work 
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Do you know that the centrifugal 
force in belts at high speed re- 
duces thei¢ driving power until at 
about 9600 F. P. M. a belt is in- 
capable of transmitting power? 
All such factors are taken into 
account by our Engineering De- 
partment when they design stand- 
ardized belt drives. Consult them 
about your problem. 
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This is a 12-inch Spartan Double 
Belt, operating a 50 horse-power 
Gas Compressor. Its cost to date 
is 1-2c per horse-power per week. 
When this belt had been in use 18 
months, the engineer wrote us 
that it had given double the length 
of service of belts previously used. 
This, has now been in use over four 
years and is still going strong. 





Oral 
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TOP NOTCH 


This is another case where top-notch efficiency and 
economy have been obtained by simply installing the 
right belt for the work to be done. 


For many years Spartan Belting has been dominat- 
ing the hard drives that destroy other belts. That ex- 
perience ranks it as top notch in leather, in tannage 
and in workmanship. It is unusually pliable, wonder- 
fully elastic, it is the greatest of pulley grippers and 
without an equal for high speed, overload drives or 
where unfavorable conditions exist. 


Spartan well exemplifies the three principles back 
of Graton & Knight Standardized Series Leather Belts: 
First, they are made of the right material—leather. 
Second, they are tanned in our own tannery specifi- 
cally for belting use, thus assuring the right kind of 
leather. Third, they are graded into a Standardized 


Series—a belt for each class of power transmission re- 
quirements—standardized in manufacture and stand- 
ardized for the work to be done. 


Certain articles can be tested in a short time—no 
so belting. It takes years to test out the correctness 
of principles applied in power transmission. The re- 
sult of 60 years test of experience is that Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series Belting, the highest in 
grade, is also the most widely sold. That is a signif- 
cant combination; highest quality—largest sale. 


Many of the best belted plants ask us to specify the 
belting for every drive. Try the plan yourself. Then, 
when buying, call for “Graton & Knight — Brand or 
equal.” This won't commit you to buying our belts. 
It will put your buying on the one basic consideration 
—the work to be done. 


Write for beok on Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit 
Boston Cleveland Fall River 
Kansas Oity Minneapolis New Orleans 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, of Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


New York Pittsburgh Seattle 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
Montreal, Oan. London, Eng. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of California 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Graton & Kni 


Standardized Series 


Leather Belting 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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leaves the drawing frames, because in the first process the 
amount of cotton or diameter of sliver or roving is larger 
than at any other time, and continually gets less ail the 
time, 

If it was necessary to make a 22.5s yarn out of a 60- 

” } _ 74 . . 

grain drawing sliver, through the slubber, intermediate, 
fine frames _ and single creel spinning there would be a total 


draft of about 21.5 after allowing for twist contraciion, 


and it would be balanced to give the slubber a draft of 3.5, 


the intermediate a draft of 5, the fine frame a draft of 6, 


and the spinning a draft of 7, which would figure 60 —— 3.5 

32/31 * 12 212.35 grains in 12 yards of slubber 
roving; 212.35 X 2 +5 X 32/31 87.67 grains in 12 
yards of intermediate roving; 87.67 * 2-6 X 32/3] 
30.16 grains in 12 yards of fine frame roving; 30.16 — 7 

32/31 4.4475 grains in 12 yards of spinning; 4.4475 
x 70 = 311.325 grains in one hank of spinning; 7000 
‘311.325 — 22.48s yarn. 


There is a great tendency to run too long a draft be- 


cause usually the card sliver*has to be made so heavy to 
get the required amount of production, most mills not 
having but about one-half enough cards to do the work 
they are trying to do when its just as important to put in 
enough ecards to properly do the work as it is to put in 
enough spinning frames. 

Speeds of fly frames are often too high, causing the 
spindles and bobbins to jump, and bringing excessive wear 
on all running parts, which soon gets the frame al] “shot 
to pieces.” Then the only way to fix it is to make a new 
frame out of it. It-is often found that production can be 
increased by cutting the speed of the spindles 5 to 30 per 
cent. 

While there has been adopted what is known as stand- 
ard twist, which is the result of the square root of the 
hank roving multiplied by 1.2 or V/V H R X 1.2 = stand- 
ard twist per inch, this will not always give the best re- 
sults owing to there being a great difference in cotton, for 
the more uneven the length of the fibers in the cotton, 
the more twist it takes to hold the shorter fibers from fly- 
ing out at the different processes, while the evener the 
leneth of fibers the less twist it takes to give the best re- 
sults. The weaker the fibers the more the twist, the more 
hard ends, and consequent ruined rolls. 

If there could be one thing more important than an- 
other about the roving process, or through the whole mill, 
it is tension. There the work ean be badly damaged with- 
out being noticed. It stretches and weakens without break- 
ine and unless such work is doubled again several times 
in the succeeding processes any of it reaching the cloth 
makes weak places in the cloth. 

Whenever a roving frame fails to run through a doff 
without having to take up or let off on the tension, there 
is something wrong with the frame, either the tension gear 
is wrong, the lay is wrong, or the starting place of the cone 
helt is wrong. or the cone belt is slipping from some cause. 
The rovine should be laid as close as possible without rid- 
ine and if the lay is right, and the cone belt is not slip- 
ping from any cause and the tension gets wrong the same 
wav all the time, that is, it continues to run slack, or con- 
tinues to get too tight, and it ean’t be remedied by chang- 


ine the tension change gear, then the starting place of the 
5 ; 
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cone belt is not right and should be changed. Anything 


that causes the cone belt to slip the belt beine too slack 
or any part of the frame, driven by the bottom cone, bind- 
ing or sticking, will cause the ends to contin laliy get too 
slack, because the front rolls deliver a constant length of 
work all the time regardless of whether that leneth is be 
ing wound on the bobbins, and if the bobbins don’t take 
it up as fast as it is delivered, the operative is compelled 


to take up on the ends until it is fixed and the only way 


to fix it is to stop the cone belt from slipping \ finding 
What is causing it to slip and fixing 

To build a good bobbin lay the roving us ¢!o e as 
will go without riding. See that all the pressers work free 
and are wrapped the same number of times; that the top 
of all spindles are in line; that the taper is not so sh 
that some of the layers will run over at the ends of 
bobbin; that the builder is sharp and not rounding; that 
all slow moving gears are set so there is no back lash when 
the carriage changes; that the spindles and bobbin gear 
are set right; that the speed is not high enough to cause 


the bobbins to jump when properly set; that the flyers are 
all straight and balanced; that the bobbins are all the same 
diameter; that the bobbin is not full enough to chafe 
against the presser arm; that the carriage is level with the 
frame; that the pins in the top of the flyers are not worn; 

and have the tension right. Then the result will be a 
properly built bobbin, 

Every other bobbin, or every other line of bobbins 
should be ecreeled at the same time, so if there is any varia- 
tion in the weight of the roving from an empty to a full 
bobbin, neither all the light, nor all the heavy will go in 
together. The ends should be pieced at the end, tip to 
tip, where particular work is desired. Skewers should be 
watched and not allow the bottom ends to become blunted. 


When an end is put up it should have just enough 
twist to hold it together, and about six inches pinched off 
at the rolls. 

Roll setting has to be governed by local conditions and 
the best results can be obtained at each mill by testing the 
breaking strength from different settings. It is important 
to see that the traverse is working properly from side to 
side of the leather eot, that the weight hanes clear, and 
that the leather rolls are kept in good shape and recovered 
when needed, 

The top of the spindles and flyers should be picked 
each doff, the clearers pieked between each doff, the hot- 
tom of spindles picked every day, while the frames should 
he wiped off often enough to keep them clean. 

Fast moving parts should be oiled two times a day; 
slow moving parts one time each day; while two times 
each week is often enough for steel rolls and saddles, and 
once every two weeks for shell rolls and steps. The bob- 
bin gear should be lifted up and oiled underneath three 
times a week. The spindles inside the holsters should not 
be oiled at all on old frames as this is a loose upright bear- 
ing, and if the srindle and bo!'ster is plumb it doesn’t need 
any oil. The oil causes the inside of the bolster to gum 
and eatch cotton off the spindles, causing chokes, hot spin- 
dles, eotton to stick to the bobbin, and sometimes fires. 

Roving frames should be overhauled once a year, pull- 


ing everything apart but the frame work, cleaning thor- 
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A dark night, factory closed, 
guard on his rounds—two evil in- 
tentioned miscreants awaiting 
their chance—watchman turns } 
the corner, and over the board Hf 
fence they go, unseen, unheard. . 


This Stops Them ij 


An Anchor Post Chain Link Woven Steel Fence 
is “the back that’s never turned’’—it foils the most ji 
desperate attempts of any evil doers—it is unclimb- ; 
able, they can’t get over, they cant get under. ii t/, 
is impregnable at every point even in the darkest Ae 

















and most remote corners, a constant protection—a 
cordon that shuts out all outside harm. iy, 
Anchor Post Fences are held rigid and erect on 
firmly anchored posts, cannot lose their alignment 
and are galvanized throughout by the hot dip spel- 


. * = 
SS e.g ee 


ter process, a sure preventive of rust. . . 


An interesting catalog’ on ry 

Anchor Post Factory Fences ~s 

awaits your name and address. 

tg] 

Anchor Post Iron Works §@ 

Atlanta, Ga, Office, Empire Bldg. [© 
General Offices, 167 Broadway, New York me ¢ 
HARTFORD, CONN. CLEVELAND, 0. Lee | i 
902 Main St. Guardian Bidg. t 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4 t 


70 Milk St. Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
2255-G 
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oughly, and building it over, repairing or replacing all 
worn parts, The frames should be lined and leveled at 
this time, and the steel rolls scoured. The carriage should 


be cleaned every six months. A. L. A. (Ga.) 





Some More On Hard Ends. 
Epiror Corron: 

Like “A. B. C. (New Jersey)” “Overseer (Ga)” wants 
more information regarding the self weighting of rolls. 

I wish these two gentlemen would read the letter printed 
in the January issue of Corron, which states, “We are 
running sample stock, the length of the staple varies from 
1144 inch to 14%, inch. We are having trouble with hard 
ends. This is the fifth week of a struggle with such con- 
ditions. As I know you to be a contributor to the textil 
press, could you suggest a remedy?” You will notice that 
nothing is said about twist. Since the above appeared in 
the January issue of Corron, I received a check and in 
the same envelope a letter that stated in part “Your sug- 
gestion has eliminated our trouble and I will always feel 
[ owe you much.” 

I received another from a southern gentleman and he 
too speaks well of my work. I am not writing in this de- 
partment for compensation only, although a check oceasion- 
ally comes in handy. Corron is my favorite paper, and one 
devotes most time to what he likes. 

Now, I will answer “Overseer (Ga)’s” question No. 1. 
He never heard of hard ends an drawing frames, of course, 
not. Very seldom on slubbers and why? Because the 
number of fibers under the action of the top leather roll 
are so great, the roll is unable to hold a firm grip on the 
fibers. Consequently, the longer fibers escape without 
being broken. It all depends on the number of fibers in 
the cross section of the strand. By taking the weight 
off the middle roll we reduce the grip which allows the 
long fibers to be drawn under the action of the roll. I did 
not mention the twist as I knew the readers of this depart- 
ment knew enough of the subject. Of course, if a man never 
saw a cotton mill, and saw hard ends coming through and 
did not take twist out of the preceeding process, you could 
not blame him, could you? But show me the carder or 
spinner that would not think of it. This is all trite. 

No. 2 I agree with “Overseer (Ga)” and everything 
he states in the third paragraph. “Overseer (Ga)” should 
read agent’s letter in answer to what he states in the fourth 
paragraph. “The length of the staple varies” writes this 
agent. Nothing is said about lots. Again, I wish to state 
here that we all have read enough in this department to 

know better than to mix a 114 ineh lot of cotton with 1%4 
ineh lot. 

“Overseer (Ga.)”’ discovered a good one in the last 
paragraph when he asks, “Ff it is a good thing to leave 
the weights off the middle roll for uneven staple, why it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to leave them off for even staple?” 
The answer is simple. It is impossible to have the same 
number of fibers jn the cross-section of any yarn made from 
sample cotton, for the reason that the long fibers are under 
action of the rolls more than the short fibers. If the grip 
on the second roll is stronger than the staple, the staple is 
either broken or the front roll is checked and a hard end is 


sure to result. 
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For even staple, the aim is to have the same number 
of fibers in every inch in the cross-section of the strand, 
and this can be done only by setting the rolls apart 11/16 
on an inch or more than the average length of the staple. 
The rolls must be properly weighted so that the second roll 
will hold a firm grip on the fibres and present them grad- 
ually to the front instead of in elusters. Although it is 
impossible to make even yarn with sample cotton, it must 
not be forgotten, that sample stock is cheaper than market 
stock and for certain kinds of finished goods, sample stock 
is as good as any stock. However, a man must use his 


head to run it. Wash (N. H.) 


Some New Constants for Fifty-Five Hours. 
(Continued from page 653. } 
18 


3 amperes times 2 lamps = 6 ampere hours. 


60 


If the ear has a 60-ampere hour battery then = 10 


hours, which is what the battery would run these two 
lights, 

Do you pay taxes on an automobile? Here is the way 
to figure the horsepower, Square the diameter of one eyl- 
inder, multiply by the number of eylinders and divide 
by 214. 

Example: A eylinder is 31% inches. 

30 « tar © 


= 29.4 h. p. 


Approximate h. p. of cotton mill machinery at normal 


speed. 


ao: (RE SD: Vi nckee nkektamdses oS Bip. 

l De Bo hak 

Rs NEE oe gs kote ei suk dia, Bok xia a aes l h. p. 

5 to-6 - deliveries drawing .............. 1 h. p. 
45 slubber spindles .......... aaa oi he pi 

50 to 60 intermediate spindles ............ l h. p. 
60 to 70 speeder spindles ................ l h. p. 
80 spindles on 40s spinning......... ] h. p. 

I NE Melee ee 2. he. Pp. 

BE. _ Sp BU oe ik nO occ vie nn nee ] h. p. 


To find how high a water tank is or to determine how 
high a water tank must be to give a certain water pressure. 
Suppose the water gauge shows 80 pounds pressure, and 
vou want to know how high the tank is, multiply this by 
2.305 feet to the pound and you have 184.4 feet high. 

To find approximate cloth costs for spinning rolls which 
ean be eut from a yard of cloth. The cot is 234 inches 
114 ineh. Cloth is 56 inehes wide. (Allow one ineh for 
waste). Example: 
Do” 36” one yard 
we 576 eots. 
9 we Nf 1 9-7 


fo x ) 


Speeders, intermediates and slubbers may be figured by 


same method. 


A note book is a handy ecompanion—silent, but ready 
to assist at a moment’s notice. The note book habit should 
be acquired. It pays compound interest on the time and 


effort expended. Better start today. 
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BEFORE the day of the mons- 
a ter trans-oceanic liner, the 
= small sailing vessel risked life and cargo 
every time she weighed anchor. The old- 
time mariner stood by the barometer and 
prayed to his particular Deity that the weath- 
er might be fair and the wind good. The 
staunchest craft and the most skilled mariners 
were powerless before the caprice of the 
weather. 

Many modern Textile Mills, modern in 
every other respect, are as powerless as that 
small sailing craft, before the whimsey of 
the weather. 

But not a// American mills are subject to 
the humor of the weather. Nearly two hun- 
dred of them, the finest of the number, have 
installed Carrier Equipment for manufactur- 
ing their own Weather, inside their own 


plants. 
Bulletin 103-C will tell you the story of Manufac- 
tured Weather, It’s yours for the asking. 


Write right now 


(arrier Engineering @rporation /G== 


Manufacturers of Weather 


Humidification, Heating, Cooling, Ventilation, Purification 


Boston 





39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Buffalo Chicago Philadelphia 
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Audible Electric Signals in Industrial Plants.; 


BY V. KARAPETOFF.* 

No industrial plant of any magnitude may be consid- 
ered fully efficient unless means are provided for promptly 
locating any important employee, no matter where he may 
be within the plant. A private telephone system, however 
extensive, serves this purpose only as long as the needed 
man is at his desk, but as soon as he leaves his desk the 
problem of locating him becomes a hit or mss proposition. 
On the other hand, a superintendent, foreman, a millwright, 
a repair man, etc., is ordinarily useful only in so far as he 
can freely move about the shop without the fear that some- 
one of importance may need him. Thus, within the last 
few years, under the tremendous impetus of the pressure 
for an enormous increase in the production of munitions of 
war, audible electric signals have been introduced into many 
industrial plants. 

Such an electric signal is usually similar in construe- 
tion to the familiar electric “horn” used on automobiles. 
It consists of a diaphragm with an anvil at its center. A 
toothed wheel driven by a small electric motor strikes the 
anvil many times a second and causes it to vibrate vigor- 
ously. These vibrations produce the well-known warning 
tone, which carries over a considerable distance. The de- 
vice is provided with a projector or horn the shape of which 
depends on whether it is desired to scatter the sound, to 
intensify it in horizontal direction, or to deflect it down- 
ward. Such motor driven signals are now made much more 
powerful than automobile horns, and are wound for 110 
or 220 volts, direct or alternating current, so that they 
ean be connected to a lighting or power circuit, and do 
not require a separate low-voltage battery. 

With such electric audible signals seattered throughout 
the plant, it becomes an easy matter to locate instantly 
any person to whom a code number has been assigned. For 
example, when the manager wishes to speak to one of the 
assistant superintendents, who may be anywhere in the 
plant, he simply tells the telephone operator to sound this 
particular man’s eall. As soon as this assistant superin- 
tendent hears his call, he comes to the nearest telephone, 
and reports, whereupon the operator connects him with the 
manager, 

It would be rather inconvenient for the telephone oper- 
ator to sound various calls by hand; therefore a special 


code-ealling automatic instrument has been developed for 


this purpose. The operator merely sets the desired person’s 


code number on a dial and pulls a lever, a contact-making 


mechanism is thereby set in motion, which closes the elec- 
tric circuit and operates the eode signals throughout the 
plant the required number of times (usually three times) 
and then stops automatieally. 

In noisy and in open places, or in large factory lofts, 
the electrie horns mentioned above constitute the most suit- 
able type of signal. In offices they may be replaced hy 
less loud electric gongs, bells, buzzers, air whistles, or in- 
eandescent lamps. In some eases two separate cireuits are 
run from the code ealling mechanism, one cireuit for or- 
dinary calls, the other for fire-alarm gongs, or for some 
other special purpose. Sometimes two allied plants are 


*Professor of Electrical Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ee 

+An extract from a paper presented before the Rochester, N. Y.. 
Section of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 6n April 
25, 1919, and before the Erie, Pa., Section on May 13, 1919. 
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operated side by side with a separate staff in each. Then 
the same code combinations can be assigned in both plants, 
but the horns in one or the other plants will sound according 
to which of the two circuits is closed. 

A further application of loud electric horns in indus 
trial plants is for extensions to telephone bells. The ord 


nary telephone ringer is not loud enough in many sho»s 


when the foreman is away from his desk. In this case, a 
relay is connected in parallel with or in place of the tel 
phone ringer, and when it is actuated, it closes a secondary 
cireuit which causes an electric horn to sound. This ea 
should be a single blast to distinguish it from code calls 
Audibl 2 el etrie signal Svst¢ ms are also used in Vamous 
plants as warning signals on cranes and hoists, also to eat! 
a shifting locomotive, to indicate the beginning or the end 
of a certain operation, and for other local purposes. Like 





A CopE-CALLING INSTRUMENT (KLAXOCATOR), AND THE 
SIGNALS WuicuH Ir AcTUATES, VIZ., AN ELECTRIC 
‘Horn, A BELL AND AN ELpctric LAMP. 


in the case of any convenience, once such an electric system 
has been installed, the superintendent, the foreman, andl 
even the operatives themselves will find new uses for it. 

Audible signals are specially adaptable in a textile mill 
on account of the great noise of the hundreds of machines. 
Sinee telephones are practically impossible in such noisy 
shops, and since the code system is here needed only for 4 
comparatively small number of superintendents and en- 
gineers, each person should be given two or three code 
numbers, in order that he may know where to go, what 
to do, and how urgently he is needed. In view of the large 
number of women and minors employed in the textile in- 
dustry, fire alarms should be particularly efficient, and the 
code calling instrument ean be readily provided with a 
second circuit for sounding fire-alarm gongs, instead of 
horns. This provision may be in addition co the compulsory 
independent fire-alarm system, to insure more safety or to 
give supplementary information as to the location and ‘ex- 
tent of the fire. The Clark Thread Mills in Newark, N. J., 
are provided with electric horns for fire-alarms purposes, 
and the installation has operated satisfactorily for a num- 
ber of years. 

Automatie machinery, modern methods and experienced 
men mean the difference between a dividend paying mill 
or one that is an unprofitable investment. A careful exam- 
nation of a property with the foregoing thought in mind 


mav lead to radical changes. It costs nothing to look. 





THE DOUBLE END UTSMAN 
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Have You a Welding Outfit? 


Then, you should use 


COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE GAS 


IT IS PURE 
No user of Acetylene can afford to believe that there is no difference 
in the results to be obtained. There is a great difference. 
Commercial Acetylene Gas can always be relied upon. It comes 
in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 
10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 
12” x 36” containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44” containing 275 cu. ft. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE IS SECURED WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Aurora, Il. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont, San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. W. Berkley, Cal. 








Cleans Quills all day long and does it rapidly. 


‘EVERLASTING’ 


which we guaran- 


Why not investigate? 





The Single End 
Utsman 
does just what the 
Double End does 
in the same way. 


It is for smaller 





mills. 





LET US GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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Fighting German Commercial Conditions 
in South American Countries 


BY “EXPORTER.” 


It was one of the maxims of modern “German after- 


the-war-policies” that South America would have to sup- 
ply to Germany the raw materials which that country may 
be unable to secure in other markets. It was argued that, 
there is a fair possibility of regaining in South America 
at least part of the trade that has been lost to Germany 
elsewhere. Also it is expected that the South American 


countries which can be induced to buy German merchan- 


dise will be willing to pay for their purchases with raw 


materials of their own production. 


This view been German 


writers on the subject, and there is no doubt that it con- 


has frequently expressed by 


tains a.good deal of truth. This is a war which is not 
only fought by the armies. It has become also a war of 


commerce, principally in consequence of the use Germany 
has made of her commercial outposts in other countries 
for political purposes, If the German governing class can 
be brought to its senses, this will have to be done by pres- 
sure put on the German merchants and manufacturers, so 
that they will use what power is left to them, to ecounter- 
act the influences exerted by the old Junker class on Ger 
man international policies. To make impossible for the 


German industrial Junker the use of South America as a 


jumping off ground for a renewal of the struggle, there- 


fore, is essential for the suecess of the allied action 


against the Germany of today. 


The American cotton indusiry ean do its share in this 


work by making South American trade independent of 


German supplies. In pre-war times Germany has sup- 
plied great quantities of cotton goods to South American 
countries. Shortly before the 


ton piece goods at the rate of $2,000,000 from Germany 


war Argentine bought cot- 
and cotton knit goods at the same value. Chile bought eot- 


ton piece goods valued at $6,000,000 and knit goods at a 


value of $500,000. The German trade with Paraguay in 
cotton goods amounted to approximately $200,000, while 
that with Uruguay reached $500,000. Brazil was a con- 
siderable consumer of German cotton goods, buying piece 
goods at a value of more than $1,500,000 and cotton socks 
and stockings amounting to as much as $500,000 yearly. 
Peru, another stronghold of the German cotton goods trade 
in South America, consumed piece goods at a value of 
$250,000 


that on German knit goods. 


nearly and spent approximately as much as 


Germany also had a good 
customer in Columbia where it sold piece goods at a value 
of $300,000 and knit goods valued at $125,000. This does 
not inelude the considerable sales made by German manu- 
facturers of cotton furnishing goods and similar cotton 
manufactures which also found much appreciation in the 
South American market. 


the 
South American buyers 


from growing connection between the 
the 


fairly satisfied with the German 


It appears 


and German manufacturers 
that the consumers were 
goods. No doubt, excellent salesmanship representation 
by resident agents and good eredit terms have done their 


duty, but this is no sufficient explanation for the fact that 


+ 


Nn American cotton v’oo0ds 


Germany’s influence in the Sout 
This 


unless Germany supplied the South American market with 


market was growing. would not have been the case 


articles wanted by that market. German writers, there- 


fore, may argue with some reason that, as long as the Ger- 


goods can not be replaced by other countries, the 


man 


South American markets will return to Germany for their 


Germany supplied 


1 


supplhies, at least for those goods whic 
in superior quality or at cheaper prices than her com 
petitors, The connection once re established, Germany will 


again her methods of peaceful 


not find it diffieult to start 


penetration, supported by governmental subsidies, whiel 
is resented by the other countries of the world. 

The only way left to the remaining nations of the 
world to prevent Germany following such a course, is to 
make it unnecessary for ithe South American countries to 
go to Germany for the goods formerly supplied by that 


same class of goods is supplied by severa 


country. If the 


} 


other countries, it is then left to the choice of the Sout! 
American customer where he wants to buy, and he is not 
compelled to go to Germany. Germany, then, can not 


make conditions as to the supply ot certain raw materials 


in exchange for German goods, which removes the pri 


cipal basis of the German argumert 


The American cotton industry has started already to 
remove part of this German menace by extending its com- 
mercial interests in South America and offering to the 


South countries cotton goods that may be 


American 


in place of German goods. So far the 


icv have justified the enterprise, but the question is whether 
the assistance rendered in this way by the American cot 
ton manufacturers to the South American trade has been 
far-reaching enough, South American commerce in cotton 


goods is a fairly complicated proposition. In normal times 


the market it well supplied with the best European 


voods, 


and the Germans especially, have not been triflers as to 


} 


know n 


their methods, prices and eredits. It is generally 

that two prices existed in the German factories, one for 
; am ; 

export and one for home trade. The principal involved 


was that the factories could well stand to sell cheaper, and 
than in Ger- 


even below actual manufacturing cost, abroad 


many, as they could reimburse themselves by higher prices 


thic 
n 


at home. The American cotton industry, to combat this 


" » > } 41 aaa 
influence, therefore, will have to come forward with special 


? 
+ 


lines which ean be offered cheaply and are attractive to the 


South American taste. As we already have a flourishing 
> ‘ ] “his m4 " 
market for these goods in Cuba and the Phillipines, it 


should not be diffieult to supply a similar article to Argen 
tina, Brazil, Peru and Chile. With our improved methods 
of printing cotton goods and also the printing color ques- 
tion solved, there are no technical obstacles in the way of 
following a clear-cut policy of replacing the German made 
goods by those made in the U. 8, A. 
It seems that our industry has already entered the trad 
field of South 


American cotton knit goods exports 


ing the German cotton manufacturers 1n 
America to most of 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE AT COST. 


This is the age of co-operation. Many of the larger Carolina Textile Mills have co- 
operated through the MILLERS INDEMNITY UNDERWRITERS and secured in- 
demnity insurance at a saving of TWENTY-SEVEN PERCENT. 


A Division Office in this organization has been opened in Atlanta to better serve the 
Georgia and Alabama Mills. Members of the Georgia Asociation of Cotton Manufac- 
turers will recall the discussion at the May Convention at Atlantic City. What has been ac- 
complished during the past two years for the Carolina Mills can be accomplished this year 


and in years to come for the Georgia and Alabama Mills. 


Inquiries are solicited. 


MILLERS INDEMNITY UNDERWRITERS 


920-21 Empire Building 
Atlanta, - - Georgia. 





uality 


Ammnicnon bearings of the ball type, such as the 
New Departure Double Row or Radax, are the only bearings 
that will successfully withstand thrust loads with absolutely 
no resultant wedging action. 


When other than ball bearings are employed, the thrust stresses 
intensify the internal pressures even as the blow of the woods- 
man’s sledge intensifies the side pressure of wedge against log. 


Nothing moves as easily as a ball. No other form of load- 
carrier moves with so little frictional resistance. That is why 
ball bearings reduce the evils of friction in your motor car or 
other machinery to a minimum. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Bristol, Conn. 
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the South American markets have grown comfortably, and 
Argentina, the stronghold of the German cotton goods trade 
in South America, is practically now in the hands of Amer- 
ican cotton goods manufacturers. 

A definite move is now taken by the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce in sending specialists to 
South America with a view to finding new market possibili- 
ties for American commerce. An excellent report on the 
textile markets of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, has been 
published only recently, the reading of which must be ree- 
ommended to everybody interested in the question, With 
these reports at hand there ean be little difficulty for the 
manufacturer of cotton goods willing to enter the fight, to 
inform himself about what is wanted for the purpose. He 
will find that the solution lies not only with the supply of 
the goods but also in the handling of the market. Tt is in 
this respect where we will have to exert ourselves mostly 
and where the conquering of German influence will be most 
difficult. 

It is the subtle influence exerted by German traders 
which has left its mark on South American trade. German 
agents have visited the South American buyer and have 
made friendship with him. They have used this personal 
relation later for the purpose of fighting the competition 
of other manufacturers, often of their own country. Sample 
lines sent by other factories have been inspected by these 
agents, and the better designs have been imitated more 
cheaply, resulting in losses to the originators. American 
manufacturer; aie not requested io descend to the level of 
these methods. What they ean do, however, is to imitate 
German goods found in the market. In this case goods 
should be selected which have found a wide sale and there- 
fore hold a promise for future sales, They should study 
the personal wishes, and indiosynerasies of their eustomers 
and satisfy them to the utmost. This has been the prin- 
cipal strength of the German manufacturers. The German 
cotton goods industry in this respect is placed better than 
the American industry. The German cotton industry still 
has a greater number of small factories which ean be sat- 
isfied with small profits and which by the character of their 
commerce are able to take into consideration the special 
wishes even of small customers. This is technically im- 
possible for the large firm. It has to sell its standardized 
products and the eustomer has to comply with the policy 
of the manufacturer. America especially as the mother 
country of quantity production, is following this principle, 
often to the disadvantage of its foreign commerce. 

Germany will now probably lose the support of its 
small industry, Economists in Germany in fact are of the 
opinion that the small manufacturers will be wiped out as 
a result of the war mobilization, closing down of small fae- 
tories, and similar causes. America, on the other hand, en- 
deavors just now to make available the benefits of foreign 
trade to her medium and small manufacturers. The pass- 
ing of the Webb bill in this respect will bring excellent 
results. The small cotton manufacturer in this country may 
be excellently suited for taking up the battle in South 
America. Where the large manufacturers of piece goods 
ean not enter will be his best point of attack, and he is 
bound to succeed. 

Even under present difficult conditions a good has been 
gained. The enormous progress made by the American cot- 
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ton industry in Argentina has been mentioned already. 
During the last year unfortunately, there has been less 
activity in our cotton goods exports to South America. 
This is regretable, but it is to be hoped at an improve 


ment will be noticed during the present vear. The Amer- 


ican cotton industry slowly accommodate: itsell to the 
situation created by the entrance of the United States in 
the war. The results during the reconstruction period wil 


show in a renewed forward movement in the export values 
to South America. It must not be forgotten that every new 
customer gained in South America by an American cotton 
manufacturer means a customer lost to Germany. This is 
a campaign of attrition. No German propaganda, present 

e 


I tnis method oT 


or future, will reduce the effectiveness of 


beating that particular current of political thought w 


we were fighting in Germany. 


The Baker R. & L. Company, of Cleveland. Ohio, has 
recently issued several booklets pertaining to and explain 
ing several types of their inter-plant trucks. Views of th 
elevating truck, the tractor, and the utility truck manufac 
tured by them are shown, and explanations concerning the 
construction and operative ability of each is given. Eae 
kind of truck is made in either two or four-wheel driv 
This factor is important as the tractors are put to differ- 
ent kinds of uses, some requiring a large pulling power 


; 


and others a small pulling power. The four-wheel steer 
method is also used on the trucks and tractors. This is of 
advantage when the trucks and tractors are operated in 
close quarters. The purpose of the elevating truck is to 
slide a part of the body under a load and pick it up and 
convey it away. The utility truck and tractors are con 
structed to transfer loads on trailer trucks, to any part of 
a building or yard that may be desired. These trucks are 
being adopted by and are in operation at many of the 
larze manufacturing plants of the country. They were 
planned for the purpose of saving time and labor for the 


employer. 


The Walker Electric & Plumbing Company, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors of Atlanta, Rome and 
Columbus, Ga., have recently moved the Atlanta offices into 
very much larger quarters. The reasons necessitating this 
change are in line with their original plans in regard to 
perfecting each of their departments, viz., electrical, plumb- 
ing, heating and sewerage, and naturally this has greatly 
enlarged their local foree, or Atlanta working force, for 
while they were on Government work they had many hund- 
reds of employees. 

Also, in order to give their customers the best of every- 
thing at the most attractive .prices, they found it necessary 
to have a very large warehouse to stock or store the many 
earloads of material received daily and as they were un- 
able to find so large a warehouse space they secured their 
present location which includes a very nice private rail- 
road track immediately adjacent to the warehouse, which 
is right in line with their attractive price idea. 





Know the cost of the product of the mill and base sell- 
ing prices on actual values. Guessing is a dangerous game 


these days. 
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The Situation in Needles. 


(Continued from page 688.) 
vent the importation of needles from any country, and -I 
am opposed to the system of trade licenses. If needle man- 
ufacturers are given tariff protection there will be no need 
for licenses or restrictions of any kind.” 

The executive of a large underwear mill aseribes the 
large increase in importations of spring beard needles to 
a falling off in the production in this country when needle 
manufacturers devoted their energies mainly to making 
latch needles after communication with Germany was cut 
off. He points out that considerable of the fabrie speci- 
fied by the government during the war was made on spring 
beard needle machines. Since the war, he says, domestie 
manufacturers have been taking care of the mill’s needs of 
latch and spring beard needles, 

A manufacturer who concluded to try Japanese needles 
placed an order for a lot and the order was accepted, but a 
few days later the Japanese concern cabled its representa- 
tives here of an advance of 70 per cent. The agents were 
persuaded that they stood committed for delivery of the 
needles at the order price, but delivery never was made. 

Manufacturers are not of one accord on the question ot 
supplies. While some say there are not enough needles, 
the head of an important mill believes there are, and says: 
“There can be sufficient needles manufactured in the United 
States to supply the trade provided suitable tariff laws be 
enacted.” 

The greater consumption of spring beard needles is at- 
tributed by a manufacturer to an increased production of 
full fashioned merchandise, the expansion of the sweater 
coat industry and the introduction of several circular ma- 
chines using the spring beard. The drop in importations of 
latch needles of course was due to the shutting out of the 
German produet, and while the market was bare of latch, 
manufacturers in 1918 stocked up with spring beard, it was 
suggested as the explanation for the large inerease in im- 
ports of the latter. 

One of the better known knit goods operators takes a 
very pessimistic view of the needle situation. He says: 
“Tt is certain we will have great difficulty in getting along 
in the next two years without considerable quantities of 
both lateh and spring beard needles from Japan. Our man- 
ufacturers should be given protection, but left in position 
to import such needles as cannot be made here. Up to the 
present Japan has produced needles of very inferior qual- 
ity, and has not made a better needle than a year ago.” 

One of the nationally known manufacturers would have 
all the needles used in this country made in United States 
factories, and it is his suggestion that the government do 
whatever may be necessary for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of domestic manufacturers of needles. He said: 

“It is our experience that it is very difficult to obtain 
good needles of the finer gauges. We do not believe it ad- 
visable to make laws that would absolutely prohibit the im- 
portation of needles, but that domestic manufacturers 
should be protected with an adequate tariff and laws _ to 
prevent dumping. It might be necessary to arrange a li- 
cense system applying to importations of needles and make 
it possible to absolutely prohibit the importation of any 
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particular type of needle if. our domestic manufacturers 
“an prove they are prepared to supply the entire needs of 
this country on the needle type in question. 

“We feel that a system of license privilege for importa- 
zions of merchandise in a good many lines is desirable. We 
must arrange to keep labor in our country employed at good 
wages. If domestic manufacturers in any business prove 
they can supply the needs of our people, at prices that 
ure reasonable on the basis of the market for raw mate- 
rial and labor, the government should arrange to protect 
manufacturers of such commodities and the labor employed 
tu producing them. We all know that the British govern- 
ment frequently adopts this policy, and although it is hard 
“or some of our manufacturers who desire to export a part 
of their produet, it is certainly a fine system for the Brit- 
ish manufacturer. 

‘I might suggest that the working out of the details of 
such a system be in the hands of a small commission com- 
posed of high-grade intelligent men, they to receive com- 
»ensation sufficient to induce them to take up the work, 
giving up every other business interest, and devoting their 
entire time to this one service.” 

There is considerable idle machmery, due to lack of 
certain types of standard needles, one mill having 50 ma- 
ehines out of commission. In some mills there appears to 
be ample supplies, which leads some interests to observe 
that somewhere some one was shown favors. 


The Newbert Color Company. 


The Newbert Color Company of 88 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, have recently become the exclusive selling agents of 
the Taylor, White Extracting Company of Camden, New 
Jersey, manufacturers of high grade dyewood and tanning 
extracts. For a number of years the Newbert Color Com- 
pany were distributors in New England of the products 
of the Stamford Extract Manufacturing Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, whose plant was destroyed by fire some 
few months ago. It will be remembered that the storehouse 
at Stamford was saved with its contents of several thou- 
sand barrels of manufactured goods. Now that these goods 
have been distributed to take care of a greater part of the 
company’s business, the Stamford Extract Manufacturing 
Company have decided not to build but to retire from busi- 
ness. 

Several of the men who were formerly associated with 
the ‘Stamford Company have now joined the forces of the 
Newbert Color Company and the Taylor, White Extracting 
Company. William Felder, who was in charge of manu- 
facturing at Stamford, will direct the work at Camden, 
where he will be in a position to deliver the same high 
standard of merchandise as before. The New York office 
of the Newbert Color Company, which is located in the 
Woolworth Building, will be in charge of Walter C. Valen- 
tine as manager. Mr. Valentine was formerly head sales- 
man for the Stamford Company. Former Stamford agents 
in Chicago and Toronto will act in the same capacity for 
the Newbert Color Company. It is stated that the Newbert 
Color Company will establish an office in Philadelphia in 
the near future. 
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PATENTED MARCH 31.1908 


An absolutely flat seam. 


A lo. eed seam 
A strong seam 
An elastic seam 
A thin seam 


A friendly seam 


An Ol namental seam 
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FLATLOCK 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


“The Seam That Sells the Garment” 





(Illustration shows you its construction) 


Mark 


S. Pat. Off 


’ 


HOME OFFICE: 


Willeox 
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iy Co., 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ont 





So many lines of knit underwear are 
being manufactured that the experienced 
buyer in picking the wheat from the 
chaff chooses a line that is made with 
the /atlock Seam. 

There must be a reason. The Flatlock 
Seam is the best Seam in the world be- 
cause it has the points of superiority 
noted at the left. 

The Flatlock Seam is a selling eature 
that manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer can use---one that the retail 
customer will appreciate if rightly em- 
phasized. 

We are proud of the /’/atlock Seam and 
justly so, being sustained by the 
knowledge that nearly 300 manufacturers 
in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada are using the Flatlock Seam in 
the manufacture of their trade-marked 
lines. 

Unless you are already using F/atlock 
machines, you should investigate their 


merits. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE — 


BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


d.. London, Paris, Terussels, Milan 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Features of the knit goods market during July were 
striking advances in some lines of hosiery and keen interest 
in underwear for Spring 1920, and the stand taken by 
some of the commission merchants for safeeuardinge them- 
selves against claims of merchants for non-deliveries. 

Commission houses are in dread of a repetition of the 
war-time conduct of some of their mills in cancelling or- 


ders, for taking advantage of the rising market. An es- 
tablishment near Broadway and Leonard street, New York, 
will not permit a salesman to accept an order, requiring 
all orders to be written on a sheet bearing the line “Memo- 
randum,” and at the bottom this ¢lause: “This is only a 
memorandum and is not to be considered an order unless 
confirmed at the New York office.” 

Even this was not sufficient to keep the executive of the 
The New 


York house had wired a salesman of an advance of 10 cents 


house out of trouble with a southern jobber. 
a dozen in misses’ 28 ounce ribs, but the wire, during the 
strike on the telegraph lines, did not reach the salesman, 
who accepted a memorandum from the jobber in question. 
On the day the memorandum was received the jobber’s resi- 
dent buyer called to have the “Order” confirmed and flew 
into a rage when informed that what he regarded an order 
was simply a memorandum and could not be accepted un- 


less he agreed to pay 10 cents additional per dozen. The 
jobber went away vowing he would report the commission 
house to the Jobbers’ Association. The commission man 


contends that had the price declined the jobber would not 
have taken the goods, under the cireumstanees, and that he 
could not have been compelled to do so. 

Selling agents who have sold their mills up as far as 
the latter are willing to go, and commission houses in the 
same plight are looking for new accounts. A Broadway 
house is in the market for 1,000 eases of ladies’ swiss rib 
vests for spring and would be satisfied with almost any de- 
livery prior to January 31. 

A Mohawk Valley underwear mill 


beard needle 2-thread garment opened a few days ago and 


making a spring 


has been besieged with buyers. A commission firm selliny 


the lines of Pennsylvania and New York State mills is 


sales, notwithstanding a 


falling off in 
The complaint is based on the fact that 


complaining of a 
steady demand. 

are not willing to sell further than they 
They 


and are not disposed to give to their customers all the 


manufacturers 


already have gone. are looking for a rise in price, 


profit that is to come from early buying. Besides, it is 
reasoned, if. for some unforeseen cause there should come 
a material drop in cotton they would not again be put in 
the position of being forced to accept cancellations to con- 
tinue friendly relations with a “good eustomer.” 

There are a few mills well covered with yarns and ma- 
terials at prices considerably under those of today which 
Should the market decline they 
it ad- 


yet are restricting sales. 
could go down with it without sustaining a loss. If 
vances they will want the benefit for themselves, since they 
took the hazard in covering at prices that were high but 
low in contrast with those of the present. 

Then there is the possibility that manufacturers may 
not be able to turn off the quantities they are banking on, 


for the supply of help, under requirements now, is becom- 


ing more uncertain day by day. In fact, some manufae 
turers are looking for mill sites in communities where the 
knitting industry never has been introduced, in the expect 
tion that they may find labor that can be trained to mill 
needs. 

Going further, cotton knit goods are selling at prices too 
market for cotton. When 


12 cents, 176 


low in proportion with the 


few vears cotton was selling at needle 


ago 


half hose were being bought by jobbers at and around 60 


cents. With eotton at 35 cents, to Say nothing’ ot the n- 


crease in labor and overhead COsts, these same socks are 


selling at only $1.25 to $1.35. <A line of 10 pound shirts 
and drawers that sold at $3.50 on the basis of 12-cent cot- 
ton is going to jobbers at +9. Using varn as a basis of 
calculation, these two products are relatively lower 
if cotton be taken as a price basis. 

There is still some fall underwear yet to be bought. but 


sales are not expected to be in any great volume until about 
the opening of the season for duplicate business, when, un 
less conditions show a change in favor of the buver. prices 


should rule higher. 


Considerable business in bal-briggans fe 


r sprin is «le 


veloped, with mills disposed to deter what usually is Termed 


price ol $4.50 To. 


the opening until the last moment. A 
men’s shirts and drawers and $7.50 for unions is heard as 
This is quite a lift 


a starter. since the eut made some 


months ago by an eastern mill, with the effect 


time the market was demoralized, all of the advantage oft 


which demoralization went to distributors. A meeting ot 


the bal-briggan group of the Knit Goods Manufacturers ot 


America was held in Utiea, N. Y., July 17, at whi he 
selling campaign for spring took shape, with the res 
almost immediately buyers showed even keener interest 
during the busiest days in early July. 

Notwithstanding the Utiea pow-wow, ther 
opening in the trade acceptance of the term. Som s 
have been selling for a month, although professing to 1 
have opened their lines. Others came out in the last week 
or two in a timid sort of fashion, more for tli Irpose o 
feeling out the market. 

Sweater coats are perhaps the most pu ne é 
several divisions of knit goods. While women’s sweaters 
continue active, buyers have yet to manifest real interest 
in men’s garments. There seems to be a feeling among dis 
tributors that if labor troubles continue, with the possihil 
itv of men being out of employment by reason of strikes 


and tie-ups, sweaters of the heavy type may not be in ex 


traordinary demand, Then, too, it is held, there is some 
earrv-over stock beeause of the mild winter of 1918-19. an 
there are dealers who fear that another such winter would 


play havoe with stocks of sweaters bought now. Yet con 


mission men are to be found who are looking for a bumper 


business around October in men’s sweaters, and one suc} 
eager to connect with mills making standard lines. 


Bathine suit manufacturers have had a profitable se: 


son, and a duplieate of this year’s business seems assured. 
At least one of the large mills, a Brooklyn establishment, 


+ t ) t} 


is sold up to January, some of its customers to take in the 


goods as fast as finished. 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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HEMPHILL 


Main Office and Factory, 


COMPANY 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms, 

Rooms 205, 209, 210, Colonial Trust 

Company Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Room 601 Leonard 
Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York. 
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scored by mills and protested by jobbers. Late July prices 
on women’s stockings, as obtained by a large mill, were 
$4.50 for seamed; $4.25 for plain. The same mill, after 
selling mercerized half hose, 220 needle, at $3.50, late in 
the month advaneed to $3.75. 

Jobbers are up in arms over the new high prices. One 
writes a manufacturer: “We note your report on the ad- 
vances which took place in mercerized yarns and the prob- 
ability that prices will go still higher, It might be well for 
yarn spinners to be told, if they cannot figure for them- 
selves, that these exorbitant prices might have the effect of 
compelling some buyers to buy German-made hosiery when 
it is offered again, much as they might like to give United 
States goods the preference.” 

While some consumers of yarn are in accord with the 
views of the jobber quoted, it is pointed out that one must 
go beyond the spinner for the explanation for high prices. 
As has been said, spinners, like all manufacturers, are be- 
ing taxed “till it hurts.” If they show a profit it is taken 
from them in taxes. If they don’t, they are pronounced 
failures. 

The spinner is not responsible for the high wage sched- 
ules which prevail in his mill. They are based on seales 
virtually established under federal control on railroads, 
street railways, on docks and in mines and factories. As 
is further shown, their cost of production is increased by 
the lessened output and consequent greater overhead, which 
ean be attributed to the disineclination of labor to work 
more than a few hours per day or more than the fewest 
possible days per week. Theorists who are exploring the 
field of cost would gather practical knowledge if they sought 
the profiteer somewhere between the producer and consumer, 
instead of confining their vision to the plantation and fae- 
tory. 

Jobbers would spare themselves considerable anxiety if 
they gave up attempting to fix prices at the mill and in the 


retail store as well. They complain that a stocking that 


sells to them at $3.75 eannot be sold in the retail store at 
fifty eents a pair. That depends on how much the jobber 
pulls down for himself. 


this regpect be true, there is no law to prevent the retailer 


But granted that what he says in 


getting fifty-five cents. No one who attends the movies 
grumbles at the odd admission price—two or three cents 
added to the regular admission, to cover war taxes. It 
costs 22 cents to get into the 20-cent movie and 55 cents to 
see the 50-cent pictures. A stocking that is worth 55 cents 
based on cost at the mill will feteh 55 cents in the retail 
store as easily as the doorman at the movie c¢o!lects 22-eent 
tickets to a 20-cent show. There has been too much eod- 
dling of the retailer, who has been getting the high price 
ever since the country emerged from the war, while elamor- 
ing for lower prices when he comes into market for goods. 

While prices of standard mercerized hosiery necessarily 
are high, there are instances of mills selling for less than 
is obtainable from merchants actually in need of goods. 
One of the southern lines of women’s stockings, 200 needle, 
has been selling for some weeks at $3.75 to $4, and a house 
on Broadway, New York, is quoting $3.25 for 220-needle 
half hose. 

A visiting jobber who seems to have set out to bear the 
market for mercerized, showed to several manufacturers an 


invoice for women’s stockings at $2.50. It was significant 








Radical advances in mercerized hosiery prices are being 
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that he so folded the invoice as to not disclose the date or 


name of the seller. Of course there are no mercerized 


stockings at such prices, and it is amazing that there could 
be found a jobber who believed it worthwhile to undertake 
to play on the credulity of a manufacturer of even the not 
well informed type. 

Price variations are by no means uncommon, notwithi- 
standing the ever-rising market and the phenomenal de 
mand for goods. For illustration, a week or two avo a 
commission house was offering 176-needle half hose of the 
run-of-mine type at $1.1712, while the advertised price ot 
almost the identical sock from the Durham Hosiery Mills 
was $1.25, and some houses were refusing to sell under 
$1.35. It is likely the lot at $1.1715 was a left-over of 
slump period, when the price got well under one dollar in 
some quarters. 

A mill in the South, being bare of varns when the drop 
was heard, went out and bought at low prices and contin- 
ued mill operations at help capacity, but offered nothing 


for sale. Within the last six weeks the mill sold everything 


in stock at $1.15 or better, and now is selling at $1.25. 

Sales of women’s 176-needle cotton stockings, 24 ounces, 
have been made right along at $1.35, which is an increase 
of 10 cents over the depression price, and now mills aré 
quoting $1.40 to $1.45. 

A mill making combed peeler 220-needle half hose ex- 
clusively is selling at $2.55, which in some quarters is re- 
garded low. It is, in contrast with a misses’ 2-pound rib 
of not extra quality, which about the middle of July was 
going to jobbers at $1.90. 

The market for silk hosiery continues to gain strength 
notwithstanding the decline in the price of raw silk, which 
fell off to $9.50 for hosiery tram Best No. 1 to extra. Silk 
thread, however, is as searce as when the unthrown was 
selling well above $10, and has not felt the effect of the 
drop. Throwsters in some sections have been able to ob- 
tain a wage increase amounting to 10 cents a pound. A 
mill which is consuming 1000 pounds a day and therefore 
has a higher operating cost by $100 a day, fortunately pro- 
vided for the inerease some weeks ago. 

A Pennsylvania full fashioned mill quite recently open 
ed its line of 10 strand silks for women at $24, and. 
is understood, is getting $8.50 for half hose. 

A New Orleans jobber was unable to obtain any wort 
while quantity of full fashioned silks, and paid $14 for 
mock fashion made on a circular spring beard needle ma 
ehine, a line which, the last time he was in the market 
beught for $9.50. A slightly coarser gauge of women’s 
mock fashion silks made on latch needle machines sells at 
$11.50. 

Increased use of silk underwear is having an effect i1 
directions. It is cutting into the business of the ma 
facturers of the finer grades of cotton and worsted under 
wear, say a few mill executives, and is a contributing fae 
tor in the high prices of silk hosiery. Silk underwear mills, 
it is commonly reported, are sold up for the entire year 

A large department store is advertising men’s imported 
half hose at $2.50 for tan and white lisle: $3 for black. 
white, gray and navy ribbed lisle; and $3.50 for blaek-and 


white and black-and-blue striped lisle with hand clocks 


The advertisement states: “These goods were boueg ! 
England a year ago; have just come in; prices have ad 
vanced 50 per cent. since then, but we will sell t] lot 


based on the old eost.” 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 


loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


a FG NENT IS RRR IS TE IR Es 2 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 
sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 . NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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An interesting situation in misses’ 28 ounee ribbed stock- 
ings has developed, positive evidence of a searcity being 
made manifest about the first of July, when a large New 
York operator in the Broadway-Leonard street district 
came into the market for very great quantities. One well 
known mill received from a New York house an inquiry 
as to price and delivery of 22,000 dozens. It is under- 
stood the mill’s reply was to the effect that it had nothing 
to offer at any price, having sold up for a number of monthis 
at prices ranging from $1.60 to $1.75 on size 7, rise 7}/2 
cents, fall five cents. 

A new high price was put on misses’ ribs on July 10 
when two well known mills advanced to $2 a dozen on size 
7, rise 744 cents and fall five cents, net 30 days, f. 0. b. mill. 
In explanation, one of these manufacturers says: “The ad- 
vance was absolutely necessary, owing to the high cost of 
varn, which has gone to near war-times; low production 
and high labor cost, and advances in the cost of fuel. I 
am afraid the high price of these stockings has not been 
reached. We are offering our line at $2 for immediate ae 
ceptanece only. This is still 30 cents under our price in tlie 
Fall of 1918.” 

It is but a few weeks since misses’ 28 ounee ribs were 
dragey for a time at $1.25, jumping quickly to $1.35, where 
they remained for a week or two, moving by five-cent rises 
to $1.75. One explanation for the searcity is shortage of 
help, especially in some of the southern mills which were 
the dependence of a number of jobbers for this type of 
stocking. 

An extra good misses’ rib weighing around 28 ounces 
is being held for a little better than $2 for black, 15 cents 
additional for rich shade of brown described as Russian. 
Even a higher price is being quoted flat for an average run 
of quantities in sizes 7 to 10. The stocking is attracting 
no little attention, and the mill making it has been indif- 
ferent for several weeks about considering business except 
at top price. , 

A line of women’s 188 to 200 needle stockings, carded 
i8s, is being held for $1.65 and is not being offered, 

Infants mercerized fancy top socks of one mill are go- 
ing to jobbers against recent orders at higher prices than 
ever were obtained by the mill during the war, and at these 
figures business is being rejected by the mill beeause it is 
committed for about all that ean be turned out in the next 
several months. 

A Pennsylvania mill has withdrawn its carded 200 needle 
half hose, high-spliced heel and double sole, at $1.55, the 
last price at which business in the line was accepted. 

Seareity of silk has influenced some manufacturers to 
curtail their output of silk hosiery and increase produce 
tion of mereerized. While this course has a tendency to 
work toward a tightening of the situation as to silks it is 
operating in the direction of bringing full-fashioned mer- 
cerized into stronger competition with the seamless. The 
latter, seamed to represent fashioned goods, are expected 
to hold their own, however, as demand is keen and the dif- 
ference in price is too great to insure the fashioned mereer- 
ized the same relative lead that is held by fashioned silks 
over seamless. 

Productgon of even some of the cheaper lines of hosiery 
has fallen off as a result of what has been going on in the 
yarn market. A Pennsylvania mill having a reputation 
for its 144 needle half hose refused a 10,000 dozen order 
at better than $1.25 a dozen. The chief reason for de- 
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this business was the fact that the mill had sold as 
far as it could from yarns in stock and was unwilling to 
hazard commitments for deliveries from yarn yet to be 
bought. The disposition seems to be—in some mills—to 
pursue an absolutely safe course as between hosiery and 
yarn until the market shows evidence of having become 
settled. 

Job lots of yarn have in the the main been taken by 
manufacturers, and there are few counts on the market at 
a low price. Manufacturers, like jobbers, were waiting for 
the opposite of what has oceurred, and mills now are in 
the position of being foreed to advanee their prices to 
a level with new yarn values, for the present restricting 
production to the extent for whieh they are covered for 
requirements. A recent purchase of yarn going into misses’ 
coarse gauge ribs cost a manufacturer just seven cents more 
than he paid to the same spinner but one week before. 

Manufacturers are complaining of unsatisfactory de 
liveries of yarn from a number of mills in which, it is 
asserted, there appears an inclination to forget past orders 
and give precedence to those accepted at higher prices. 
Not a few mills are in distress for want of yarn. 

A large part of the interest in hosiery continues to 
centre in the full fashioned for women, who are buying 
about 6,000,000 dozen pairs per year. The annual total 
full fashioned output is estimated at 7,000,000 dozen pairs. 
of which about 750,000 dozen pairs are half hose. In 
explanation as to why the division of the two classes is so 
disproportionate it is stated that men are not so finicky 
about their leg covering as are women and that as they do 
not ordinarily expose so much of the limb they are less 
inclined to attempt the extraordinary in neatness and shape. 
Furthermore, it is held, because of half hose being about halt 
the length of women’s stockings it is possible to approxi 
mate the fashioned effeet on cireular machines. 

Since 1914 there has been an increase of only about 
550 full fashioned machines in the United States—not 
sufficient to take eare of the normal increase in consump 
tion. Production for the current selling season was ma- 
terially reduced as a result of the fourteen-weeks str 
in Philadelphia several months ago, one effect of whieh was 
to work toward higher prices, a burden falling on the con- 
sumer as a part of the penalty for the stubborness of labor 
and the almost common acquiescence in the demand for 
higher pay and the lower yield which followed the com- 
ing of the shorter work day. 

In very recent months the spectacular rise in the price 
of silk has been more a high-cost factor than the advances 
which have been made to mill help. When raw silk reaeh- 
ed $7.50 a pound during the war fear was expressed in the 
trade that the public would not pay the price and tlie 
silk industry was doomed to go to the dogs. Like many 
another bug-a-boo that rose to worry silk interests, this 
fear speedily vanished and in its place has come assurance 
that the publie will not only pay the price of to-day but 
would pay more rather than be denied the comfort and 
luxury of silk stockings. So that with raw silk selling 
at and around $10 manufacturers are to be found who 
are eager to buy for anticipated requirements. And it 
would seem they are doing so with reasonable assurance of 
safety, for it does not appear that for a long time ‘will ther 
beea surplus of full fashioned or seamless silk hosiery. nor 


are there indications of a decline in silk prices. 
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National 


13) T Marking Machines 


are offered you, not as an experiment, but as the concrete expression 


result of many years’ investigation and experience. The machine— 


for oll a 
of a most important part of a MARKING SYSTEM, which is the 
« 
A 
Marking as well as the system—represents the matured ideas of marking ex- 
perts—and therefore can be used with a feeling of complete 
Purposes — confidence. 


At present, National Marking Machines 
are being used with signal advantage in the 
following plants, mills, laundries and in- 
stitutions— 


Mill Village Laundries 


use them for marking linens. 


Cotton Mills and Finishing Plants 


use them for marking finished goods with the brand name and trade- 





mark. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Plants Mode Marg 


use them for marking goods with seller's brand and trade-mark. 


Knit Goods Plants 


use them for marking the lot, stock, and size numbers on finished gar- 
ments—such as underwear and hosiery. 


Improved No. 8 National They are also used for 


Power Marking Machine. , . ’ ‘ . , 
iw marking nurses’ uniforms and surgeons’ apparel in first-aid hospitals; 





Operates like a _ type- , : . : 
writer. for marking linen supplies of factory restaurants; for marking the Model H-5 Marking Ma 
linen of the welfare department. chine. Marks by means 

of type. 















This Rose Label, Tape and Patch 


Sewing Machine sews a fabric tag on 





National Special Inks 


are used for ALL marking purposes BECAUSE 


they are indelible, flow easily, non-smearing and 


laundry work that can’s be marked 
direct. Also sews patches on union 






suits for reinforcements for button- 
holes. Can be operated at terrific 


make a clean-cut mark. speed by inexperienced operator. 





Submit Your Marking Problems to the National Experts. You'll not be 
obligated for the information you'll receive. Address Textile Department of 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. General Office Cincinnati, O. 
New York Office: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City. 
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It is doubtful whether in the next twelve months—or 
until the faetory of Seott & Williams, Inc., now under 
construction, has been completed—the total output of full 
fashioned machinery in the United States will exceed 250 
machines, so that the increase in production of full fashion 
hosiery will be slow. With the greater output there is not 
likely to come any decline in prices, as the cost of the ma- 
chines has increased about 100 per cent, and if wages con- 
tinue to rise and the work day be shortened, there must 
come an additional increase. Needles which cost full fash- 
ioned manufacturers about $3.25 per 1000 prior to the out- 
break of the war are commanding around $12 to $15. The 
works, which has had a practical monopoly of the sup- 
plying of full fashioned machines since importations from 
Germany ceased, has doubled the capacity of its plant, and 
is understood to have sold every machine that can be 
built in the next 18 months. The outlook, therefore, for 
any material loosening of the full fashioned hosiery short- 
age is not bright, particularly when it is considered that 
much of the new machinery will simply replace machines 
that would have been scrapped months ago had it been 
possible to supplant them. 

Work has been started on the factory of Seott & Wil- 
liams, Ine., at Lakeport, N. H.. which is to be devoted to 
the manufacture of full fashioned machinery, but it 1s 
regarded not probable that the first machine will be turned 
out inside of one year. The factory building will be of 
five stories, 200 feet long, by 63 feet wide, of reinforced 
concrete flat slab construction, and modern in every detail. 
In it will be housed the machinery at present contained in 
an old wooden structure. In addition to the factory there 
will be erected a boiler house, to be equipped for a 300 
horse power boiler capacity, together with necessary aux- 
iliaries. The water power on the property will be de- 
veloped electrically and the new factory driven by electric 
motors from this power. Both the factory and boiler house 
are designed for extension as future needs require. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Chicago, are the engineers in 
charge of the construction of the Seott & Williams plant. 

While hosiery exports for May, the last month for 
which official figures have been obtained, show a slight fall- 
ing off as in contrast with April, interest in goods for for- 
eign trade is in the other direction. The exports in May 
amounted to a total of 689,382 dozens, of an invoice value 
of $2,242,914. Of these 518,459 dozens were cotton, val- 
ued at $1,454,173, and 170,923 artificial silk, $788,741. 
This is a decrease of 36,760 in the total dozens as com- 
pared with April. There was a gain of 34,671 dozens 
of artificial silk and a loss of 71,531 of cotton. The 
larger takings in May were: England, 132,586 dozens of 
artificial silk and 91,884 cotton; Australia, 74,710 cotton, 
12.908 artificial silk; Cuba, 47,578 cotton; British South 
Africa, 19,364 cotton, 4,947 artificial silk; Philippine Is- 
lands, 21,575 cotton; Uruguay, 14,253 cotton, 1,024 arti- 
ficial silk; Denmark, 12,946 cotton; Belgium, 29,354 cot- 
ton; Norway, 16,850 cotton; Switzerland, 12,155 cotton, 
artificial silk; Canada, 39,762 cotton, 4,491 artificial silk; 
Mexico, 12,533 cotton; Brazil and Chile, each 15,000 cot- 


1,913 artificial silk; Turkey in Europe, 12,570 cotton, 5,000 


ton; China, 5,758 cotton. 

Greece, which took 76,123 dozens of cotton in April, 
does not appear in the report for May. England took 
39,818 more dozens of artificial silk in May than in April. 
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A newspaper report on the day after Germany signed 
the treaty of peace was to the effect that the National Ciiy 
3ank of New York had established a branch in Berlin. 
This is denied by the bank, which states that it does not 
have either a branch or agency in either Berlin or Danzig. 

Finishing Knit Goods. 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 
a 

Other washing machines used for knit goods are those 
which have the cireular principle of mvufion embodied in 
their construction in some form or another. In the earlie: 
models of the ordinary scouring machine the tubs were con 
structed cireular in form but worked by the descending ot 
the beaters in rapid succession as for the rectangular tub 
and many of these are in use at the present day for scoum 


ing knit eoods. The tubs revolve continuously, this motion 


being supplied by a cog wheel which gears into a wheel 
surrounding the bottom of each tub. At first sight this 
circular machine gives the appearance of Yeing very thor 
ough in its action and the goods would appear to have a 
constant motion imparted to them. Such is not the ease 
in practice because when the tub is revolving with its goods, 
the latter prefer the line of least resistance and tend to 


congregate towards the center. The tub revolves cont 


uoisly but the goods are not taken with it to anv great 


extent, because of the tendency for them to gather in o1 
near the center. 

This has a disadvantage in that the goods at the enter 
come: under the direct action of the center beater of the 
machine, whereas the goods farther out receive less atten 


tion from the other beaters in their journey round a lare 


circumference. Thus you may have one sleeve of a shirt 
entangled in the central vortex, whilst rre other is free t 
waltz around the rest of the tub. The centrally placed 
sleeve receives 100 blows from the central beater to every 
20 that the seeond sleeve vets trom the side beaters and in 


this way the center sleeve if it be made from wool. or co 
ton and wool, mixed, will soon show a oreater contractiol 
than the other and on being examined will be appreciably 
shorter than its neighbor. This may be avoided to a ¢e1 
tain extent by placing the center beater in the non-opera 
tive position so that the side beaters cas evertake it in 
its total number of beats. It will be seen that whilst this 
may reduce the chances of such grave irregularities, the 
circular tub has obvious disadvantages compared with the 
rectangular variety. 

The rotary fulling machine is very popular with knit 
goods manufacturers in most countries. In the machines 
just mentioned with the tubs and beaters, the scouring ac- 
tion is brought about by the expression of liquor in the 
goods caused by the beaters or hammers descending onto 
them. This squeezing of the seouring liquor from the 
garments causes the dirt and foreign bodies to be swilled 
out and the ‘lifting of the hammer or beater enables the 
material to reabsorb the scouring liquor so that the ex 
pression of the dirt particles may be repeated as before. 

‘In seouring, the action should not be too severe, there 
should be a light “come and go” between the material and 
the scouring liquor so that the foreign bodies may swim 
out of the material with freedom. It is exactly this point 
which is not fulfilled in cases where fulling and scouring 
are done at one operation in the fulling mill. When goods 
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H. BRINTON CO. 


Builders of 






Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 










PARAMOUNT METHOD 
FABRIC HOLDER 


Our United States Letters 
Patent No. 1,279,332, dated 
Se_tember 17, 1918, covers this 
fabric holder. 

Terms for attaching holders 
on application. 


The features of this 
holder are: 












ef every kind for 

















every purpose 












Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 









It secures a uniform length; 
No disfigurement of goods; 
Greatly improves the finish of 
Results obtained with and with- the product; 
out the use of the Fabric Makes less work for pairers; 
Holder. Goods lie better in boxes. 






























Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your 
merchandise, and in addition make a large saving in 
labor, steam, floor-space and improve factory conditions. 
















Your have the option of the three following plans 
for installing Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms: 
(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen 
rental; (3) to purchase the forms. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 








Paramount Service Goes With Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building, Madison and Market Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
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‘rite for Catalog, Prices and Samples 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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Rib 
Knitting 

Machinery RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 













Write FOR 
cunhe Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANEFORD, PHILA. 








ze Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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are to be fulled, the object is to exert as much firm pres- 





sure as possible on the goods to induce their shrinkage. 
If 21 


4 cles, oll 


s pressure is exerted before the rougher dirt parti- 


and fat mave been removed, the effect of the 


action of the beaters of the fulling machine is to press 


the particles of foreign matter more firmly into the body 


of the goods and cause them to adhere more firmly than ever. 


: The whole question therefore depends on the condition 
i of the goods, if they are worked from yarns which have 
q been dry spun and comparatively free from foreign matter, 

then the fulling and scouring may be done quite well in 

one operation, but if they are made from dirty yarn, spun 
3 in the grease with vegetable and other foreign bodies em- 

bedded in the material, then they should first be given a 
j ventle scour action in the washing maehine to get the 
d extraneous materials free. If goods are very dirty, a 

nf 
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§ 
1 
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Courtesy the Philadelphia Dryi ng Machinery Co. 


preliminary steep may be beneficial in loosening the im- 
purities, but it seldom happens that they are in such a 
tilthy condition as to make this necessary. 

It may be difficult to believe, but today there are cer- 


tain manufacturers in the knitting business who do not 
fully appreciate the great value of keeping the floors of the 
mill in a clean condition. This is often the result of train- 
ing in other branches of the textile industry where tlie 
association of dirt and oil in the yarn or fabrie does not 
Thor- 


ough sweeping of the floors should be made each day. 


necessitate such careful attention to cleanliness. 





Careful sweeping is emphasized because it is necessary 


to take precautions to ayoid the dirt flying about in the air 
in such a way that the grit will catch on the needles and 
sinkers of the frame and impede their action or cause 
On the other hand, the knit goods manu- 


greater friction. 
facturer has in his plant machines with needles, sinkers, 
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Rorary WASHING MACHIN} 


ete., which are very sensitive to the action of 


l 


that whilst the floors of the factory should be freq 


swept with a minimum of flying gritiy dust wash 


particles, 


ing’ of the floors should be done as seldom as possible 


owing to the readiness with which the needles and sinkers 
] 


of the frame can be rusted up, due to t moisture 


when the floors are drying. This is particularly the dan 
wooden floors W & 


ver when there are sott 


apsorp rei 


a large proportion of water and yield it up again but slo 
WASHING PRINCIPLE IN THE ROTARY MACHI 
Figure 4 gives a view of a very popular and efficient 
cirewar washing machine which is largely used by nit 


goods makers. It is very simple in construction and from 


the floeure will he seen to Consist of a wooden ease on tiie 


outside provided with a eurtain which can be raised to 


admit the voods and tightly shut Ss of the 


to prevent the eore 





FOR IKNIT GooDs. 


liquor during souring. It will be noted that there is also 
i | aml 


an inner chamber in the machine which is perforated with 
1 


numerous holes all over its cireumferenee, whilst the 


Inner 
chamber has a lid which is opened to admit the goods and 
shut to keep them secure. The liquor is prepared and rut 

il Keep Them secure. ne liquor is prepared an run 


into the vessel to a eonvenient height and the inner cham 


ber is made to revolve and carry the goods freely into the 
scouring liquor at each revolution. In one revolution of the 
inner chamber the goods lap up the scouring liquor and this 
is atterwards ejected from the goods again through the 
perforations of the inner chamber according to the princi 
ple of centrifugal force. The goods receive or absorb the 
liquor in their contact with the scour, and the rotary action 
of the machine forees the liquor out of the articles once 
again and as the water is being ejected the impurities and 
foreign bodies are swilled out along with it. The liquor 


is enabled to indulge its tendency to go off on a tangent 
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ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


CHAS. B. PAULUS 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
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SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
FOR FINISHING ALL KINDS 
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SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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by the presence of the perforations which make possible the 

egress of the water absorbed by the goods. With each rev- 
olution of the chamber the goods absorb the liquor afresh 
and have it again extracted in the way described. 

It will be understood from the nature of the washing 
action in this type of machine that the process is much 
gentler than in the other machines deseribed where there 
is a direct beating action from the hammers, but the ro- 
tary type has nevertheless a special place of usefulness in 
the knit goods industry. One advantage is that the liquor 
is retained inside the vessel till the finish of the operation 
and there is no splashing of soap all over the floor with 
attendant danger to the health of the worker. The drive of 
the machine is of the reversible type so the inner cylinder 
may be made to revolve in one direction; after a little the 
goods tend to assume certain definite positions in the cham- 
ber and to avoid this and shake them out free again the 
motion of the machine is reversed, making the cylinder re- 
volve in an opposite direction. 

It will also be noted that the centrifugal pump at the 
left of the machine allows the use of a more positive cir- 
culation of the scouring liquor. When the pump is started 
the liquor is drawn from the bottom of the tub and forced 
into the center axle, which is hollow and perforated, and 
thence out through the goods again. Such a machine may 
also be used for dyeing and similar processes. A thermom- 
eter on the end of the machine allows the operator to check 
his temperatures at will. A glass gauge, near the top ot 
the box, fixes the level of the liquor, even when the top is 
tightly drawn down in operation. 

At the same time it is evident from the nature of the 
rotary scourer that it. is not suited for goods which are 
excessively dirty, its chief usefulness lving in the direction 
of cleansing fine gauge fabrics which are but lightly soiled 
through undergoing the usual processes of manufacture; 
nor is this machine of much service in securing any degree 
of fulling of woolen articles. It is however often used as 
an accessory to the heavier fulling machines, in the diree- 
tion of rinsing the goods which have been treated in the 
soap or alkaline solutions. When goods are heavily treated 
in soapy solutions, especially those containing an excess of 
alkali, then they should be carefully rinsed before drying 
off. Neglect of the simple precaution o! rinsing gives rise 
to numerous defeets in the finished fabries. The soap dries 
onto the surface of the goods and dulls their lustre whilst 
it also causes the wool fibres to adhere in bunches, giving 
the texture a disagreeably sticky handle. If the free 
alkali be not neutralized this has a more drastic effect on 
the wool fibre causing it to weaken in strength. For such 
rinsing the rotary scourer is largely used, the goods being 
run in this machine in cold water for a short time which 
has the effect of neutralizing the effects of soap and alkali. 

When knit goods have been scoured and if necessary 
fulled, they are afterwards placed on boards to the required 
shape and dried in a hot chamber. In other eases the goods 
are taken directly after boarding and placed between the 
beds of the hot press which gives them definiteness of 
shape and imparts an improved appearance to them. The 
boards are stocked in a variety of sizes and shapes ac- 
cording to the type of article handled and there is a little 
leeway which the manufacturer is enabled to make-up, if his 
goods are not quite up to the required size. In pressing, 
the creases are removed from the goods and surface irreg- 
ularities smoothed out, so as to allow of an undisturbed 
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reflection of light from the fabrics. The knitted form is 
also equalized and the whole texture rendered more homo- 
geneous in appearance. In the case of woolen goods the 
effect of pressing is a part of a larger property possessed 
by the wool fibre in particular. When the material is 
steeped for a time in scouring liquor the fibres become soft- 
ened and the material becomes plastic. When damp an} 
in the plastic state woolen garments can be readily moulded 
to any desired shape and the material within certain limits 
yields to pressure in all directions to assume a new sha; 
or modifications of its present form. 

When woolen articles are placed between the beds of 
the hot press the heat dries the material to the shape of the 
boards on which they are stretched, angularities are nic ly 
rounded off by the contour of the boards, and the whol 
garment rendered more symmetrical. In addition, pres 
sure between the beds of the steam press levels out the 
minor irregularities and gives to the surface a clear, lu 
trous appearance. It should, however, be known that this 
property of stretching the garments on the boards prior t 
pressing can only be pertormed on strictly limited lines 


+ 


and that if the garments are pulled excessively out of the 





Fig. 5. A SINGLE Bed, HAanp OPERATED STEAM PREss. 


natural shape on the boards, they will take a nasty revenz 
whenever subjected to washing; they will contract consid 
erably below their normal size, which will undoubtedly 
react on the manufacturer by effectively creating that 
“much-to-be-feared” individual the dissatisfied customer. 
Figure 5 gives an illustration of a type of steam press often 
used by makers ot knitted ’oods and whieh gives ver: 
satisfactory results in practice. The machine consists otf 
two beds, an upper and a lower, each of which has jacketing 
to accommodate the steam from which the heat is obtained. 
The steam is supplied from the mill and finds its entrance 
at the right by means of the pipes shown whilst the oper 
tor has to keep a watchful eye on the indicator to note that 
the pressure is correct. On the left is an arrangement for 
getting rid of the water of condensation which can be drawn 
off from the beds at intervals so as to preserve the maximum 
heating capacity of the beds. The lower bed is fixed and 
the upper bed made to approach the lower one or move 
away from it aceording as the goods are being placed in 
the machine or withdrawn from it. In the older forms of 
primitive press, the worker had to turn continuously © 
screw arrangement by hand to bring the upper press down 
onto the lower one but in this variety we have a large lever 
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overhead with heavy balls at each end. The operator gives 
this lever a swing to control the upper press and for the 
final tighten up the long rods provide a most efficient lever- 
age for making the pressure secure. Usually two operators 
are required for this machine one to put in the garments 
and the other to draw them out when pressed. 

Figure 6 gives a view of a modern steam press where a 
much larger output is possible. From the illustration it is 
clear that there are 13 plates instead of 2. The principle of 
this machine is exactly as that described for the single press 
except that the plates are operated by power in place of 
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Fic. 6. A Type or Mopern Power Press with Hor or 
COLD PLATES. 
Courtesy the Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
the large swinging lever with the balls at each end. This 
machine has attachments for insuring that the plates are 
kept parallel so that every part of a garment receives equal 
pressure and preeautions should be taken to regulate the 
heat and the time of treatment of the goods in such a way 
as will give them an adequate pressing without the danger 
of scorching the material or of giving a glazed appearance 
to the goods. If the period of treatment is too long or the 
heat applied is too great, then the goods will be seorched 
and their quality thereby very much impaired. There will 
also be a tendency to have the face of the garments highly 
glazed, which is an appearance much detested by the eareful 
buyer, especially if the goods are of the more expensive 
elass. An excessive glaze on the goods gives rise to the 


suspicion that pressing has been employed as a means of 
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glossing over inferior material rather than improving 
natural good qualities. 

The methods of pressing just deseribed are employed 
the case of separate garments and the process is done just 
after scouring or fulling. When the garments have been 
trimmed and provided with buttons and fronts, ete., they 
are usually subjected to a short process of cold pressing 
where the garments are placed between glazed cardboards 
and a pile of them pressed to give them an improved ap 
pearance before shipping and also to remove the trifling 
irregularities which may have developed in their progress 
through the trimming operations. With fabrics made on 
circular frames the pressing can be done much more expe 


ditiously in a machine of the calender type which is steam 


heated inside the pressing rollers. The fabric is passed be 


tween these rollers where it receives a lustre and gloss. Thi 
fabric is fed to the machine and is effectively pressd as it 
passes through, an operation admittedly more expeditious 
than that of dealing with separate garments. When su 

fabric is made up into garments, however, they have to be 
subjected to a second operation of pressing to render thi 


vwoods marketable. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Nu-Tex Hosiery Company, Utica, N. Y., has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000 to en 
cage in the manutacture of hosiery, ete. E. W. Robisehor 
Mt. Vernon: M. F. Robischon, and J. Joseph Robischon. 
Utiea, are the incorporators, 

The Winsted Hosiery Company, Norfolk, Conn., 


tly completed the installation of a number of new 


‘lines at 1ts plant, to provide for inereased opera 


Ashe Mills, Ine., Rensselaer, N. Y., operating 
‘al plant for the manufacture of knit goods, has 


ticles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000. 


Ashe, Rennselaer, also D. K. ». E. Gormley, of Troy, 
are tne iIncorporators, 
The Paramount Knitting Company, Kankakee, III., 


+ ? 


for the construction of a new re 


recently broken ground 
nforeed-conerete addition at its plant, three-stories, abo 
100x100 feet, to provide for increased capacity. 

The Mutual Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently awarded a contract for the construction of 
two-story brick plant, about 50x110 and 45x82 feet 
located at Cottman and Tulip Streets. The strueture 
timated to cost $40,000. 

The Knit Trico Company, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture 
knit goods. Julius Schwarz and L. J. Murphy are thie 
principal incorporators. 

Notice has been filed wtih the Secretary of State by 
the Shaughnessy Knitting Company, Watertown, N. Y., of 
an increase in its eapitalization from $100,000 to $300,000 
to provide for general expansion. 

The West Branch Knitting Company, Milton, Pa., is 
said to be planning for the construction of a new addition 
to its plant, to practically double the present capacity. Ed 
ward T. Hecht is president. 

The F. J. Shutts Company, Ballston Spa, N. Y., manu 
facturer of hosiery and knit goods, is making rapid prog 
the construction of a new four-story addition, about 


ress on 
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0x70 feet, to its plant on Ralph Street. The new structure 
is to provide for increased capacity. The company was 
formerly located at Amsterdam, N. Y., and during the past 
fall removed to the present location. 

The Gray, Barr Company, Elyria, O., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000, is understood to have 
arranged plans for the construction of the first unit of its 
proposed new local plant. The company is to engage in 
the manufacture of hosiery, and it is said that three addi- 
tional units similar to the first will be erected at a later 
date. 

The New Castle Knitting Mills, South Mill Street, New 
Castle, Pa., have recently completed arrangements for the 
installation of a number of new knitting machines at their 
plant, to provide for increased capacity. Upon comple- 
tion of the work, a total of 150 machines will be in opera- 
tion. 

Negotiations have recently been completed by the Was- 
man Knitting Company, Honesdale, Pa., for the purchase 
of property formerly owned by the Lutheran Church, and 
plans are being made for extensive remodeling and im- 
provement of the property for occupation. Upon comple- 
tion of the work, necessary machinery will be installed, to 
give employment for initial operations, to about 30 opera- 
tives. Leo Wasman heads the company. 

The Sagamon Mills, Cohoes, N, Y., have completed ar- 
rangements for the installation of a quantity of new knit- 
ting machines at their plant, to provide for increased ¢a- 
pacity. 

The Champion Knitting Mills, to make mercerized half 
hose of the better grades, has been established in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., by Walter C. Champion, who is president of 
the Company, and J. O. Dills, general manager. Mr. Dills 
formerly was connected with W. B. Davis & Son, Fort 
Payne, Ala. Mr. Champion several years ago entered the 
employ of a Philadelphia mill to learn the business, and 
recently resigned to engage in business. The company, 
whose postoffice address is East Chattanooga, starts with 
an initial equipment of 20 knitting machines, 

A recent addition to the knitting industry in Philadel- 
phia is the Rogers Hosiery Company, making women’s 8, 
10 and 12 thread 19 to 21 inch boot seamless silk stockings 
on spring beard needle machines. The production for sev- 
eral months was sold up from samples before a dozen cases 
had been turned out. John C. Beagary, who is the New 
York representative of Taubel Brothers, sells the mill’s 
output to jobbers. He is vice-president of the company. 
Clarence F. Rogers is president and John Bromley secre- 
tary. 

The Kachel-Lenhart Co., which some months ago took 
over the Ephrata (Pa.) branch of the Glasser Hosiery Com- 
pany, is confining its production to 220 needle combed peel- 
er half hose exclusively, running on but one number, and is 
reported sold up for the present year. The output is sold 
under the brand “L. K. C. Sock,” through Thomas & Ling- 
afelt, 160 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. The company buys 
l6s, 18s and 20s combed peeler. The proprietors are Paul 
F. Kachel and Sol S. Lenhart. The company’s mail ad 
dress is Box 104, Reading, Pa. 

Thieme Brothers Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., have awarded 
a contract for a new mill, to be 90 by 160 feet, four stories 

and basement, of reinforeed conerete construction through- 
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out. Full fashioned machinery will be installed in the new 
factory, which is to be completed during the Fall of the 
present year. 

A factory building 185 by 150 feet will be erected in 
London, Ontario, by the Holeproof Hosiery Company, of 
Canada, Ltd., at an estimated cost of $300,000. In it is to 
be manufactured all the Canadian-made Holeproof stock- 
ings. The building will consist of four stories and base- 
ment, and will constitute a complete unit, with dye plant, 
power house, ete. 

P. R. Dickinson, of Lebanon, N. H., has been made su- 
perintendent and general manager of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Knitting Mills. He sueceeds D. L. Kelly, who has resigned 
after fifteen years service with the company. The new as- 
sistant superintendent is A. L, Stanton, of Bristol, Conn. 

Work on permanent quarters for the Kernersville (N. 
C.) Knitting Mill company has been started. The new 
building will be 50x100 feet, and will be of modern mill 
construction and fireproof throughout. The company, re- 
cently organized by High Point eapital, has been running 
in full foree in the old Davis-Crews hosiery plant, and as 
soon as the new building is completed, it is the intention of 
the owners to operate the new equipment in addition to that 
already in operation at the present quarters. 

A fire loss of from $30,000 to $40,000 was suffered by 
the Sellers Hosiery mill, near Burlington, N. C. The dam- 
age was partially covered by insurance. 

F. M. Boyd is interested in a plan to establish a knit- 
ting mill at Johnston, S. C, 

An inerease in its capital stock from $125,000 to $250,- 
000 was recently made by the Greenville (S. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, and the company is planning an enlargement of its 
output. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills are contemplat- 
ing the addition of a new plant. 

The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently capitalized at $100,000, will erect a $50,000 three- 
story building which will house 100 knitting machines. 

The Glenn Knitting Company has been established at 
New Orleans, La. J. F. Carter, Jr., is president. 

The High Point (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have purchased 
some additional property. 

A $100,000 additional building and 25 cottages to cost 
$50,000 are to be built by the United States Hosiery Mill 
Corporation, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Trackless Train. 

“The Trackless Train” is the title of a new twenty- 
page catalog just issued by the Mereury Manufacturing 
Company, 4118 South Halsted St., Chiezgo, Ill. It con- 
tains numerous illustrations of the “Trackless Train” in 
the industry and it shows a number of examples of the 
actual saving in cost through its use in a variety of in- 
dustrial plants. 

In these days of labor shortage and intensive labor 
costs the many advantages to be attained through a quick-r 
and better handling of raw material and finished products 
is thoroughly appreciated by every manufacturer. This 
new eatalog is full of suggestions derived from present 
applications and it will be sent to any reader of CorTrTon 


without charge upon request. 
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It isn’t what we say about 


that counts half as much as what it proves 


to those who use it. 


If you are a wide awake mill man the experience of CHENEY 
BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn., will interest you. 
They write under date of April 15, 1919: 


“We have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine on a practical scale and 
find that it is very satisfactory. We anticipate that it will not only give us a 
considerable saving in the price of our bleaching, but it also gives us a better 
white than our old method with bleaching powder, and finally the bleached 
goods give much better results in the dye bath.” 


May we send you full particulars? 


Demonstration at your mill on request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Main Office: 18 East Forty-First Street, New York City ng 
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Linking Warpers, Balling Warpers, 
Balling Attachments, Beaming Warp- 
ers, Reels, Indigo Vats, Dye-house 
Ballers, Boiling Out Boxes, Sizing 
Machines, Coilers, Doubling and 
Splitting Machines, Indigo Grinders, 
Trucks. 


W e solicit your inquiries on machinery 
for making and handling warps 
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Linking | Warp er 






Shipped in handy containers. 
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The Situation in Needles. 


Embraced in an inquiry from a government commission 
in relation to the production of knitting needles in the 
United States are figures showing importations of latch 
needles from 1910 to 1918, both inelusive. According to 
this official table the importations for 1910 were 11,219 
thousands, mounting to 26,751 thousands in 1913, when the 
peak was reached. For 1918 the importations are given as 
2,121 thousands, and for the preceding year only 316 thou- 
sands, valued at $6,403. The valuation placed on the im- 
portations for 1913 was $185,625.61. 

In submitting figures telling of a deerease in importa- 
tions of latch neédles the government commission states 
there has been an inerease in the use of spring beard 
needles, and propounds a number of questions, of which 
the following is the substance: 

1. Is the use of the spring beard needle increasing 
more rapidky than that of the latch needle? Are they be- 
ing substituted for latch needles, or are they employed in 
tle manufacture of varieties of knit goods not hitherto 
produced in large quantities? 

2. ls the supply of knitting machine needles now in 
the United States ‘sufficient to meet all immediate require- 
ments? If not, of what varieties are we in greatest need? 

3. Will the domestic needle manufacturers be able to 
meet all domestie requirements under normal industrial 
conditions? 

4. Would knitting manufacturers favor a_ tariff on 
knitting needles? If so, would they favor a prohibitive 
tariff? 

There are two explanations for the falling off in the im- 
portation of latch needles in 1917 and 1918, and one of 
these is sufficient to cover the ground—the War Trade 
Board during the period for which it was supreme in its 
particular field of usefulness would not permit them to be 
brought in, notwithstanding thousands of machines were 
idle because of lack of needles and the government and 
civilians were clamoring for knitted goods, domestic manu- 
facturers being unable at the time to supply anything like 
needle requirements. Another reason for the drop in the 
two years mentioned lies in the fact that, foreseeing the 
complete interruption of relations with Germany, all needle 
importers who could do so stocked up in 1913, 1914 and 
1915. By 1918 domestic manufacturers had matters pretty 
well in hand and were able to supply demand in some sort 
of fashion. 

To say there is a searcity of Banner needles and certain 
types of Standards and dials is to state what is patent to 
almost every knitting manufacturer. 

The Washington commission referred to puts spring 
beard and sew:ng machine needles in one class, making it 


; 


diffieult to arrive at even an approximate estimate of the 
increase in importations of spring beard needles alone. Ac- 
cording to some knitting manufacturers the domestie output 
of spring beard needles is sufficient for domestic purposes. 

Necessarily more spring beard needles are being used 
than at any time in the past. Full fashioned machinery, 
using the spring beard exclusively, is being and for some 
months has been taxed to the utmost. Since 1914 there has 
been an increase of nearly 600 full fashioned machines. 
And in the last year or two there has been put on the mar- 
ket two cireular machines using spring beards, one by the 


Wildman Manufacturing Company, the other by the Hemp- 
hill Company. Furthermore, there is being knitted varie- 
ties of fabric on spring beard machines that a few years 
ago were unknown. 


While it is common opinion that the United States, if 


needle manufacturers be protected through adequate tariff, 
will be able to make all the needles this country can use 
and quantities for export, there is at present a serious 
shortage in several types, at least one of which is ecommand- 
ing a higher price than ever was paid during the recent war. 

One important manufacturer, profiting by complaints 
that had been received as to imperfections in domestic 
needles, is devoting himself to quality and is giving minor 
attention to quantity, with the result that production is 
very low. Needle manufacturers have suffered from in- 
sufficient and inefficient factory help, as is true in praeti- 
cally every industry. 

The question has been asked whether knitting manufae- 
turers would favor a prohibitive tariff on needles. Of a 
number of manufacturers who have been interviewed on 
the subject, not one was in favor of a prohibitive tariff, 
and all insisted that there be provided a protective tariff, 
for encouraging needle manufacturers in the expansion of 
their plants. With such a tariff in force, it is held, there 
would be no serious searcity of needles in the event that 
commerce and industry be again disturbed by war. It is 
pointed out that had there been no duty on tin plates, this 
country during the war would have been as badly off for 
tin as it was at the outstart for dyes and needles. If left 
to itself, unhobbled by restrictions and safeguarded against 
importations of needles from countries where economic c¢on- 
ditions permit of lower cost of production, the United 
States needle manufacturers, knitting mill executives say, 
undoubtedly will work out a situation that will be satisfae- 
tory to all concerned. 

The stand taken by each of a number of manufacturers 
to whom the questions of the Washington commission were 
submitted is expressed in the following reports of inter- 
views: 

A hosiery manufacturer said: “The American manu- 
facturers of latch needles are producing inadequate sup- 
plies. The supply is very much bélow normal, Our mill 
has had several types of needles on order for two years 
without securing delivery. The Japanese needles that we 
tried have been failures. Domestic manufacturers are in- 
creasing their production and should be able to meet all re- 
quirements under normal industrial conditions. With the 
present tariff schedules remaining in force no doubt a con- 
siderable quantity of needles will be imported into this 
country in the next six months, due to the fact that a large 
number of knitting machines of every type are idle in Bel- 
gium and Franee and those in Germany cannot be manned 
for some time. For the present, European consumption of 
needles will be sub-normal.” 

Most of the manufacturers interviewed were in favor 
of a protective tariff, while none favored a prohibitive tar- 
iff. One said on’ this subject: “I would favor the govern- 
ment giving the needle manufacturers in this country am- 
ple protection, to enable them to enlarge their plants, so 
that they can eventually supply us with all the needles we 
will require. I am opposed to legislation that would pre- 


(Continued on page 670.) 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


Self-Balancing— Center-S!ung—Suspended—Solid-Curb 


have established new records for service, rapid operation and 
economy. 

Remarkably adaptable to a variety of industries, they are especi- 
ally serviceable and useful in the textile field because they eliminate 
the many difficulties usually encountered in other types of extractors 
and are unsurpassed for the separation and extraction of excess mois- 
ture. 

The finished product of 66 years of exacting experience and 
test, the TOLHURST EXTRACTOR is running all over the nation 


because it has become recognized as the standard of its kind. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. Troy, N. Y: 
New York Office: 111 Broadway. 
Southern Rep. Western Rep., Candian Rep., 
Fred H. White, John S. Gage, W. J. Westaway Co., 
Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg., Sun Life Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago. Ill. Hamilton, Ont. 
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OU can lose all 


your expert ‘‘feed- 
ers and still have your 
fabrics guided and 


fed more accurately, 
speedily and at an aston- 
ishingly lower cost, by 
installing ““Foxwell” Pneu- 
matic Guiders and Feeders 
in their places. And this, 
no matter whether you 
handle sheerest silks or the 
heaviest, thickest fabrics 
made. 


We'll send the ‘‘Foxwell’’ 
book if you say so. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Representative 


W.J. Westaway Company, 
Hamilton, Ont. Can. 


Providence Office 
Turk’s Head Bldg 
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KIER OIL 


A Solvent for the Oils 
and Greases on Cotton and 
the Mineral Oils which get 
on the cotton from the ma- 


chines. 


Used in the Boil before 
Bleaching or Dyeing. 


Produces an even Bleach 


or Dye. 


HYDROXY 
“DEVELOPENE” 


for finishing Dyed Hosiery, 
Fabrics, Yarns, etc. 


Developes the Black— 
makes a lustrous Black out 
of a poor one. 


Sample sent on request. 


Kali Mfg. Co. 


Chemists. 
Philadelphia 


1404-1410 N. Front St. 1409-13 N. Hope St. 
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Comparative Drying Costs 


PROCTOR AUTOMATIC | MMMM cose 


DRYING MACHINE |p output 
OTHER SYSTEMS ST cost 















NOT AUTOMATIC — | "III oust pu 


Oa 


¢ D RYING without the use of automatic drying 
. machines is expensive because the output 
: not only depends on favorable weather but also 
iz requires considerable SKILLED labor. There- 


fore the shorter the working day the higher 
the cost and the lower the production. Further- 


more, uniform results are not obtainable. 


Drying by machinery, however, insures more 




































and better work by fewer men, in less time. = “a (T 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL “‘F” 


FOR 


Cotton Piece Goods 





Listes eich bistable wana Ose 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethpert, N. J. 














ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 


They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
ehine which is unexcelled. 

For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other. classes of raw ma- | 
terial. : 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp. S*4Xeveee | 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Beautifiul. 
lustrous finish that sells Hosiery 
ond Lg ht 


part to your product a soft, lustrous sheen that 


f ipo American Rotary Hosiery Press will im- 


gives it greater sales value with jobber, dealer 
and ultimate consumer. 


At the same time it will lower your pressing cost 
by increasing production and decreasing the pay 
roll. 


Four workers at one of these Presses can do the 


Laundry 


work of six to ten men operating four or five plate 
presses. 

More than 60 of the largest hosiery manufacturers 
in the country have eliminated plate presses entirely 
and have installed from | to 5 American Rotary 
Hosiery Presses. 

Write for the complete facts and testimonials of 
what others have accomplished with it. Ask also 
for the new circular of our full line of textile ma- 
chinery. 


Machinery Co. 


Specialty Department, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. G. Mayer, 
Southern Textile Agent, 
Realty Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 













A FEW USSRS = 
OF THE AMERICAN 
ROTARY HOSIERY PRESS 
Wayne Knitting Mills 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Brown Phelps Hosiery Co. 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Black Cat Textile Mills 
Ipswich Mills 
Burson Knitting Co 


, Also manufacturers of the 
Png. Automatic Underwear Press 
Hydro Extractor—Rotary 
Fulling and Dyeing Ma- 


chines — American Knit 











Febric lIroner. 
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4 
AVON is a solvent for the textile in 
Zz dustry. It can be used on all kinas of 
animal and vegetable fibre with abso- 
lutely no injurious effect on the fibre or the 5 
receptacle in which it is used. 5 
The knit goods trade particularly are con- 
stantly troubled with oil spots, dirt and 4 
graphite, some mills getting as high as 30% : 
spots in hosiery, while the underwear man- Pi 
ufacturer is almost as badly off. } ; 
Soap will remove light vegetable oils, but i 
is not satisfactory for the mineral oils and j 
is worse than useless for graphite. 4 
Zavon is the natural solvent for ~-such 


foreign matter, It contains one of the most 
powerful solvents known, and its action on 
fats, oils, and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
Zavon will reduce your spot account 99% at 
a very slight cost. It gives a better hand 
and body to the goods than any other similar 
product in use today and the unevenness of 
shade to the finished dyed fabric due to im- 
proper circulation and penetration is reduced 
to a minimum where Zavon is used in the 

preparatory treatment. 
We shall be glad to furnish a sample for 
trial on request. = S ey as Bess 
See j 


ZAVON, inc.,413 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 


““Dyestuff Department’’ 
Works at Grasselli, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. Formerly Owned by 
Providence, R. I. The Bayer Co., Inc. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOL OIL 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 





Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


| BRANCH OFFICES: 

; New York Philadelphia Birmingham, Charlotte Boston 

a Chicago ° Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul, Providence 

3 

[ ASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 
he GRAS .. Limite 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 


STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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This booklet, Sizing Hints for the Practical Slasher-Man, by Dr. William R. Cathcart, 
Technical Director of the Textile Department of the Corn Products Refining Company, 
first appeared at the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, S. C., in May, 1919. The 
very favorable comment which this publication has received and the numerous requests for 
copies show that the Textile Manufacturers attach more than a passing interest to the subject 
matter contained therein. In many cases officers and superintendents have asked for several 
copies to be distributed among the men actually engaged in the manufacturing operations. 


We desire to take this means of going on record that we are heartily in accord with the idea 
of making the information accessible to all interested and will gladly forward free of charge 
copies of Sizing Hints to Mill Officials, Superintendents and Operatives on receipt of requests 


for the same. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place, New York 
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Basic Colors 


Ware BASIC COLORS, considered individually, 
are not used in as large tonnage as some other dyestuffs, 
they are, however, indispensable in the most diversified 
industries. Their importance, therefore, becomes para- 
mount in the dyeing and printing of cotton, wool, paper, 
silk, leather,and the making of lakes. In the manufacture 
of basic colors purity of shade, high concentration and 
complete solubility must have first consideration. This 
means careful manufacture andconstant chemicalcontrol. 
The Du Pont Company is now offering a line of Basic 
Colors equal to the best ever furnished the trade and of 
such variety as to include the following types: 


DuPont Auramine O and Conc., DuPont Rhodamine 
B and B Extra, DuPont Basic Brown BXN and GX 
(Vesuvines-Bismark Browns), Du Pont Chrysoidine 
G and R, DuPont Methylene Blue ZX (zinc salt), 
Du Pont Methylene B (zinc free), Du Pont Victoria 
Blue BX and Conc., Du Pont Victoria Blue B Base, 
Du Pont Crystal Violet Powder, DuPont Methyl 
Violet N, Du Pont Crystal Violet Base, Du Pont 
Victoria Green B PowderandSmallCrystals, Nigeria 
Black BX and GX. Weshould also add the closely 
related Du Pont Phloxine B. 


Additional basic dyestuffs will be offered in the near 
future to complete our line. As their synthesis in- 
cludes most complicated processes of dye making, 
the manufacture of some of these products ona large 
scale must be considered a real achievement for the 
American dyestuffindustry. The Du Pont Company, 
in offering this comprehensive line of fine colors, 
invites the closest comparison with any previous 
standards. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Dyestuffs Sales Dept: 
Wilmington ae Delaware 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 
COLORS, GUMS, OILS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


| 644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 










SERVICE 


We have installed 
dye-testing and match- 
ing laboratories at our 
Works, in New York, 
and Charlotte; the col- 
or-consuming industries 
are invited to avail 
themselves of the serv- 


B. & L. 


Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


Process 












ices of these without ob- 
ligation. 


FOR COTTON 






Our warehouses at 
our Works, in 


York, — Philadelphia, 





Si mple and the South enable us 
7 ia to give service commen- 
Scie ntific surate with our custom- 
ers’ needs. 
Safe 





Atlantic Dyestuff Company 





SALES OFFICES 
Philadelphia Boston 


BOSSON & LANE 


153 
ork Cc 
; 230 W h St. 706 Com. Nat. 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 30 West ‘Thirteenth St. 706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg 
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| Melons 





During the next five years the 
people of the United States are 
going to cut the biggest melon that 
the business world has ever grown. 
Forward looking men, reading 
aright the signs of the times, see 
opportunities never presented be- 
fore and are preparing now for a 
period of unexampled business 
expansion. For tested products 
and efficient cooperation use 


WARREN SOAP 
AND 


WARREN SERVICE 
We Are Keady 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach ‘and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 7 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 


COTTON 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Che Warren Soap 
Manufacturing 
Gompany 


7¢ Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


















FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Chemicals 


AURAMINE 0-00 CAUSTIC SODA 
MALACHITE GREEN SODA ASH 

PDR. AND CRYS. GLAUBERS SALT 
VICTORIA BLUE B ACETIC ACID 
CRYSTAL VIOLET CONC. SULPHURIC ACID 
SAFRANINE Y CHLORIDE OF LIME 
DIRECT FAST PINK Y SODIUM SULPHIDE 
DIRECT FAST ROSE B TANNIC ACID 
FUCHSINE CRYSTALS ANTIMONY SALTS 
SULPHUR BLUE SODIUM BICHROMATE 
DIRECT BLUE 2B BLUESTONE 
DIRECT NAVY BLUE ANHY. SOD. SULPHATE 
NAPHTHOL GREEN 


FACTORY: - - - BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
WAREHOUSE: : . 27 THAMES ST., N. Y. C. 
BRANCHES: - BOSTON, MASS., AND LONDON, ENG. 








“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS”’ 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
To Turkey Red Oil Users 


50% is effected as compared with the cost of 


TURKEY RED OIL. 


SONNEPHOL is a concentrated textile oil— 
a dependable softener—Fibre Strengthener and 
an Intensifier. 


We back it with a positive Guarantee as to 
Price and Performance. 


Here is how some of the leading mills are 


using SONNEPHOL and with success. 


(1) In the Dye Bath. 

(2) Asa Fibre Lubricant. 
(3) With Print Paste. 

(4) In Finishing. 


Write for trial barrel and formula. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Textile Products Division. 
262 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SONNEPHOL bears the ‘‘AMALIE’’ trade mark. 










VERY Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealeulations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 














The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 






As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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HARD COMMON SENSE SAYS 


(Low First cost 


Discriminate between—. ; 
[Low Ultimate cost 





If you use 


LANE GANVAS BOXES, TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


You are on the right track 





W. T. Lane & Bro., Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 

The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. , 
Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 


Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 





We have a large stock of repair parte which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bidg. 303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 629 Nicholas Bidg. S. W. Life Bidg. 
Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 








AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames MANUFACTURERS OF 


Easily adjusted. 





Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 






Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 






Cheapest of them all. 





We make a specialty ef Harness fer 
Warp Drawing Machines 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 






Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, : - - Connecticut 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 





None too small to receive careful attention. 
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MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS4x» SPOOLS 





We realize the Dollars 


and Cents value of the 
Yarn for whose Safety every 
Cone is directly Responsible. 


Everyone in our organization is made to 
feel this responsibility, and does his work 
accordingly—with care and conscience. 


The result is 


“Sonoco” Cones 









Zp Pressed Steel Beams, Re 
and Spools have every a an 

mw tage over wood or cast iron 

V/ Steel is stronger, lighter in weight, \ 

does not warp, crack, nor chip 

Mills throughout the country recognize 

the superior merits of Pressed Steel and 

are standardizing on 


MOSSBERG 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels, and Spools 


‘ “a 
They save the money wasted by the continual break- Y 
of wood. They eliminate ee purchasing 







































Practically every winding and reeling requirement is 
taken care of by our het de signs put if 
our catalog doesn’t show what you want, we 
can make it for we are fae pioneers Pes 
leaders in the manufacture of soehasill 
steel products for cali mills 









Manufactured by 


Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Cones, Cores and Parallel Tubes exclusively. 





Send for catalog of standardized 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels, and 
Spools 
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FRANK K MOSSBERG Oo. 
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Efficiency: 


A specially treated 
fibre goes into Keystone 
“Peerless” §Seaniless 
Roving Cans. 















This makes them 
lighter, stronger, longer 
lasting than many cans 
of heavier gauge fibre. 


KEYSTONE “PEERLESS” 
SEAMLESS 
ROVING CANS 


Order them through your mill 
supply house. 
a fi Our book on Keystone Holloware 
should be in vour files. Send for it. 

























Keystone Fibre Company | | 


Box 4 Yorklyn, Delaware 





FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 
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High Grade 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 


The 


David Brown 


Company Skewers. 
Factories Facilities are the 
Lawrence, Best. 
Mass. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


U.S. A. 























WARPER AND TWISTER SPOOLS 


WOODEN HEAD AND METAL SHIELD. 
THEY MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


GREENVILLE SPOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 

















SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., Philadelphia 


Specialists in machinery for working all kinds of waste products. Machinery for coarse waste 


yarns, mop yarns, rope; for shoddies, for wipin g waste; for re-woven jute bagging, ete. 
FELTING OUTFITS 


for making batts or felts for mattresses 
or comfortables. 


We build complete outfits of machinery 
; for all kinds of felts. 


Send for Catalog S-I5 








““Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations’”’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be madeon any cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put these two 
volumes out in a strong, serviceable paper binding. You can secure them in conjunction with a 
subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 
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The records of Veeder Counters 
output as the work is produced, so you can 
maintain a rate-of-work more in keeping with 
the wage-rate. 


6 Sargent St., 


COUNTERS 










pTOTOLO0 0 


NEEDER MF'G.CO jy 
> HARTFORB.CONN j 


RATIO LION 


This is a much-reduced view of the new Loom 
Pick Counter, built larger than former models 
—more size to the figure-wheels, more legible 


added 


mechanism. 


endurance of a 
heavier Intended to be 
driven from the crankshaft, and registers the 
output in hundreds or thousands of picks, as 
Reads there’s no 
mistaking the count; no disputes. Textile Coun- 
ter booklet describes this and other counters built ex- 


clusively for textile machinery. Copy free. 


readings—with the 


number 


ordered. in plain figures; 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


COTTON 


Make Machines 
Bear the Burden 


Machines pay your profits and labor bills; 
machines will pay profits and higher bills if 
they’re held to their best production-rate more 
of the time. 
Now and then an operative may run his ma- 
chine to capacity for a certain spell without a 
Veeder Counter, but he can’t produce to the 
standard hour in and hour out unless your 
machines do provide 


show the 






































HEN you purchase a scale, the first thing 
\ you demand is ACCURACY of course. 


But, most scales are accurate—<al firs} 











—the thing to consider is how long do they re- 







main accurate. — 


A scale not ruggedly built can’t remain ac- 






curate throughout its life, for the rough usage 





and abuse will “knock the accuracy out of = 
ot 


“THE STANDARD” Scales are not only ex- 
their 






tremely rugged and strongly built, but 





simplicity and few parts assure accuracy 






throughout their entire long life. 


















They are unqvalifiedly correct in balance— 
and scores of mills vouch for their accuracy 


after years of use. 


They are easily and quickly read, assuring 
quick weighing. Made in all sizes and capa- 
cities from small counter scales up to 150 and 

= 200 ton railroad track scales. 


Our catalog No. 85 will tell you all about 
them. Send for it today. 


STANDARD <7. 
= SCALE & 
+ SUPPLY 
=| COMPANY 


ne Pittsburgh, 1631 Liberty Ave. 

New York, 145 Chambers St. 
—- Chicago, 163-171 N. May St. 
— Philadelphia, 23 Arch St. 









Cleveland, 1547 Columbus Rd. 
Baltimore, 409 N. Gay St. 

























For Simplicity and Positive Action Buy 


Holyoke Trucks 


Control of Holyoke Transfer Trucks is simple, instant 
and positive. The operator elevates, locks, moves, 


steers, lowers and releases by motion or pressure of the 


handle. 


Careful designing, best materials and workmanship, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings, heat treated chrome nickel al- 
loy steel axles and total absence of all springs and com- 
plicated parts, insure strength and durability. 


If it is trucking service you require, there’s no better 


buy than Holyoke Transfer Trucks. Let us tell you ae 
more about them. ) 
HOLYOKE TRUCK CO. 


119 RACE STREET HOLYOKE, MASS 


ws @ 
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Self oiling wheels. 





$2 x 18 x 16 42 x 24 x 28 
36 x 24 x 24 48 x 30 x 80 





No Better Truck Made! 


Long life in spite of rough usage is proof of the rugged construction 
possessed by Leatheroid Trucks. 

The bodies are made of Leatheroid, the highest development of fibre 
—a tough, smooth, long lasting material that will not dent or splinter. 

The car illustrated here has steel-covered hard-wood top rim, steel 
bottom band eliminating all wood on wearing surfaces and the fibre 
body is covered on the outside with thin steel securely riveted to the fibre. 


Write for catalog of Leatheroid Mill Receptacles, which includes 


ROVING CANS TRUCKS DOFFING CARS 
MILL BOXES BARRELS BASKETS, ETC. 
Standard Sises: Sold by Leading Textile Supply Houses of the South. 


1024 Filbert St., 


ROGERS FIBRE 3 CO)., ceatheroia sates division) PHILADELPHIA, 


MAM RR 






BINA 


10-14 Tift St., Atlanta 
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Nickel-Plated 
Drop Wires 


—in any size or style at only— 
25c per thousand 


above the price for reg- 
ular finish. Our drop- 
wires are made of the best 
grade steel wire. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Southern Office 
111 Washington St., Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 











THE No. 9 ACME BALE BUCKLE 


TAKES LESS TIME TO APPLY. 


THREADS LIGHTER 
EASIER WEIGHT 






No. 9 Acme Bale Buckle. 


BE SURE TO ORDER ACME COLD ROLLED 
BALING TIES. Smooth round edges, lacquered 
to prevent rust. Because of their light weight 
you get more to the pound. 





ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


2834-40 Archer Ave., CHICAGO. 


295 Lafayette St., New York, 











Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 
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‘ J More room for the 


Black Cat Textiles 


HIS modern underwear mill 

for making Cooper-Benning- 
ton underwear was constructed to 
combine in one plant the manu- 
facturing formerly distributed 
through a number of leased 
buildings. 





The preliminary drawings in- 
volved very careful planning in 
cooperation with the owners. A 
complete study of requirements 
was made and many of the best 
underwear plants in the country 
were visited. The space required 
for each department was carefully 
worked out. 


Construction was begun in June, 
1917. In October, a part of the 
building was occupied. It was 
entirley completed and all moving 
accomplished during the following 
winter. 


The new mill contains several 
original features, such as location 
of the washing and bleaching room 
on the fourth floor with ventilat- 
ing stacks running through the 
fifth story to the roof. 


As usual, the work of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. was complete 
and included the planning and 
supervision of construction of a 
separate power house to furnish 
steam and hot water for manu- 
facturing. 

Asan example of “Building with 
Foresight”, we are glad to call 
your attention to this new plant of 
the Black Cat Textiles. 


LOCKWOOD. GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


, 60 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING - - NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 


COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, 47 AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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OUR LINES: 
Sanitary Wash Bowls (in Batteries), Bubbling Fountains 


(Plain and tice Cooled), 
Pattern Storage Racks, 


Metal Lockers, Metal Stock and 
Metal Shelving, Metal Cabinets, 


Vault Fixtures, Soda Kettles (40 and 60 Gallons), Metal 
Stools and Chairs, Water Mixers, Work Benches, Bench 
Legs, Full Line of Plumbing Fixtures, Ete. 


EQUIPMENT Will Help You to Keep 


Labor Contented and Permanent 


[It is just such equipment as this that helps you to keep employees’ 
good-will—that solves the labor problem by making them stay with you. 


Employees appreciate clean, cool drinking water—clean 


wash basins, 


good clothes lockers, sanitary toilets, and the like, and you could make 
no better investment at this time than to seriously consider the installa- 
tion of one or more of the MECCO Employe-Keeping Equipment. 


MEECO Ice Cooled Drinking Fountains are now being used in hun- 
dreds of mills, as well as MEECO Steel Lockers, Sanitary Toilets, Wash 


Bowls in Batteries, Steel Chairs, etc 
Do Not Delay—Get complete catalog of 
this valuable equipment. 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO., 136 Federal St., 
Address all letters to Framingham, Mass. 


Sanitary 
Wash Bowls in 
Batteries Lockers 


it 
RF 


The Road to Increased Productien 


lies to a great extent on the of the room for drinks, and 
health and productiveness of save water for obvious rea 
your employees sons PURO is SANITARY 
Eliminate the o!d rusty the nly drinking fountain 
th dr_nking cup—disease- with a bowl that prevents 
breeding water and time ips touching bubbler 
wasting practice Sddress The Puro Sanitary 
PURO Sanitary Drinking Drinking Fountain Co., Hay 
Fountains guard against sick denvil'« Mass Southern 
ness sav their time as Agent E. S. Player, Green- 


there is no time wasted out v.lle, 8S. C 



























Boston, Mass. 
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Your Summer Pro/?Zuction 
Depends Upon Pure Water 


Cool drinking water piped to your workmen will do 
much to relieve the oppressive heat—and insure in- 
creased activity—activity that will show favorably in 
your production. 


R. & S. Fountains Built to Last 
and to Resist Rust 


The barrel fountain shown here is ideat for factory 
service. The water passes through coil packed with 
ice, cooling quickly and insuring a constant supply. 
The whole construction is strong and rigid—made to 
stand up under the roughest service. 


Information on Request 


Our complete line of 
fountains includes a 
type for every use. 
Installed throughout 
your plant they will 
do much toward in- 












creasing efficiency 
and speeding up pro- 
duction. We will 


mail complete infor- 
mation on request, 
Write for it now. 


Rundle-Spence 
Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


AvuegustT, 1919. 

















August, 1919. 
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MILL AND FACTORY WHITES 


on the walls and ceilings of your factories will 





SAVE LIGHT 
\ 
y\ 
Se .) CAA Finish 
iy i q > Flat 
> : & ~ and 
ie = ‘ Gloss 
FY > = Semi- 
hes — Gloss, 

Made in 





Manufactured Only a 


WADSWORTH. HOWLAND & CO.., Inc. 


Ware-Smith Paint Co., Agents for Georg- Willi South R t- 
ia, 3rd Floor Forsyth 'Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. BOSTON, MASS. hay P. O. — 322, Done a Cd 





Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 


E are the originators and 
patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 
are warned against purchasing 


other slides violating our patent. 





Write for our illustrated catalogue. 


American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 
PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIRE 
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Hospital Equipm 
Southern Mi 








It’s Not Merely 


Welfare Proposition 
‘But a 


Paying Investm ent 





The necessity for complete hos- 
pital equipment in all textile plants 
is being more and more appreciated 
by far-sighted mill executives. So 
many instances have been noted 
where emergency equipment could 
have saved the time-loss of injured 
or sick employees, or would have 
even been the means of saving 


lives. 


Therefore, complete and up-to- 
date hospital equipment is no longer 
considered merely a_ philanthropic 
proposition, but an investment that 
pays dividends—a necessity to the 


big textile mill family. 


Thomas Hospital Equipment is 
probably the most complete and 
substantially constructed equipment 
that can be purchased—the most 
economical to buy because it’s ex- 
tremely efficient and it’s made to 
last. 

Complete illustrated literature 
will be gladly sent upon request. 
Why not secure full information 


today. 


BOSTON; MASS. 





COTTON ' Avaust, 1919. 







































BETTER HOMES 

MAKE 

(7 BETTER 

NY 5 A] WODKMEN 
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Health is the first consideration AnJ health means contenim 
greater loyalty. 
Without modern toilet conveniences in the homes of your workmen, you are 
working against the odds of human nature and medical science 
‘My district is unsewered’’—is no longer an excus 


Kaastine SYSTEM TOILETS 


Require no Water nor Sewer Connections. 








Based on princip'es advanced by health authorities. Dispoge of sevage 
immediately after discharge from body. Chemical reaction insures sanitation, 
No baling, as with ordinary chemical ciosets. Sewage is tu < 
ing pool, by means of drain va_ve, after disinfection in Arr tanh 
Kaustine tanks and all metal parts are constructed of Armco Iron and 






specially treated. Convenient-Healthful-Odorless. The Kaustine System gives 
your employes’ fam- 
ilies city conveniences 
Easily installed. We 
ean tell you how 
best to solve the 
problem in your 
locality. Write for 
this information and 
for the Kaustine 
catalog, which has 
revolutionized sanita- 
tion in mill and fac- 
tory villages. 





















Kaustine Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. M. Whelpley, Sales 
Mer., 428 Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
























Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable wa- 
ter closet made. In service winter 
and summer, 


Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 






Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat.. 
Galvanized tank. 









Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 





Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 











SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERY WHERE 





JOSEPHA. VOGELCO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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Why Pay More Than 3 50 
For a Sanitary Closet .——— 


You can fly proof each one of your privies—prevent disease—guard against soil 
and water pollution, and increase the efficiency of your operatives for less than the 
cost of lard tub containers or boxes. You need no running water—no plumbing 
no fixtures—no ‘‘expert”’ high priced labor to install the 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CAN 


and it works continually and uninterruptedly from four to six years without expense for 
paint or repair of any kind. 

THE STEVENS CAN IS AN ECONOMY IN YOUR MILL VILLAGE IF YOU WILL 
USE IT and IT alone—without screens, vaults, or special equipment or buildings. It is 
GUARANTEED FLY PROOF AND SANITARY. 

Why tolerate expensive, cumbersome equipment—why worry over days and weeks of 
torn up, dismantled buildings—why pay more than $3.50 to make your surface closets as 
sanitary—as fly proof—as eflicient as they can be made—by any method—or any device 
under any name—at any price! 

THE STEVENS CAN is quickly installed and easy of access for clean- 
ing. It will not absorb odors—go to staves—rot—burst from freezing or 
clog. Rain can’t spatter contents and pollute soil or water. It is the solu 
tion to your surface closet problem. Then why not buy it TODAY—or if 
you doubt these facts give a few of the Cans a trial till you can see how 
they work. 

A postal will bring proofs of our statements, or a trial shipment of 
Stevens Cans. Write today. 


THE SELIG CO., Manufacturers 
Tis ScugcoMeANy OrTEAS ATE ANTA GA, 


DAL .AS, TEXAS 

























The Most Sanitary System 


of Sewerage Disposal 
§ HE day of the scavenger in industrial vil- 


lages is passing. In place of former insani- 
tary, disease-spreading methods hundreds of 
villages are now 
equipped with 
the “‘Sanisep”’ 
System. 













This system disposes 
of every particle of 
the sewage; no scav- 
enger is required. 
There are no chemi- 
cals used, the soil 
is not polluted and no disagreeable odors are given off. ‘ 

The output of your mill will soon show the effects of . 
healthier, happier operatives. Let your first move be the in- 
stallation of a “Sanisep’’ System. 


Write for further information and prices. 
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39 Cortlandt St. Oliver Bldg. 
New York. Pittsburg. 
Cement Products Company | 
Trust Bldg. Wilmington, N.C. | 
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“@ld Colony” 


Rubber Belting is thoroughly stretched, tightly 
woven duck, cemented pliably with tough rub- 
ber friction, with an extra cushion between the 
first and second layers. 


“OLD COLONY” rubber belting is fully il- 
lustrated and described on page 843 of our 1 100- 
page catalog No. 110. Send for it! 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Dept. 30. 


440 North Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












Twines 
Baling Ropes | 
Right Quality, Right Prices 


Henry C. Kelley Company | 
New York | 
















There’s a Double 
Advantage to 
this Lamp Guard 


1—Prevents lamp breakage and unauthorized remov- 
al;- eliminates fire hazard; prevents injuries to em- 
ployees due to flying glass. 

2—Keeps the glaring light rays out of the workman’s 
eyes; concentrates the light on the piace or work to be 
illuminated. 


FLEXCO-LOK REFLECTOR GUARDS 


are made of expanded steel, well-coated with tin. Easy 
to adjust. Made in sizes to protect up to and including 
60 Watt Mazda and 75 Watt, Type C, Nitrogen lamps. 


Write today for prices and full information. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Alligator Steel Lacing 






Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. RC 29, 522 S. Clinton St., | 


These 43 Loom Crank Shafts 


Make 237 that we have welded for one mill during the past year. 
Experience shows that a properly welded crank shaft will outlive on an 
average two new crank shafts. 

We charge the mill $1.45 each for welding these crank shafts—and make a 
good profit. The average cost of a new crankshaft is $4.00. 

The saving to the mill on each crank shaft is $2.55, making a total of 
$604.35 actually saved on this item in one year. 

Why not prepare NOW for those inevitable breaks that are bound to occur 
in your mill. Why not affect such savings as this in your mill by installing a 


B-W. Welding and Cutting Machine; 


We not only supply the machine, oxygen and supplies, but we send ex- 
perts to your plant to teach your mechanic how to use it. 


B-W SERVICE 


means that if you have a breakdown too large for your ow 
experts are always ready to come to you. 


Write today for catalog and price list. 


echanic, our 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines and Sapplies 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. Gretna, La. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“Yes, I’m using 6" Jenkins 
Gate Valves on an air line 
with a 10" to 28" suction’’ 


said a prominent engineer when asked about some 
of the Jenkins iron body gate valves he has installed. 


This is exceptional service for a gate valve and 
g 

proved the superior design and construction inherent 

in Jenkins Valves. 


When shut the valve is tight. The gate or wedge 
is faced with hard bronze rings and has grooves 
which slide smoothly on ribs in the body and pre- 
vents uneven wear of the faces or chattering when 
the valve is partly opened. 


Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valves are made in standard 
medium and extra heavy patterns in all required 
sizes for steam and water service. 


You'll know a Genuine Jenkins Valve by the Jenkins 
“Diamond Mark’’—look for it—demand it. 


JENKINS BROS. 


6k ee New York 

eS Boston 

133 North Seventh St. . . . Philadelphia 

646 Washington Blvd. ..... Chicago 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd. 

Montreal London, E. C. 
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Cotton and 

Labor are HIGH-- 
Save on both 

by Using 


TRADE MARK, RECISTERED IN 


NON- FLUID OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Special Textile Lubricants 


¥ OU save cotton when you lub- 

ricate textile machinery with 
NON-FLUID OIL because it 
does away with oil stains—NON- 
FLUID OIL positively will not 
drip nor spatter. This means in- 


creased production. 


You save in labor when you 
use NON-FLUID OIL because 
it lasts longer in bearings and cuts 
down the number of trips with the 
oil can—no mean item in a textile 
mill. 


Other advantages of NON- 
FLUID OIL are told in the 
book “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.”” Send for your 
copy today, also free wane 
samples. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, Now York 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Lewis W. Thompson, 
District Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. 
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_ BELMONT [RON \WORKS | 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — TE EEL 


STRUCTURAL ST 


Complete Industrial Buildings. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
32 BROADWAY 


22d & WASHINGTON AVE. 


CODE: WESTERN UNION 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 


**BELIRO-T’’ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must alse proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 


Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of J S SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO 
* + 79 


both the merit and the recognition of the merit 


that nearly three score years of skill and effort i} Macon, Georgia 


have endowed it with. 
The cumulative knowledge of all this MANUFACTURERS OF 


ney Sees Seamer Se 20 ae | High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
the recommendations of our engineers. 4 " ° 
| High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMP ANY Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS We: 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Heavy aay oe Iron 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 73x 


Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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will help any mill “put a crimp” in the overhead. 


With the item “‘belts’’ 


column the saving in first cost 


looming large in the ‘“‘annual pur- 


chase” represented by 


Stanley runs into big figures. 


Being specially adapted by its solid weave and waterproof 
treatment to withstand the effects of service in dye house 
and bleachery, it is longer before Stanley gets into the 


“expended” list. 


One textile mill writes as follows about its experience with Stanley: 
We find its wearing qualities are so much greater than any 
other we have ever used that we still have quite a supply on hand.” 
It has been tried and proven by 36 years of service around the world. 


proved very satisfactory. 


new belt. 


yest 


all Bear: earin 


You Pay for Chapman Type Ball Bearings _ i il 
Why Not Get Them? | 


COTTON 


If you are using babbitted bearings in or wear, there no moving part il 
your power he vo smission machine Ty, the contact wit the ) ift e } | 
power being lost through friction by ttt 
these ranaiont would in two years’ time Seneien Type _ Ball Bearings have Hit} 
yay for an installation of Chapman be the market for 16 years Dur- i 
Type Ball Bearings. ing ‘th is time they have Mies idopted HT TT 
as s dard equipment by early 4000 Hi ty 
ea Type Ball Bearings will fit plants Isn't this a stron - ommet! HI! es 
your present hangers “here is no ex- dation in their favor? ss aia Le 
pense or delay in getting new on As roilll 
these bearings lock onto the shaft by The services of our engineers are at HTT ‘ 
the compression of sleeve we¢ your disposal any time, to assist you i Hse 
is no possible chance for sh aft Jaane your transmission machinery pr i ir] 
(| 
| Have you a copy of Catalogue 3 M? Better get one if you haven't || | 
itt} 
Of; i] 


1050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Greenville, S. C., 


The Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co.., 
339-351 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


tc 


—the mill ‘‘cost'man’’ knows a cut 


in overhead is a doub’e p 
INANURANNA 


4_<#*! Stanley Solid-Woven Cotton Belting 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO., Inc. WW 
| 
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Cambridge, Mass. 








cant 0H 


rofit— 


Since Stanley practically eliminates stretch after the first 
36 hours, no adjustments are required, thereby reducing 
the lost time of employees and cutting down the figures in 


red ink. 


The extreme flexibility of Stanley gives it a longer arc of 
contact on the pulley, reducing slippage and saving power, 
which means saving on the coal bill. 


“Your belting has 


Stanley is not a 


Write 


for more complete information as to how Stanley can cut the costs in your mill. 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION, 


36S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, 
LAVA A 


ILLINOIS 
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The 20th Century 
Steam Drainage 


Boiler Feed 


L EADERS IN THE TEXTILE 
industry—executives who figure costs 
down to the last cent—are using the 
Morehead “Back-to-Boiler’’ System to 
make condensation pay a profit. 


































You cannot eliminate condensation but 
you can return it immediately to your 
boilers as pure hot feed water—reducing 
the cost of your fuel from 15% to 25%. 


The 


with minimum 


Morehead et aa 
tues of 
| > >BacktoBoiler=—> eae eee 
; Sy ST EM ““Renewo” 
Valves. 


is comprised of a line of steam traps 
adapted to every textile mill condition The SEATRING and DISC,—the parts 


which can arise. 





subjected to the most wear—are made of 
But the Morehead System does more Lunkenheimer “Valve Nickel”, a material 


than save a large part of your fuel bill— which gives exceptional results in service; the 
it eliminates sluggish circulation in your 
steam lines and keeps your machines oper- 
ating at their highest possible thermal 
efficiency. Take advantage of these features, peculiar 
to the ““Renewo,” and repair or replace a worn 


or broken part rather than discard the entire 


seating surfaces are regrindable, and all parts 
including the seatring and disc are renewable. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
Cotton Mill Dept., 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. valve. 


Write for booklet 535 AK 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 


CINCINNATI 


New York London 
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covers all indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments made by this company 
and is asynonym for standard apparatus--- 
precision, reliability and permanence. 


We invite, from all interested ind ustrial 
managers, correspondence relating to our in- 
struments and their uses. 


Our stock models cover every usual indus- 
trial requirement, with very moderate outlay. 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Ficos or Zeor Thermometer for 
Every Purpose 








One Operation 


handles ashes from boiler plant to tank outside. 
S Hine: rising cost of labor makes it eminently 


desirable to use labor saving equipment when- 
ever possible. Ash Handling is non-productive 
work and should be avoided manually. 


AMERICAN 


STEAM CONVEYORS 


eliminate ash wheelers, reduce boiler plant labor 
overhead, aid in keeping the boiler plant clean. 
One operation handles the ashes—shoots 
them from the boiler plant to the bin outside. 
Write for catalogue K which describes this 
low priced, labor-saving ash conveyor. No obli- 
gation—free on request. 


American Steam Conveyor Corporation 


Ash Disposal Engineers. 
326 West Madison Street 
110 West 40th Street 


















CHICAGO: 
NEW YORK: 















Note the ash tank into which the American Steam Ash 
Conveyor discharges the ashes from this boiler plant. Fully 
described in catalogue K 
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HALMERS 


Milwaukee. Wis. U.S.A. 




















Announcement 


Mr. F. A. Seeger announces the for- 
mation of the Seeger Machine Tool Com- 
pany, and the severance of his former 
connections, 

The new Company will handle the 
same well known lines of Machine Tools 
which Mr. Seeger has represented in 
this territory for the past six years. 

Our large stock in Atlanta and direct 
connections with the manufacturers en- 
able us to fill your orders for machine 
shop equipment and supplies even more 
promptly than heretofore. 











TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 





















Boilers, 
Structural 
Steel Work 













Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 



















Boiler Tubes 















































Cincinnati Milling Baker Brothers ° 
Vachines Keyseaters Castings, 
Cincinnati Bic kford tome Turret Lathes Etc. 
Upright and Radial Gisholt Turret 
Drills Lathes and Boring 
Gould & Bberhardt Wills Tell us what you 
Shapers and Gear Landis Bolt and Pipe 
Cutters Vachines want and let us 
Lodge & Shipley Houston-Stanwood . 
Lathes & Gamble Heavy quote prices. 
Sidney Engine Duty Lathes 
Lathes Whiting Foundry i H 
Cincinnati Planers Equipment The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 








Complete stock shop tools and supplies Ohattaneoga, Tenn. 


Seeger Machine Tool Company 
34 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Save Your Burnt-Out Fuse Cases 
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HAIR 


= || & 
P= | ia They are valuable to you because Therefore, why not send us your old 
== | its an expensive proposition to be burnt-out fuse cases and we will re- 
—_ buying new fuses and it’s also an ex- fill them at so small a cost it will 
pensive proposition to spend five or surprise you—and these refilled fuses 
ten minutes refilling fuses every time are guaranteed to equal the new Class 
one blows. Such time loss may not A fuse in every respect 
|| .look big individually, but consider : 
|} . what the collective loss is at the end You save money, you save time, you 
, of the year. save labor—so save your old burnt-out 


af fuses and send them to us 
* You want fuses that are always 
ready, that can be put in instantly. Booklet sent gladly on request. 


'E. W. Snow & cm. Rochester, N. Y. 


E We Snow & Co 
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) Metal Marine 
\Utility Light- — 


Ing /finers/ 
|\ Houses / \eightng. 
















10-Kilowatt Turbine- 
Generator for Light and Power 


The picture below shows the complete unit, ready for 
steam connections. 
-Being light and compact, it is specially desirable for 


portable use. 
Much simpler foundations than required for reciprocating 


engines. 
—Owing to freedom from reciprocating parts which knock 
and wear, this unit will operate for long periods with 
little attention and 
practically no repairs. 





Utility Light- ] 
ing; Miners / 
Houses. 
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5a Electricity for 


elighting:Exhau. 
a Steam for 







Specially rugged, sim- 
ple construction 






So designed that the 
replacement of a part 
can readily be made in 
the field. 


—Ask for Leafiet 2000 
describing the unit in 
detail, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


nghouse 


"Contractors\ 
3 Flood 
igh tin g- ; 








10 kw. Direct 
Current Non 
condensing 
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Electrical Supplies When You Need Them 
| QUICK SERVICE 


HEN in need of Lamps, Fuses, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices or Rubber Conduit Wire, remem- 
ber that we have a stock right here in Atlanta 
from which shipments can go forward immediately--no delay 


Wire or phone your orders and note the 


quick service at this end of the line. 


CARTER ELECTRIC CO., 63 Peachtree, Atlanta 


———$_$—$—$——$ 








Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


Ten to Forty Watt 
20c Each 


Send for Particulars 


ae 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Automatic 
Complete For Yarn, Slub 


“HURRICANE” ** 


Equipment for 
Bleaching, Dyeing 
and 


Drying of Yarns 


Reduce the Cost and 
duce Better Quality Work 


Write for Catalogs 
Circulating Dyeing — - - —— 
Machine for Yarn A Hurricane Dryer for every material 


| THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED | 
Manufacturers of 


BALING TIES BUCKLES BOX STRAPPING 
SIGNODE EQUIPMENT for Banding Bales and Boxes. 








Signode System gives you Security, Economy and the most 


rapid methods known for securing bales and boxes. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
Southern Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 











Boston, Mas Ne Yo 

















TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 

















Tenter Frames 






















| Singers | 
| Kiers Calenders | 
Washers MAIN OFFICE “ewORKS NEW YORK OFFICE Starch Mangles_ | 
Squeezers PROVIDENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH ST Dye Jiggs 
Machinery 


for 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Mercerizing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Scutchers 
| Water Mangles 
Drying Machines 
Bolt on Guiders 
Warp Dyeing Machines 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machines 


Warp Dryers 
Warp Sizing 
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Fast Dyes for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


NAN 


ATT 


Indigo N. A. C. 20‘: Paste 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20‘: Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 
Diazine Black H. Ex. 
Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2 G. 

Sulphur Brown 4 G. 

Sulphur Brown T. D. 
Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Sulphur Blue L 

Sulphur Blue S. A. P. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. 
Primuline N. A. C. 
Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds 
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Bring us your dyestuff problems. Our technical department and the 


well equipped laboratories at our different branches are maintained 


a 


for the service of our customers. Our advice involves no obligation 


on your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


harlotte Chicago Cincinnati 


HON 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Southern Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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